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The Nation’s Business 


Vets. to Get 


Canada Must Watch Fair Sevak 


Carefully on Canol 


Senator Truman’s protest to the U. S. Congress on the Canol 
project and the latest U. S. magazine article predicting fireworks 
over the Alaska highway both strike us as pretty childish stuff. 

The magazine article claims a fight is brewing‘over the route 
chosen for and the usefulness of the Alaska highway. 


Senator Truman charges that the Canol project was a mistake. 


He says little money would be saved by abandoning it now, but 
asks that it be completed only if new agreements are worked out 
with Canada and Imperial Oil, Ltd., giving to U. S. “adequate post- 
war rights” in the project. 

How much of these embroglios should be attributed to U. S. 
party politics wé don’t know. 


But this sudden sourness on the vast developments in our north- 
west will inevitably harm us in the eyes of many of our American 
neighbors. Some of them are sure to think Canada did a sharp piece 
of trading. i 

Canada and the Canadian people will have to watch carefully 
or we may find deals rewritten and ourselves loaded down with 
some large bills quite out of line with our national ability to pay 
end not of our own incurring. 


Among reasons for the sourness on the northwestern projects 
are very certainly these: 8 

The big war in the north Pacific did not develop as expected 
when the deal was made. The Japs were driven out of Kiska. 
Furthermore, what was not then sure but which has become so 


with increasing clarity every month since then, we are going to win 
the war in Europe. 


Undoubtedly failure of crisis to occur in the north Pacific has 
reduced—so far—the urgency and importance of the northwestern 
projects. 

Secondly, we strongly suspect that sourness has resulted from 
the realization in some U. S. quarters that they were victims of their 
own publicity on the present and future importance of the Alaska 
highway—as were many Canadians. The highway was indispen- 
sable to building the big chain of airports. It is and will be useful 
for servicing them with fuel and heavy supplies, But, from the 
U. S. point of view, it has, had and will have only a slight resem- 
blance to the roaring artery of vast war supplies which the glamor 
boys of publicity have painted it. 


CANADA HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH IT 


One thing Canadians should get clear and which unfortunately 
will be clear only to a very-few Americans—millions of whom will 
find here cause for mistrust of Canada—is this: 


Canada had nothing whatever to. do with the terms of the pro- 
ject. The U. S. War Department made its arrangements for oil de- 
velopment with Imperial Oil, holders of the known oil lands. All 
Canada did was notice the deal officially as was proper and say 
“Go ahead. Good luck.” 


Canada never thought of trying to hold up the deal with the 
view “We don’t want that oil field used up. We want to keep it for 
the service of Canadians.” 

In the face of a war emergency Canada gambled an oil field and 
its probable swift exhaustion and” the U. S. War Department 
gambled $134 millions on oil field development, building pipeline 
from Canol to Whitehorse, a refinery and various supplementary 
enterprises. 

In light of then prevailing probabilities, we fail to see how 
officialdom could properly have taken any other course. 


“RESTITUTION, NOT PROSECUTION” 


An article on this page reports that the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission occasionally helps people get back the money which they 
have been high-pressured into putting up for highly speculative 
stocks. 

But salesmen and firms found guilty of such high-pressuring 
and required to hand back the money do not lose their licenses; 
suffer no other penalty and are allowed to continue their fleecing 
operations. 

Cited in that article is the case of one firm which has had to 
turn back money taken from individuals on four known occasions, 

This “restitution, not prosecution” policy of the Ontario Securi- 
ties Commissjon is worthless as a control measure; as a means of 
protecting the public. There is no lggic to defend it. Above all, it 
affords the best possible protection for the stock racketeer. 

Only one or two-out of every hundred victims of the stock 
racketeer will complain. Most take their licking in angry or em- 
barrassed silence. Many don’t recognize the stock racketeer as a 
special kind of animal. They assume that their experience is what 
may be expected from the financial community in general. 

Since the stock racketeer operates on enormous profit margins, 
handing back the money in the rare “kick-back” cases is the least 
painful of all conceivable penalties. 

As a means of protecting the public, this restitution policy, un- 
accompanied by swift elimination of salesmen and firms found 
guilty of such practices and by sure imposition of real penalties, is 
just fatuous and childish. 

If the Securities Commission thinks the firm or the salesman 
has behaved satisfactorily, what right has it to tell a firm it must 
band back money? That would be a gross miscarriage of justice 
and offends common sense. 

If, on the other hand, the Securities Commission thinks the firm 
or salesman has behaved improperly, how can the Securities Com- 
mission permit immediate resumption of fleecing operations and 
pretend that it has done its duty by imposing a penalty which is no 
penalty. 


PROTECTS THE STOCK RACKETEER 


This is just a farce as the present stock racketeering situation in 
Ontario abundantly demonstrates. 

Registration to sell securities, according to the law, requires 
that the seller shall be “of good repute.” 

How often, then, can a salesman or a firm be required to turn 
back money and still retain its “good repute” standing? 

Pretty often, it would appear. One case cited in this issue where 
a firm is known to have made restitution four times would show 
that the Securities Commission takes a very generous view indeed 
of what constitutes reasonable business probity. 

A common defense for high pressure selling is that the head of 
the firm involved cannot supervise his' men all the time; cannot 
control the claims they make, the sales methods used. 

Perhaps not. But firm heads in other lines of business make a 
pretty fair job of it. They don’t have to wait for government inter- 
-vention before they catch up with salesmen offending against com- 
pany policies. ; 

That defense doesn’t hold more than a few drops of water; 
certainly not in those cases where the offending salesmen are refu- 
gees from trouble elsewhere; where they are hired because they are 
known and proven experts in stock racketeering techniques, some 
for the ‘phones, some for the tip sheets and sucker lists, some for 
the “old lady” trade, and so on. 

Whatever the intent of the “restitution, not prosecution” policy, 
it has served to protect the stock racketeer; not the public, 
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in Business. 
May Establish New 
Lines of Business De- 


spite Order Hitherto 


Halting Expansion 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Returned veterans of 
the present Great World War are to 
be given .permission to open or 
establish new lines of business un- 
til such time as WPTB Order No. 
184 which restricts this type of busi- 
ness expansion is reviewed and re- 
considered. 

Under this order, which became 
effective Nov., 1942, most classes of 
business in Canada were restrained 
from either extending their floor 
space or adding any new or addi- 
tional lines of business. Permits or 
exemptions from the order could be 
obtained and were freely granted, 
for example, to accommodate a 
legitimate change of ownership. 

Under the new proposed plan, 
permits will hereafter be granted to 
returned war veterans to permit 
them to extend or develop new 
business, s 

Ultimate fate of this and other 
generally restrictive orders issued 
by WPTB in the early days of price 
control is under active discussion 
and consideration at the present 
time. So far as can be learned, no 
decision has been reached for any 
widespread revoking of this and 
similar orders, but Board officials 
are anxious to avoid having on 
their statute books any orders or 
regulations which have served their 
usefulness and which appear to be 
possible of repeal or overhaul with- 
out injuring the general price sta- 
bilization policy. 


Bateman Goes 


To Washington 


Replaces E. P. Taylor as 
Deputy to Combined 
Production Board 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA, — George Bateman, 
Canada’s Metals Corfroller, will 
shortly be named deputy member 
of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board at Washington, re- 
placing E. P. Taylor who resigned 
some weeks ago. 

Mr. Bateman will move to Wash- 
ington and take over administra- 
tion of the Canadian office of 
CPRB. He will represent Mr. 
Howe on the tri-partite Board 
which is composed of Rt. Hon. 
Oliver Lyttelton, U. K. Minister of 
Production; Donald Nelson, chair- 
man of the U. S. War Production 
Board, and Mr. Howe as Minister of 
Munitions and Supply. Oliver Lyt- 
telton’s deputy at Washington is Sir 
Henry Self. Donald Nelson’s deputy 
has been Charles E, Wilson. 

E. P. Taylor has been Canada’s 
deputy member on the Board since 
its inception. His chief executive 
officer has been Sydney D. Pierce. 

It is understood Mr. Pierce will 
be named director-general of the 
Washington office of DMS, replac- 
ing J. B. Carswell who has resigned 
to become president of the new 
Crown, company War Assets Corp. 
at Montreal, 

George Bateman has been an in- 
ternational figure in the mining 
world for the past two decades. 
More recently as Metals Controller 
he has been a No. 1 choice on in- 
ternational committees whenever 
Canada was talking with opposite 
numbers in the U. S. about in- 
tegrating metal and other raw ma- 
terial resources. Ontario-born, he 
graduated from Queen’s University 
in mining about 1905. 

Sydney Pierce is a Montrealer 
whose father was a leader in the 
wholesale fur business in that city. 
A Gold Medallist at McGill and a 
member of the Canadian Olympic 
Team in 1924—hurdling was his spe- 
cialty—his experiences have ranged 
from newspaper reporter on the 
Montreal Gazette to managing his 
father’s orange groves in Palestine. 


Donalda Soars 


On Drill Report 


Big width of high-grade gold 
ore in a drill hole put down 1,300 
ft. northeast of the northeast 
corner ct the Noranda property 
is the explanation offered in To- 
ronto financial circles for a sharp 
rise in shares of Donalda Mines 
from 35 cents to $1.25 a share. 

According to reports which 
lacked official confirmation at 
press time, a length of 106 ft. of 
core carrying gold values was 
pulled from a depth of 450 ft. in 
this hole, with 55 to 60 ft. of the 
core rumored to average about 
$12 per ton, 

Little is known on what the 
intersection in the hole repre- 
sents,’ it is stated, but a second 
drill is reported being added to 
accelerate the outlining of values. 
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FLYING DUTCHMAN 


Robert Bernard Cornelius Noorduyn, builder of the only plane 

designed in and for Canada now being made in Canvila 

the “Norseman” — was recently made president of the Air 

Industries and Transport Association. The six-foot Hollander, 

who has licked aircraft troubles all the way from the draughting- 

board to Cabinet level, may bé expected to iron out some of 
the air industries’ difficulties. 


Racketeer Beats Rap 
By Occasional Refund 


Under present securities administration in Ontario great em- 
phasis is laid on restitution. That is, people who feel they have had 
a “raw deal” from a stock salesmen may have the help of the 
Securities Commission in getting their money back. 


Unfortunatély, this policy of restitution often proves to be a 
means whereby the stock pirate may evade the penalty of the law 
and is able to continue his extremely profitable depredations on the 
public all across Canada. 


For the share-pushing firm interested in selling shares at high 
profit—and with few or with no scruples on how its salesmen do 
it—restitution has become a “safety valve” which allows not only 
continuation of selling by misrepresentation but also retention of 
most of the gains. 

If only one out of every five victims seeks redress and the money 
has to be given back, share pushing is still an extremely profitable 
business. 

The highbinder’s salesman is very well coached. His most ex- 
treme representations are usually made verbally with no witnesses, 
Hence, it is only in some cases that restitution is possible. 

But if the racketeer stock firm or its salesman is really caught 
“off base,” restitution will often prevent imposition of heavy fines 
or jail terms, 

Cases herewith cited show that though a firm has been re- 
peatedly required to make restitution, the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission has not cancelled its license and permits it to continue 
operations. 

When a case does reach court, it is the salesman usually who 
becomes the “fall guy” for the firm, though often it is the firm 
and not the salesman which puts up funds for restitution. The 
defense usually is that the salesman was acting without orders— 
that the head of the firm was not aware of what his salesmen were 
doing and saying. 

In a 1943 judgment the Board of Review, a body designed to 
act as a court of appeal from decisions of the Security Commission, 
found that the function of the Ontario Securities Commission was 
“to secure that persons dealing in securities will be honest and of 
good repute.” A Privy Council judgment of Lord Atkins in 1932 
on the Alberta Securities Act was quoted by the Board of Review 
in its judgment as follows: 

“There is no reason to doubt that the main object sought to be 
secured in this part of the Act is to secure that persons who carry 
on the business of dealing in securities shall be honest and of good 
repute, and in this way to protect the public from being defrauded.” 

In view of that, how many times, in the opinion of the Ontario 
Securities Commission, can a firm or individual be associated with 
dealings judged sufficiently dishonest to require restitution and 
still remain “honest and of good repute?” 

Here are four cases of restitution involving one single firm which 
is still very active. Two of the cases reached court in small Ontario 
towns, but restitution settlements were reached and the only thing 
that happened was that the salesman concerned went to work for 
another organization. The head of the firm is under indictment in 
the United States for alleged violation of securities regulations. 

The Financial Post knows of this firm phoning prospects in New- 
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Paper Order Washington Probes 
To Remain Raise Big Issues 


Criticism of Canol and Aluminum Contracts 


Puts Ottawa on Qui Vive — Political Pressure 
May Force Deals Revision Despite Legal Status 


Unchanged 


Printing Administra- 
tor John Atkins Rejects 
Brief Proposing 


“Dealer” Rationing 


Any hopes of early alteration of 
Order 332 with its attendant restric- 
tions on “unessential uses” of pap- 
er to 25 lb. per month have been 
greatly dimmed by recent develop- 
ments, 

In turning down “dealer level 
rationing,” as proposed by six in- 
dustry associations in a brief, Print- 
ing Administrator John Atkins 
stated that the order was based on 
“a knowledge of the immediate situ- 
ation” not available to the printing 
trades, and that “it is not reasonable 
to appraise the merits of Order 332 
until it has been in force for a 
period.” 

A Printing Trade Analysis 


Organizations submitting the brief 
—Toronto Graphic Arts, Employing 
Photo Engravers, Employing Elec- 
trotypers, Toronto Trade Composi- 
tion and Quebec Provincial Associ- 
ations plus the Employing Printers 
and Stationers Guild of Vancouver 
—were primarily concerned with 
the impact of the order on the print- 
ing trades. Their brief was not an 
exhaustive investigation of how 

(Continued on page 2, col. 6) 


Wartime Foods 
Plan Gets Off 


To Good Start! 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Organizational meet- 
ings to start the newly revamped 
Crown company, Wartime Foods 
Corp., on its way, are being held 
this week in Toronto. 

Originally created as a subsidiary 
of Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corp. to deal in purchase and sale 
of cattle for export to the U. S., the 
company has now been reorganized 
to regulate import of fresh fruit and 
vegetables into Canada. 

A new board of directors and 
management has been named and 
the offices of the company moved to 
Toronto. For the past year the com- 
pany has been virtually inactive. 

President of the new company is 
expected to be R. T. Mohan of Gen- 
eral Foods, administrator of Coffee, 
Tea and Spices for WPTB. New 
general manager is J. B. Landers, 
Canadian Fruit Distributors, Ltd. K. 
W. Taylor, WPTB Co-ordinator of 
Foods and formerly president of the 
company, now becomes vice-presi- 
dent, A. N. H. James is slated to be 
new secretary-treasurer. 

Under its original charter War- 
time-Foods was given wide powers 
to buy, sell, store, transport or dis- 
tgibute foodstuffs of any descrip- 
tion. Its capital stock will still be 
owned by CPSC, but management 
of the technical business of regulat- 
ing importation of fruits and vege- 
tables will be divorced from the 
general operations of CPSC and 
placed under the new management 
at Toronto, 

The new board is expected to in- 
clude trade, labor and other repre- 
sentatives. 


OTTAWA. — Though there is 
neither surprise nor alarm about 
‘Washington's current agitation over 
Canol and Aluminum of Canada 
contracts, it is highly probable im- 
portant international repercussions 
will arise in the next few months 
over these matters. 

The Truman Committee findings 
on Canol have already led to de- 
mands that this whole contract be 
rewritten, in light of revelations as 
to its present or future value. In the 
case of aluminum contracts, Cana- 
dians are seeing at an early stage a 
revival of the old “full employment” | 
cry. U. S. Western and Pacific Coast | 
interests, where these uneconomic 
aluminum plants were erected, are | 
demanding that money and man- 
power within that country’s own 
borders be kept in use and at work 
rather than have the U. S. continue 
to buy aluminum from Canada. 

So far as both equity and legal 
considerations are concerned, the 
Canadian position is thought here to 
be both clear and unassaifable. 
Whether or not there will be a dis- 
position to make concessions apart 
from obvious “rights” is a problem 
yet to he solved. Certainly, both the 
U. S. Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament will hear a lot more in 
the near future. 

Select Committee’s Report Due 

In Ottawa, the select Parliament- | 
ary Committee which met l@st year 
to investigate the aluminum opera- 
tion, is meeting Jan. 19 to draft its 
final report prior to the assembling 
of Parliament a week later, 

One important point not generally 
realized is that if political pressure 
in the U. S. leads that Government 
into cancelling present cantracts 
with Aluminum, Co. of Canada, there 
will be stiff penalties to be paid. 

The main contract which the U. S. 
Government has with Aluminum of 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


Canada was cancellable Jan. 15, 1944. 

fter that date, six months notice 
must be given. After the six months 
period has expired, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment is obligated to pay a pen- 
alty of five cents per pound on the 
amount of aluminum remaining un- 
delivered. Since the entire contract 
expires at the end of 1944, the con- 
tract would only have six. months 
or less to run from the earliest pos- 
sible date of effective cancellation, 

This main contract is dated March, 
1942 and calls for delivery of a bil- 
lion ‘pounds of metal before it ter- 
minates at the end of this year. 

Contract No. 2 

The second contract, which the 
U. S. Government holds with Alu- 
minum of Canada, is about a third 
the size of the larger contract. It 
runs to the end of 1945, and calls for 
delivery of 370 million pounds of 
metal. It also carries penalties and 
provisions similar to the larger con- 
tract, namely a six-month’s cancel- 
lation notice clause and a five-cent 
per pound penalty. In addition, there 
is a further penalty of one cent per 
pound attached in the event of it 
being cAncelled. 

Were either or both of these con- 
tracts to be cancelled as result of 
pressure developing in the U. S. be- 
cause of curtailment of aluminum 
demand and operations in that coun- 
try, Aluminum Co. of Canada would 
therefore be protected for at least 
a further period of six months, and 
the capital cost of plant to which 
U. S. Metals Reserve Corp. contri- 
buted and which was being written 
off at the rate of five cents per 
pound of metal delivered, would be 
underwritten. 

What happened originally was 


| that the U. S. Government paid the 


Canadian company a cash advance 
to enable it greatly to expand facili- 
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Predict Mutual Aid 1944. 


Easier on Can. Taxpayer 


Say Canadian Lend-lease Mechanism More 
Economical of Funds Without Any Falling-off 


in Quantity of Supplies to United Nations 
By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—The 1944 budget ap- 
propriation for Mutual Aid is almost | 
certain to be less than the billion | 
dollars which the Government set | 
aside for that purpose in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 


Chief reason is there is almost | 


certain to be a considerable unap- | 
propriated balance in the Mutual | 
Aid account at end of present fiscal | 
year. 

Since there is no time limit on 
when the billion dollar appropria- | 
tion must be spent, it is presumed | 
this unexpended balance will carry | 
over into 1944-45 for spending then. 

One reason for this lower expen- | 
diture on Mutual Aid in 1943-44) 
than in 1942 is said to be that intro- 
duction of the special Canadian | 
“lend-lease” mechanism has permit- | 
ted more economical use of funds | 
and husbanding of resources than | 
was the case under the previous 
system. ; 

Fact that our “‘lend-lease” aid will 
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What’s Ahead For Canada? 


Stephen Leacock Tells Why French Canadians Do Not Share 


in the Dominion’s 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Chapter 7 


Now what share have the French Cana- 
dians in this new pride, in this new birth of 
an ancient spirit? What share can they have? 
In all fairness we cannot expect them to feel 
as we do. Nor can we, as in the song quoted 
in another chapter, invite them “if they 
cannot be like us to be as like us as they 
.’ But this new spirit reveals to us that 
anyone who would cut off Canada from 
British connection must first cut off the lives 
of the millions of people whom this spirit | 
inspires and animates. It would be well if 
the few Buitish-born people in Canada who 


article, 


alike, is falling 
Canada,” 


except in odd lots. 


that in their pipes and smoke it. 

But the French cannot share this pride. 
Nor can they fall back on a parallel pride 
in the glory of France. That may come later 
if once again the French people can get into | 
their hands the arms they threw so foolishly | 
away. It.is not now. But in any case French | 
Canada is not based on France. The Con- 
quest brought a physical separation, the 


the part of Paris. 
journals. 


English. 


The growth of separatism in Canada be- 
tween the two major nationalities—British 
and French—as discussed in last week's 
Financial Post, is continued in the present 
Dr. Leacock pointed to the fine 
heritage of mutual co-operation which exist- 
ed between the two peoples in the days of 
Macdonald and Laurier. But he finds that 
today the Empire's glorious role in this 
war, instead of inspiring British and French 
“in a broken light on 


The connection by arts 
and letters and science has never been close. 
French Canadians resent any superiority on 
They prefer their own 
Why read the voluminous rags of 
the Third Republic that came out six times 
a day, to be read on the boulevard between 
coffees till they call the next edition? 
even for books French Canada, when pos- 
sible, prefers its own or took its fiction in 


So the French Canadians, in this new 
British ascendancy, are driven in on them- 


tia. 
continent, 


Growing Pride in Empire War Prowess 


selves, to hold all the more tightly to their | 
idea of a “little nation,” an isolated devout | 
people, only asking to be let alone. 
even talk of an actual State, a republic of | 
their own—a Laurentia presently to rise on | 
the St. Lawrence, a dream place, beyond the | 
world of money and rapacity and war—and | 
all their own. Who would not sympathize? | 
Better a place of one’s own with one’s own | 
people in the wilderness than alien rule in} 
a paradise. 


Some 


But geography forbids Lauren- | 


They can’t have that. Yet even | 


cost Canadian taxpayers less money 
in 1943 than in 1942 does not, it is 
claimed, mean there has been a pro- 
portionate falling-off in quantity of 
supplies, war goods, etc., available 
to Britain and other United Nations. 
Through Mutual Aid it has been 
simply easier to control and admine- 
ister the complex international set- 
tling out of balances and ensure 


| that every available sterling bal- 


ance and similar credits have been 
applied against the cost of Canadian 
production. 
Say Canada Tardy 

There has been criticism from 
time to time that Canada has been 
tardy in setting up her Mutual Aid 
mechanism, particularly in regard to 
China. 

Against this, it is stated, aid 
which Canada has been giving 
China indirectlythreugh production 


, of war goods which ultimatelg find 
| their way to China via the U. S. has 


continued unabated. It is also 
pointed out Canada has taken great 
pains to see that war production 
which she sent to China shall be in 
a form instantly available for use 
as’ soon as it arrives. Heretofore 
guns or weapons have been shipped 
without much thought as to the ame 
munition, firing equipment and an- 
cillary material necessary to permit 
the guns at once to be set up and 
fired. 

No decision has yet been reached 
whether the 1944 Mutual Aid appro- 
priation will include the $90 mil- 
lions or thereabouts Canada is ex- 
pected to contribute to UNRRA. It 
is argued that it would be easy to 
include this contribution under next 
year’s Mutual Aid appropriation. On 
the other hand, it may be consider- 
ed politically desirable to separate 
discussion of the two forms of aid 
which Canada is giving to other 
nations. 

1944 Demands Less? 

It is also quite possible the 

amount of money actually needed in 


The St. Lawrence is the gateway to a/ 1944 for Mutual Aid may be less 


than 1943. So far this is largely a 


a pleasant dream makes an unwelcome day | matter of conjecture. The ultimate 


easier, 


other race 


And 


| guarantee 


‘ 


they are 


can, and where we ‘can’t, say so. 
people must realize that the French and} 
their language and their religion are here 
| to stay, and deserve to. 
| tees we gave should be rewelded with the 


It seems to me that on both sides we} 
should try to realize the attitude of the! . war budget which will reasonably 


and meet and match it where we | 
British | 


The legal guaran- 


of honest opinion and intention. | 


|The French are not going to disappear, and 


also not going to spread over 
(Continued on page 8), 


od 


answer is tied closely with another 
equally diffigult problem, namely, 
the hazard of estimating for 1944-45 


reflect the war program and 
probabilities in that period. It is 
altogether likely that the 1944-45 
budget will have to be brought 
down on the basis of Canada fight- 
ing an all-out war with Germany 
through the entire 12-month period. 
Such a budgét would, of course, be 
far in excess of what is hoped will 
happen if Germany is knocked out 
of the war early in or during 1944 
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“PONY” WINDBREAKERS 


How many times have you wished for just 
such a jacket. Trim in looks, sturdy in construc- 


tion and a “bear” for punishment. Scan 
the detail below. Garment . . 


13.95 


® Tailored of fine “Pony” leathers in choice of green, tan 


or brown. 


® Neat zipper front style with turn down collar — lined 


throughout. 


© Finished with 2 large waist pockets, zippered breast 
pockets, adjustable waist and cuffs. 


© Full fitting sizes 36 to 44 in the lot. 


OUT OF TOWN ORDERS PLEASE ADDRESS 
“SHOPPING SERVICE" 
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Periodical Press Group Holds 
Two-day Meet With Officials 


Typical of the efforts of the 
business and magazine press of 
Canada to get the news behind 

. the news, to be reaily well in- 
formed on the subjects of vital 
importance to their particular 
groups of readers, were two 
conferences held in Toronto this 
week. 

The Financial Post brought 
staff writers from its Montreal 
and Ottawa offices and had half 

, a dozen of its senior men from 
its Toronto office attending. 

Wednesday, editors, reporters, 
managers and publishers of na- 
tional periodicals met in Toronto 
with Donald Gordon, head of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and senior members of 
his staff for a conference on 
price control and rationing. 

As we enter what may be the 
last year of the European war, 
the whole problem of anti-infla- 
tion controls has supreme im- 
portance. Mr. Gordon and his 
assistants discussed questions 
such as “de-control” when the 
war ends; the possible need for 
rationing when the war is over, 
and other vital aspects of the 
price control problem. 

Further work was done in 
three round-table discussions on 
particular aspects; the business 
newspaper group with . one 
WPTB official covering that 
general field; the magazine edi- 
ters with another; the agricul- 
tural paper editors with another. 

The editors got invaluable in- 
formation for articles which 
will help their readers now; 
some confidential information 
of what to expect in the future. 

The WPTB officials got some 

, Valuable information about 
public reaction to price con- 
trol; about its effect on various 
lines of business. 


Because business paper edi- 
tors know intimately the situa- 
tion within their particular 
fields, and at the same time see 
the all-over picture within an 
industry as few businessmen 
have the privilege or opportun- 
ity of knowing, they have 
proved that they can help offi- 
cialdom in an important way. 

WPTB officials participating 
included: 


Denald Gordon, chairman, WPTB 
K. W. Taylor, Foods Co-ordinator. 


F. S. Grisdale, deputy foods co-ord, 
| George E, Britnell, economic adviser, 
Foods Admin. 
| H. H. Bloom, Farm Machinery admin, 
Douglas Dewar, chief, prices div. 
Roy Geddes, chief, supply, div. 
R. F. Chisholm, distributive trades co- 
ordinator. 
Craufurd Martin, chief, distribution. 
Byrne Sanders, director, consumer 
branch. 


Thursday, morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions of period- 
ical editors from all over Can- 
ada were spent with top officials 
of the National War Finance, 
Committee. 


Problems of war finance,. par- 
ticularly selling of Victory 
bonds, are among the most ur- 
gent facing Canada this year. 
The battle against inflation in 
the months immediately follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities 
will be at its most critical phase. 
Selling Victory Bonds to a pub- 
lic that expects the war to be 
over shortly, or when the war 
will have ended, will be a very 
different and perhaps more dif- 
ficult problem than this has 
been so far. 


Among National War Finance 
Committee members taking part 
in general and round-table dis- 
cussions were: 


Hon, J. L. Isley, Minister of Finance. 
Graham F. Towers, chairman, NWFC. 
K. A. Henderson, executive chairman, 
David B, Mansur, assistant chairman, 
H. E. Cochran, assistant chairman, 
D, K. Baldwin, assistant chairman, 
J. H. Ratcliffe, assistant chairman, 
Ruth Running, public relations. 

R. J. Dunlevy, publie relations. 

H. Richardson, public relations. 

D. Henshaw, public relations. 

W. C. Harris, agriculture division. 
F. J. Westcott, agriculture division. 
S. E. Nixon, director of research. 

J. dePencier, chm., Stamp Sales. 

Dr. M. M. McOdrum, payroll savings. 
W. H. Budden, secretary, NWFC. 


- Annual Meetings 


1944 Company 
Jan. 18—National Life 
| Jan. 18—Asbestos Corp.* 
| Jan, 19—Bank of Toronto ., 
| Jan. 19—Imperial Life ses Toronto 
Jan. 20—Canada Life .......++. +. Toronto 
| Jan. 20—Manufacturers Life 
| Jan. 25—Confederation Life .... 
27—Canada Iron 


Place 


Toronto 
Montreal 
seoees TOronto 


| Jan. 
| Jan, 27—Excelsior Life 

. 27—Natl. Sewer Pipe - 

. 28—Crown Life 

an, 28—Foreign Power Secs, ., 

. 31—Can, Food Products . 

. 2—Bk/ Nova Scotia 

. &—Sun Life Assur. ........ Montreal 

. 28—Montreal Life Ins. .... Montrea! 


* Special general. 


Hi You Keen « Gile of 
THE FINANCIAL POST 


You may now get an Index to the major 
articles published in these columns during 


1943. 


This Index, published at the beginning of 
the year, has been reprinted. As long as 
copies are available, we will be glad to 
send them to interested subscribers, on 
request to the editor. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
481 University Ave, TORONTO 








| THE WASHINGTON LETTER 


1943 Dividends * 


See Loosening Inter-American Trade Off $2 Million 
Plan Economic Meet in Sept., 1944 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
WASHINGTON.—Office of For- 


| eign Economic Administration has 


announced possible relaxation at an 
early date of the more rigid war- 
time import and export regulations 
governing trade within the Ameri- 
cas, 


In broad terms, the new plan an- 
ticipates a system of general trade 


| licenses which have prevailed dur- 


ing the last two years. Such a plan 
has been applied, effective Jan. 1, 
touching export of U. S. flour to 
Central and South American mar- 
kets, the general quotas being ad- 
ministered by the Flour Millers’ 
Export Corp., a joint company set- 
up by the exporting millers to allo- 
cate shipping space during the sub- 
marine days. This corporation now 
takes over the shipping quotas and 
restores normal trade relations with 


| the Latin American commercial im- 


porters. 


In releasing this segment of trade 
back to private enterprise, the OEA 
required only that flour exports be 
limited to actual, heeds in each 
country, and that all blocked Axis 


| nationals in Latin America be de- 
| nied access to U. S. food purchases. 


1943 News 
Below 3 Million Tons 





For the remainder, the trade is 
freed of all U. S. government con- 
trols, each participating mill in the 
Flour Millers’ Export Corp. taking 
a fixed quota of the export busi- 
ness, as determined by its previous 
trade, and its share holdings in the 
export corporation. 

Buyers deal only with the Ex-| 
port Corp., rather than with the in- 
dividual member firms with whom 
they formerly did business directly. 

* * +. 
Pan-American Conference 

A proposal that all nations of the 

western hemisphere be brought to- 


| gether for a conference on postwar 


economic plans has been put for- 
ward by the governing board of 
Pan-American Union, in line with 
pledges made at the Rio Conference 
of American Foreign Ministers two 
years ago. 

The conference, tentatively plan- 
ned for Sept., 1944, would be the | 
first considerable assembly on post- 
war economic collaboration among 
the American nations, just as the 
Rio conference early in 1943 laid 
the groundwork for the elaborate 
wartime co-operation now being 
carried on by the joint committees 
with Canada, Mexico and Brazil. 


print Output 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—December output 


| of 249,693 tons brought Canadian 


newsprint production for 1943 up 
to 2,982,797 tons, according to. returns 
compiled by the Newsprint Service 
Bureau and the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada. This contrasts with 
3,177,102 tons the year before and 
is the lowest output reported for 
any of the war years, but still 112,- 
000 tons above the 1939 figure. 


Shipments last year topped the 
$-million-ton mark, or 201,000 tons 
less than in 1942, Domestic market 
absorbed 192,820 tons, United States 
2,549,759, and overseas 266,807 tons. 
In the previous year Canada took 
202,536; United States, 2,810,839 and 


| overseas 195,312 tons, 
Somewhat similar results were | 


achieved by the two mills in New- 
foundland. Production totalled 236,- 
207 tons, compared with 277,426 tons 
in 1942. Shipments aggregated 263,- 
892 tons, with 131,031 tons going to 


| 66.8% in 1939. 


the United States and 131,833 tons 
overseas. For the previous year the 
American market took 195,733 tons 
and overseas 83,479 tons. | 


American production of news-| 
print paper last year at 804,853 tons | 
compared with 952,616 tons in 1942. | 
This is the lowest output recorded | 
by the American industry in many | 
years and reflects the steady switch- | 
ing of machine capacity to paper 
products other than newsprint. 
Shipments paralleled production. 

For all of last year Canadian mills | 
had an operating ratio of 67.8%. 
This contrasts with 72.2% in 1942: 
78.9% in 1941; 78.3% in 1940 and 

Stocks of newsprint: manufactur- | 
ers at the end of last December | 
totalled 115,550 tons, a decline of | 
6,423 tons during the month. This| 
is an abnormally low figure and} 
compares with 270,964 tons held at) 
the end of 1939. 





Racketeer Beats Rap 
By Occasional Refund 


(Continued from page 1) 
foundland and Vancouver Island. Calls as far afield as California 


are reported to be not unusual. 


A practice of this firm has been to sell “treasury shares” at 


around twice the price shares could be bought for on the Toronto 


over-the-counter market. 


Restitution was given in one of these cases which will be of 
interest.to other clients who made similar purchases, 


Another firm which issues a weekly tipster sheet noted for its 
many inaccuracies and falsifications has had four of its salesmen 
found guilty of stock fraud or other offenses connected with sale of 
securities. None of the salesmen served time in jail, partial or full 
restitution being made. In two cases at least, the firm provided the 


restitution money. 


While several restitutions have been made by this second firm 
when its hand was forced, no restitution was made to the great 
majority of those people who purchased shares on the basis of the 
multitudinous misrepresentations contained in the attractively 


printed weekly tip sheet. 


Another firm, busily sharepushing, is headed by a man who 
came to Canada several years ago from the United States. In 1942, 
while registered as a salesman with the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission, he was fined $50 by an Ontario court for false registration 





under the National Registration Act. The name he was using was an 


alias, The conviction did not bring suspension of his license and a 
few months later he was granted a license to operate a firm under 


Change of Names Act. A clause of the Securities Act requires that 


his old alias which by this time he had legally adopted under the | 


registration shall not be granted to people using fictitious names to | 
hide their true identity. Restitution has been required of this firm on 


at least one occasion. 


This month, another Toronto firm was forced to return $400 as 
restitution to a client, following representations to the Ontario 


Securities Commission. 


In this case, the firm took the woman’s good securities, including 
shares in Teck-Hughes and Leitch Gold Mines (valued at $2,300 in 


all), and gave her in exchange oil royalties valued at about $1,600. 


No known disciplinary action was taken., | 


Only partial restitution was made. 


Another Toronto firm which lost a fortune for its clients in ill- 
advised royalty financing has been pressuring some mining ground 


recently. 


Two cases are known where important developments were 
claimed on properties where no work was being done. This firm is 
known to use the telephone to points as far away as Prince Edward 
Island. Restitution has been forced in several instances. 


A woman who has been dealing with another of these operators 


writes: 


“I’m just wondering if I have been one of those simple fools. 


I’m rather worried as that was my life savings. 


and offered to advise me. 


information about. 


This firm wrote 


€ I went to see them and the gentleman 
there advised me to sell my International Petroleum, Teck-Hughes, 
Macassa, and buy some wonderful stock that they had some private 


“So I was persuaded to buy 2,400 shares of this stock at 19c, 7,000 
shares of another stock at 38c and 240 shares of still another. These 
all went up a few cents but now the first is around 7c, the second 
is offered at 13c and I never can see the other one in the paper. 
Though he told me I would get a dividend on the latter I’ve never 
done so. I bought all these in May. Would you please tell me if I'd 
better sell while I’ve anything left.” 


There are prima facie indications of something very undesirable 
in selling of these shares to this woman as there never was any 
likelihood of a dividend being paid on the one issue as claimed. 
The worst danger facing the firm involved would appear to be that, 
provided the woman has the courage and enterprise to “raise cain” 
with the Securities Commission, she may get her money back. A 
bid exists on only one of the three issues now—at a small fraction 


of the price paid. 


Most people of course just “take their licking” quietly; don’t 
care to get mixed up with officialdom; don’t know that there is a 
possibility of getting their money back when fraud is involved. 


Probably not one victim of share pushing in a hundred makes any 
protest. Restitution occasionally makes a very small dent indeed 


in the sharepusher's profits, 


\ 


Without going into details, the 
Pan-American governing board 
looks upon the projected conference 
as vehicle to further development of 
western hemisphere resources and 
markets, 


As a preparatory step U. S. offi- 
cials are planning to perfect the 
mechanism of the great inter- 
American bank, as outlined and 
agreed upon at the Rio conference. 
Legislation authorizing U. S. par- 
ticipation in that bank was present- 
ed in Congress by the State Depart- 
ment more than a year ago, but has 
been held up in the Senate Banking 
Committee. 


The Administration seeks author- 
ity to establish an international 
commercial bank, which might 
eventually be in direct competition 
with all existing banks throughout 
the Americas. The Banking Com- 
mittee of the Senate insists that 
only a discount bank should be cre- 
ated, to serve the existing national 
banking structures in their inter- 
national operations. An agreement 
on this measure would enhance con- 
siderably prospects for substantial 
accomplishments at the forthcoming 
All-American economic parley. 


Windsor Cuts _ 
Civie Debt 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINDSOR.—Debenture debt of 
the City of Windsor was reduced 
by $2,988,878.13 during 1943 accord- 
ing to report of Windsor’s Board of 
Sinking Fund Trustees made to city 
council. Total debenture debt of the 
municipality now stands at $28,215,- 
254.21. 

At time of refunding in 1937 the 
municipal debenture debt stood at 
$34,548,544.71. 

Although the Windsor Refunding 
Plan entered into by the municipal- 
ity and the creditors limits the an- 
nual purchase of new debentures to 
$150,000, the sinking fund trustees 
disregarded the limitation. ‘There 
was talk during the year that the 
legislature would be asked to re- 
move the limitation from the plang 

The limitation will be automati- 
cally removed under the plan in 
1946. By that time it is expected in 
official quarters that the debenture 


A special committee appointed by 


Late Declarations Im- 
prove Year’s Showing 
Over Early Estimate 


Revised figures for dividends paid 
in December, according to The Fi- 
nancial Post's compilation, show a 
smaller drop in the total for 1943 
than was anticipated a month ago. 
Total for the year is now indicated 
at $286.2 millions, a drop of $2.2 
millions from 1942. Revised figures 
for the month and year, with com- 
paratives, follow: 

Monthly Dividends 

1943 1942 
$22,952,057 
10,016,154 
27,730,638 
21,221,615 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 

eeeeeeeeaeteee 
August 
September ...e00. 
October . . 


November .. 6,300,932 
64,270,372 60,329,217 


286,190,349 288,415,215 
Despite improvement resulting 
| from declaration of late dividends 
| during December, after the previ- 
ous Post compilation had been pre- 
pared, the dividend total for the 
year continues an almost uninter- 
rupted downward -trend that has 
been in evidence since these com- 
pilations were first made in 1937. 
The yearly totals follow: 

Yearly Totals 


1943 ..... ee ccccccceeeccceccsces eee 
1942 Seeeeeeeeeesaetens 


eeeeeeeeerewess 


It should be noted that the totals 
reported by The Financial Post are 
a straight summation of dividends 
paid by all companies in which 
there is a known public investment 
interest. Since they include pay- 
ments by holding companies, invest- 
ment trusts, etc., there is some dup- 
lication. For example, that part of 
the Andian National dividend that 
goes to International Petroleum ap- 
pears three times—as a payment 
by Andian National, as that part of 
International Petroleum’s dividend 
traceable to its receipts from An- 
dian, and again in the dividends of 
Imperial Oil, which holds the con- 
trolling interest in International 
Petroleum. 

The totals shown are thus all 
somewhat inflated, but remain re- 
liable indicators of the trend. 


'U. S. Discusses 
Pulp Price Boost 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.—Office of Price 
Administration has acknowledged 
need for an early increase in the 
woodpulp price ceiling, but has not 
been able to reach an agreement 


| dustry. 
' The pulp industry has appealed 


city council has been studying the | 


prospects for two months and has | for a flat increase of $12 a ton. In- 
consulted: with provincial depart- 


| stead, OPA is working on a sched- 


| cost aluminum compared with what| 


'Canadian aluminum under 


In the meantime, announced in- 
tention of Archibald McPherson, of 
London, Ont,, bondholders’ repre- 
sentative on the sinking fund com- 
mittee, to resign is reported to have 
been caused by the other trustees’ 
disregard of the limitation upon 
their purchases under the plan. 

The report to city council showed 
the sinking fund made a profit of 
$474,390.70 on its purchases during 


| the year and the annual interest 


saving caused by the purchases 
totalled $94,260.22, 

Purchases during the year sent 
prices of Windsor debentures up- 
ward, 


| 
ment of municipal affairs officials 
| 


Washington 
Probes Canol 


And Aluminum | 


(Continued from page 1) 
ties and meet the U.S. demand for 


| increased output. It is this capital 


advance which is now being oe] 
ten-off” at the rate of five cents a 


writing production to the extent of | 
five cents, guarantee the company 
against having to forfeit any of the) 
cash advance made earlier and) 


| which has already been spent. 


Capital Fuss 

Much has been made in recent, 
weeks at Washington of the | 
million pounds of aluminum Canada | 
is supplying the U. S. this year 
under present contracts. Admittedly | 


| this is “marginal” production, since | 


it represents an undertaking which | 
Canada entered into reluctantly at | 
the urgent request of U. S. authori- 
ties. However, unlike the “marginal” 
production which the U. S. under- | 
took subsequently in various plants | 
throughout its own domain, the 
Canadian production, by reason of 
power and other costs, is very low- 


is being produced at the four U. S. 
Government-owned plants now 
being closed down. 

Recent statements fronr Washing- 
ton contend cost to the U. S. of 
these 
contracts is 21 cents a pound, As was 
disclosed before Parliament last 
year, base price on 80% of the U. S. 
contracts is 15 cents per pound 
(U. S. funds) and on the remaining 
20% of the contract, 17 cents per 
pound. In addition, there are now 
escalator clauses in effect which at 
the peak of war emergency condi- 
tions last year got as high as 5 cents 
a pound. | 

It is understood that this added 
“escalator” cost has now been re- 
duced. It is therefore likely the pres- 
ent cost of Canadian aluminum to 
the U. S. is also considerably less 
than the 2l-cent per pound figure 
mentioned by Senator Bone of 
Washington State. 

The escalator clause of the U. S. 
contracts is determined each quarter | 





} and is calculated on the cost of ma-| 


terials, labor, transportation, etc. in 
relation to the base period. 


ule which would grant an increase 
of $10 on bleached sulphite, $8 on 
unbleached, and $6 on soda pulp. 

But these increases would apply 
only in the Northeastern and Lake 
states. Mills still pinched by high 
costs would be granted a tempor- 
ary subsidy to sustain maximum 
production without excessive profits 
to the low-cost producers. 

Pulp prices have been pegged by 
various devices since July, 1940, and 
in the interim labor costs, coal 
prices and machinery maintenance 
expenses have advanced consistent- 
ly. These factors have pinched pro- 
ducers to the point where maximum 
output is seriously threatened, ac- 
cording to current industry statis- 
tics. 


Paper Order 
Unchanged 


(Continued from page 1) 
equitable distribution of paper may 
prove among consumers on the basis 
of essentiality. 

The brief claimed that printers’ 
and lithographers’ advertising uses 
only 1% of book and fine papers 


| pound. The two contracts, by under- | and that the paper saving under the 


order was thus small. Mr. Atkins, 
however, declares, “The true con- 
ditions are not what the authors of 
the brief imagine them to be,” and 
expresses the opinion that perhaps 
not more than 3% of the producers 


| of printing will be “affected peculi- 


arly” by the order. 
Under the proposal advanced in 
the brief, “essential printing” would 


| have been changed and defined by 


the Administrator in consultation 
with an Advisory Committee. It was 
suggested whatever economies pos- 
sible should be made in this es- 


| sential matter and that whatever 


remained should be rationed to 
printers on the basis of tonnage pre- 
viously used. 

Mr. Atkins, in dealing with these 
proposals, stated: 

“The alternative policies pro- 
posed fail to ensure production of 
the essential printed matter of Can- 
ada, use of which must be curtailed 
if demand and supply are to be bal- 
anced.. They would leave the prob- 
lem of essentiality to the individual 
judgments of 3,500 printers, none 
of whom could possibly be aware 
of the facts necessary to right de- 
cisions. They do not provide for 
the orderly production of highly 
specialized essential printing. They 
would impede or prevent the auto- 
matic adjustment of paper supply 
to rapidly changing demand. They 
would also result in an increased 
cost of printing for those whose 
need for essential printed matter 
had increased or shifted. They 
make no provision for new de- 
mands which are considerable and 
increasing.” 

Whatever transpirés in respect of 
Order No. 332, Mr. Atkins made it 
abundantly clear that the problem is 
one of rationing a limited supply of 
paper to meet a total denfand which 
exceeds that supply. Said Mr. 
Atkins: 

“More paper cannot now be made 
available for non-essential and less 
essential purposes without jeopar- 
dizing the supply of essential print- 
ed matter.” 


| debt will have been again refunded. | 25 yet with spokesmen for the in- 


| 


| 


OUR Fighting WORKERS 


Give Wings To Victory 


) 


"latin 7 a 
~. e 


Workers and manage- 
ment, heroically speeding 
up the number of bomb- 
ers, fighters and pursuit 
planes, are playing their 
part in the battle of pro 
duction to bring victory. 
May the flow of war ma- 
chines keep ever mount+ 
ing until the United Nae 
tions have achieved vice 
tory. Through hundreds of 
branchesacross Canada the 
Bank of Montreal is co- 
Operating with war-time 
workers and industries. 


MONTREAL 


; . FOUNDED IN 1817 
Modern, Experienced Banking Service... the Outcome of 126 Years’ Successful Operation 


A17$. 


Prospectors’ Meetings F ind 


Warm Toronto 


Opening in Toronto this week, 
meetings of the Prospectors’ and 
Developers’ Association have met 
with an enthusiastic reception. 

If the attendance and interest is 
any indication, 1944 may experience 
a prospecting boom transcending the 
wartime search for strategic min- 
erals, 

Indicating a shift in interest, 
highlight of the opéning meetings 
was the talk of James E. Thompson, 
Ontario Department of Mines, on 
recent geological studies in the Kirk- 
land Lake-Larder Lake country. 
They suggest many further untested 
possibilities of gold mines to be in- 
vestigated. 

Dt. H. C. Ricaby, Deputy Minister 
of Mines for Ontario, told the as- 
sembled prospectors he regarded 
appointment of an Ontario Mining 
Commission the most important de- 
velopment in Ontario mining in 1943. 

Any plan which might be ad- 


Response 


vanced by the Prospectors’ & Dee 
velopers’ Association to the Ontario 
|Government to aid them and the 
mining industry as a“whole will ree 
|ceive careful consideration, Dr. 
\ Ricaby assured the meeting. 
| It was suggested the prospectors 
would probably be well advised to 
direct their future efforts to ine 
tense investigation of smaller areas. 
He thought, moreover, the old 
method of search could no longet 
serve, since most of the easily ex- 
posed ground had been combed over. 
Dr. E. S. Moore, discussing the 
iron possibilities of the Sault Ste. 
Marie area, declared the iron dee 
posits present and indicated were 
important, although practically all 
the iron ore must be treated before 
shipment. Michipicoten and other 
parts of the Sault district contain 
the largest iron reserves yet dise 
closed in Canada, Dr. Moore de- 
clared. 





Agreement on Currencies 


Believed Much 


Closer 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Officials here are con- 
siderably encouraged by reports of 
progress made by British and U. S. 
experts towards agreement on a 
common plan for international cur- 
rency stabilization. 

It is quite definite the “gap” be- 
tween British and U. S. views has 
considerably narrowed and that the 
resultant compromise is in line with 
Canadian ideas on what constitutes | 
a proper and adequate program. | 


There are still important differences | 


to be overcome but general progress 
in recent weeks toward agreement 
is considered a good omen. 

What is expected to develop is an- 
other formal discussion between a 
few of the nations most intimately 


Investor’s Index 


Jan, 15, 1944 


A. E. Ames... 5 Gt.-West Life 9, 14 
Alg. Cen. & H.B. 4 Ham. Bridge . 4 
Anaconda Brass 13. Harding Carpet . 24 
Atlas Steels... 4 Hudson’s Bay .. 9 
Balfour Bldg... ® Indus. Factors . 
Bang. Can. N. 3,10 Lake St. Louls. B. 5 
B.A, Oil. ..5,26 Melchers Distil.. 5 
B.C. Electric. . 4 Mersey Paper. 
Burry Biscuit. . 5 Mid-Cont, Oil . 
Can. Car. . . 4, 13 

Canada Dry... 4 

Can, Foundries . 9 

Can. Gen. Ins... 9 

Can. Int. Paper. 8 

Can. Life, ... 11 
Can. Nor. Pwr. . 14 
C. P. Airlines . . 23 
CPR y 


Cassidy’s Ltd. . . 14 
Distillers-Seag. . 4 
Dom. Bridge . . 26 
Donalda Mines. 1 
East Koot. Pwr. 9 


Fleet Aircraft . . 16 
Foreign Power . 13 


MINES AND OILS 


B. A. Oil. . . 5,26 . Lake Shore M.. 26 
Cen. Pat. Gold . 26 Little Long Lac . 26 
Dom. Oil Co. 13, 26 Norcanols Oil. . 26 
Imperial Oil . . 26 Steep Rock Gold 26 


Power Corp. . 5, 
Sec. C. Int. Inv. 


United Corp. . . 
United Shipyds. 


;concerned. This discussion would 
then pave the way for a formal 
United Nations conference. 

One point not yet settled is 
whether such a conference should 
await clearer understanding be- 
tween Britain, U. S. and other pow- 
ers on world, bank and trade and 
commercial policy generally. Ob- 
viously all these matters are closely 
related to the success of any cur- 
rency plan, but it is thought that 
since currency stabilization discus- 
sions are so far in advance of other 
fischl negotiations that it would be 
unwise not to bring the currency 
talks to finality. 


FOR SALE 


Pleasé let me have your best 
bid for 50 Common Shares of 
Allen’s Toronto Theatres. 


Box 35, The Financial Post, 
Toronto 


Editorial Opportunity 


Good opportunity for man 
with some financial or statis- 
tical experience to write for 
outstanding business publica- 
tion. War workers ineligible. 
Apply nearest Employment 
and Selective Service Office. 
Refer to H. O. 706. 
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Up-to-Date 


MARKET DATA 


CANADA & NEWFOUNDLAND 


How to make wise decisions in the fields of dealership 
appointments, in distribution and marketing, in advertis- 
ing, in strategic location of sales forces, plants, etc., is a 
question of more importance than ever for the enterprising 
executive who will successfully meet coming problems. 


You will find indispensable help in the 1944 edition of the 


BUSI 
YEAR 


NESS 
BOOK 


This 144 page volume of useful marketing facts gives 
detailed reports on 150 cities and condensed reports on 


300 towns. 


Ready for release late in March. Limited edition. Ensure 
receipt of your copy by ordering today. 


Postpaid $2 each 


The Financial Post 
481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Promptly upon publication please send me 


Be ots V4 etdccédweens 


copies of 


BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1944, at $2.00 each postpaid. I 


enclose $ 
Name ... 


Address 
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oronto Gets 30-year Super-plan 


_ Experts Go All-out For Traffic Ways, and Rigid Segregation of Areas 


Toronto is Canada’s first city to 
follow Chicago and Detroit with a/| 
broad, co-ordinated scheme for 
postwar and longer-term metropoli- | 
tan development. The City Plan- 
ning: Board and its technical com- 
mittee have tabled, after a year’s 
study and wide consultation, a 
“master plan” embodying traffic 
provisions, that belatedly recognize 
advent of the automobile, and zon- 
ing proposals which aim to control 
building and area development at | 
hub and rim. 

Toronto’s if really not a concrete 
project but an outline, a collection | 
of earlier as well as new proposals. 
No blueprint, it leaves aside, for the 
most part, questions of timing and 
financing. Quite evidently it seeks | 
rather to inspire future planning | 
than to set boundaries. Its lack of | 
rigidity is probably the reason the 
“plan” has received almost entirely 
favorable initial press. This is also 
probably why The Financial Post 
finds among real estate and con- | 
struction men praise for its breadth | 
and flexibility, and little criticism | 
on details. 

On the other hand, property 
owners, asia group, may become 
outspoken critics of certain of the 
individual proposals, The Post} 
understands. 

Design for Traffic 

A traffic pattern, featured by a} 
new crosstown “super” highway and 
the TTC’s rapid transit system, is 
laid down in the report. 

Toronto’s widest street Spadina 
Avenue, is 132 ft. wide; a new} 
thoroughfare paralleling Bloor St,,| 
Riverdale Ave. and Gerrard St.) 
would be well over 400 ft. wide and | 
would extend across the city from | 
Bloor and Dundas eastward to Main | 
Street. | 

As in Detroit and elsewhere, limi- | 
ted-access crosstown highways are | 
constructed by taking all the land | 
between two adjacent and parallel | 
streets for super street purposes, | 
clearing away buildings but leaving | 
existing streets to serve the build- | 
ings on the far sides of each. | 

Then the central part of the) 
cleared strip is excavated and in the | 
depression is built a dual highway 
with tramline in a centre boulevard; 
access to the highway is gained only 


A downtown civic centre ulti- 
mately would boast a new city hall, 
other public buildings and squares. 
The downtown section generally 
would get a face-lifting, with some 


| of the older buildings demolished, 


municipally-controlled parking lots 
established, overhead wires buried, 
poles and overhanging signs re-| 
moved. 

Recommended as a second central 
development is the westerly ex- 
pansion of the University of To- 
ronto; establishment of a new Con- 
servatory of Music, a public audi- 
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and its committee had deliberately 
ignored these questions and with 
good reason. 

W. H. Bosley, realtor, and H.C. 
Nicholls, Builders’ Exchange presi- 
dent, told The Post they considered 
the plan a sound approach to the 
problems involved. Mr. Bosley said 
he was particularly pleased the 
Board had urged immediate adop- 
tion of the city’s long-proposed zon- 
ing by-law. 

Property Owners Wary 

Representative property owners, 
while apparently not hostile to the 


First critical opinion of the Toronto Planning Board’s 
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cessions from provincial and federal 
authorities. 


“Even if only 10% of the new city 
plan's general proposals were car- | 


ried out by 1970, it would be a 
feather in Toronto’s cap. My own 
opinion is that the plan will be 


implemented 60% or more in the! 
We're going to have | 


next 30 years. 
to spend the millions one way or 
another, and I think this plan shows 
the way.” 
Housing Proposals 
Two blighted and rapidly deteri- 


area should be replanned and re- 


built into new and modern resi- | 


It is proposed that in these two 


districts almost every building ex- 
cept schools and churches be torn 
down, many streets 


blocks of apartments built to rent 


at $25 a month maximum, served | 


by neighborhood shopping areas, 


For some months Montreal 
similarly ambitious plan and.may 
announce details soon. Halifax has 
| begun consultations looking to a 


be others, 


its Architectural Research Group 


th 
too | 
has had a committee at work on a! 


Cafe Operators 
Form National 
Organization 


Name Leo Dandurand 
Head; Group to Act as 
Liaison With WPTB 


For the first time restaurant oper- 
ators in Canada have formed a na- 
tional association. The work of a 
nine-man organizing committee, the 
new association held its first meet- 
ing recently in Ottawa, electing Leo 
J. V. Dandurand, Montreal, presi- 
dent and a slate of officers and dir- 
ectors as listed below. 

Objectives are stated to be to im- 
prove standards, carry out educa- 
tional work and to act as spokesman 
for the whole restaurant business of 
Canada in matters, such as legisla- 
tion, affecting all operators, Organi- 
zation of the national association, 
with which it is planned to affiliate 
provincial and local restaurant or- 
ganizations across Canada, was un- 
dertaken by a committee headed by 
Walter F. Harris, president of Craw- 
ley & McCracken and of Murray's 
Lunch, Montreal. In part it is the 
result of the need felt to have a 
single authoritative spokesman to 
represent the industry with WPTB. 

Five Types of Members 

Five classes of memberships are 
provided: active, active-group; asso- 
ciate; junior; and honorary. 

Active members will comprise the 
major body of restaurant operators 
across Canada. Their fees will be 
based on annual receipts, each $50,- 
000 of annual receipts calling for 
payment of $30 in annual dues and 
entitling the member to a single 
vote. 

Active-group memberships are de- 
signed particularly for restaurants 
in smaller centres, such as the Prair- 
ies. Many of these operators have 


| annual sales of $10,000 or less. They 


can join together to form a group 


| having annual sales of up to $50,000, 
and alleys 
closed and new ones laid out, and} 


paying the $30 annual fee and ob- 
taining one vote. No restaurant hav- 
ing annual sales of more than $35,000 
is eligible for inclusion in a group. 
Associate members will comprise | 
purveyors and suppliers for 
the business. Juntor members are to | 
be employees of active members, 
while honorary memberships may | 


| be granted for services or other rea- | 


sons. The latter membership carries | 
no dues or voting privileges. } 


| master plan. Undoubtedly there will The association’s charter provides | 
orating residential districts on the | 
east and west flanks of the central 


for a total of 40 directors, to repre- | 


Ottawa's federal district problem | sent each province or geographical | 


is, of course, in another class, but | division. 
| still in its early stages, however, the | 


As organization work is 
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“What sort of a world will your 
family live in?” 


Who can say? It may be a world beset by 
endless troubles. Or perhaps the great struggle 
now in progress will lead us into an era of 


peace and prosperity. 


But come what may, there will be changes—in 
values, in securities, and in men’s estates. To 
meet tomorrow's problems, provide the experi- 
enced management of the Crown Trust Com- 
pany as one of the executors named in your 
will. We will gladly answer your enquiries 
regarding our experience, facilities, service 


and moderate charges. 


Let us serve you and your family as Executor 
and Trustee. 


Crown Trust 


EXECUTORS :: 


Company 


TRUSTEES 


3:3 FINANCIAL AGENTS 


R. W. STEELE, President. 
IRVING P. REXFORD, Vice-Pres. and Man. Dir. 
W. RALPH SALTER, K.C., Vice-President. 
HOWARD A. EATON, Manager. 


—— 


As elected at the first meeting, } Brandon: C. E. MOORE, Moore's Restaue 


however, officers and directors are 
as follows: 
Officers: 


LEO J. V. DANDURAND, president, 


| Drury’s Ltee. and Cafe Martin Ltee., Mont- 


real, president, 

VINCENT T. GREGORY, general man- 
ager. Honey Dew Ltd., Toronto, lst vice- 
president. 

CLARENCE FE. MOORE, manager. 
Moore's Restaurants, Winnipeg, 2nd vice- 
president. ’ 

MRS. G. MONTGOMERY, owner 
Montgomery's Coffee Shop, Toronto, 


| secretary-treasurer. 


GEORGE S. HOUGHAM, Canadian Re- 
tail Federation, Toronto, executive vice- 
president. 

Directors: 


rants, Winnipeg. 5 
Ontario: V. T. GREGORY, Honey Dew 


| Ltd., F. D. PATERSON, Muirheads Cafee- 
| terias. GUS LETROS, MISS V. M. RYLEY, 


| TOPOULOS, Veaus Sweets. 


| MACNAUGHTON, 


British Columbia: N. R. BAILEY, owner- | 


manager White Spot Ltd., 
STAMIS, Trocadero Cafe, Vancouver. 
Alberta: A. 


and TOM) 


T. Eaton Co., and 
GOMERY, Toronto 


MRS, F. G. MONTe 

CHARLES BRUNO, 
Hamilton; STANLEY MASTERS. London; 
MISS DOROTHY CRAWFORD. Honey 
Dew, Ottawa. 

Quebec: J. KERHULU, Quebec: C. R, 
BRONSON, Murray’s Lunch, RUFUS L. 
BOND, Cordner’s Ltd.. GEO. C. SPILIO<- 
LEO DAN- 
DURAND, EDDIE PROVOST. Canadian 
Restaurant Owners Assoc, and A. A, 
Scott's Ltd. all of 
Montreal. 

Maritimes: A. H. BENNETT. Moncton; 
L. H. NORMAN and W. A. HART, Halifax, 


Jarvis Court Apartments Ltd. is to 


: : E. BEAVER, Restat'rants 
full list of directors was not elected | Ltd., Calgary; H. E. MERRICK, Edmonton. } 
at the inaugural: meeting, leaving | Saskatchewan: GEORGE S. GRANT, | effect at a special meeting of share- 
opportunities for representation of | Hotel Kitchener. and N. PAPPAS, Bal-| holders. C. M. Nerlich, Toronto, has 
members who join later. | Manitoba: TIM BASS, Olympia Cafe. | been appointed liquidator. 


at intervals and by means of clover- 
deaf entrances, while crossing is 
afforded over bridges integrated 
with the cloverleaf system. 


: : : ; be wound up following a vote to that 
dential neighborhoods for low in-!may have something up their bs eri “ : 
come families, the report urges fur- sleeves for the city proper and its | 


ther. environs, | 


concept of the metropolis of 1975 is largely favorable, 
although property owners are wary. 


This is only one—although the 
most “super”—of the major high- 
way projects listed. 

Another would involve widening 
an east-west downtown thorough- 
fare (Queen St.) through the entire 
downtown district. It would be a 
costly improvement. Suggested also 
are links to proposed provincial 
highways to Barrie, Beaverton and 
Peterborough, as well as a lengthy 
list of general street widenings and 
bottleneck corrections. 

General Proposals 

C.P.B. sees its master plan largely | 
fulfilled by 1975, with the metro- | 
politan area built up over 100 sq. | 
miles instead of the present 45 and 
with 1.5 million population instead | 
of the present .85 million. 

In its report submitted late last 
week to Mayor Conboy the Board | 
urged that the plan be given early | 
and constructive action and that| 
provincial enabling legislation be 
secured at once. Architectural con- | 
trol by the city of external design 
of all buildings, establishment of a | 
metropolitan planning authority,’ 
and a sharing of gasoline tax rev-| 
enue with the municipalities to | 
help finance internal highway de- | 
velopment was urged. 

The Board asked immediate | 
enactment of the Draft Zoning By- ; 
Law and immediate steps in co-| 
operation with the province and) 
suburban municipalities to apply 
the principles of zoning to the 
whole metropolitan area. 

Asked also is “freezing” of peri- | 
meter lands by surrounding the, 
entire metropolitan area with an 
“agricultural belt” three or four 
miles wide in which land would be 
removed entirely from speculative 
holding and taxes reduced tothe 
level of purely agricultural land. 

An “inner green belt” would link ! 
the ravines of the Humber, Black 
Creek and Don, to provide a scenic 
Grive as an important part of an | 
expanded parks system. 


FOR MEN 


Toronto planners would rebuild central slums, resort- 
ing in part to public housing, would erect an agricultural 
barrier to control perimeter development, regulate indus- 


tries in city and suburbs to 


clearly defined zones and, 


most far-reaching of all in point of cost and geographic 
extent, would lace the region with new superhighways 
and reconstructed sub-arteries. 


torium, replacing Massey Hall, and | 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corp's 
proposed headquarters, as a com- 
bined “music centre” near the 
University; provision for expansion 
of Toronto General Hospital in the | 
same area, 


Members of Board 
Toronto’s 1943 planning board | 
consisted of: 


A. G. PARTRIDGE, president, Goodyear | 
Tire & Rubber Co., chairman; 

E. R. ARTHUR, prefessor of architec- 
tural design, University of Toronto; 

W. C. McBRIEN, chairman, Toronto 
Transportation Commission; 

Cc. J. WOOLSEY, Toronto & District 
Labor Council; 

F. D. TOLCHARD, general manager, | 
Board of Trade; 

D. M. FLEMING, city alderman; 

TRACY D. leMAY, Commissioner of City | 
Planning: 

} 





J. D..MILLAR, Deputy Minister of High- 
ways of Ontario; 

A. J. B. GRAY, Deputy Minister of 
Municipal Affairs; 

MARTIN BALDWIN, Curator, Art Gal- 
lery, executive secretary. 


The board's advisory technical commit- 
tee consists of: ' 

A. E. K. BUNNELL, consulting engineer, | 
convenor; | 
A. S. MATHERS, architect, Mathers & 

Haldenby: 
H. B. DUNINGTON-GRUBB, landscape 
architect; 
S. R. FROST, consulting engineer; 
E. G. FALUDI, city planning consultant. | 
; 


Impossible Not Attempted 


Few contacted by The Post were | 
able to point to important omissions | 
from the master plan for Toronto. 
Few supported the complaint of one | 
architect that the report had for- 
gotten the system of rails across the | 
waterfront — “Toronto's Chinese | 
Wall blocking the city from its} 
God-given bay”—and that it had| 
neglected the “back alley main} 
street” of lower Yonge Street. Con- | 
census was that the planning board 


| Wilson thought 


| 
| 
| 


general concept of Toronto’s master 
plan, are inclined to be critical on 
one or twe particulars. As one put 
it to Thé Post: “The idea of such 
planning is splendid, but planning 
should deal first with underlying 
conditions, There is a surplus of 
sore spots in the downtown area 
that might be given intimate study 
in the light of evidence that the 


| worst and fundamental blight is de- 


structive taxation.” 
Another view was that cost esti- 


| mates, lacking in the present report, 


were an immediate necessity — in 


|; Many cases might have been in- 
| cluded as a more realistic guide to 


detail planning. 

Still another thought need for 
subsidized housing had been widely 
exaggerated recently and that in 
any case subsidized housing, how- 
ever financed, inevitably would 
depress present. values and thus 
prove costly to the municipal tax- 
payer 


Engineer Praises Plan 


Norman D. Wilson told The Post 
that the popular idea of a city plan 
as being rigid and final was “cock- 
eyed.” Instead, he said, all proper 
plans for broad and changing needs 
are distinctly flexible, and that this 
is perhaps the chief virtue of the 
present Toronto outline. Mr, Wilson, 
a leading town planner and traffic 
authority, is the Toronto Transport- 
ation Commission's consulting engi- 
neer for its rapid transit proposal, 
and thus has had an important ex- 
officio role in shaping the city’s new 
over-all plan. 


Discussing subsidized housing, Mr. 
it was clearly 
needed but that real estate should 
not be expected to provide the cost. 
He did not think the present plan’s 
subsidized housing proposals were 
predicated at all on the idea of a 
larger mill rate but rather on con- 


Banque Nationale 
Clears Obligation 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale has liquidated 
its indebtedness to the Province 
of Quebec, according to General 
Manager “Charles St-Pierre. On 
Dec. 31 last the bank paid over 
to the Provincial Treasury $1,467,- 
686 which, with previous instal- 
ments paid by the bank, dis- 
charged the balance of payments. 


The province now has received 
the full amount which the Bank 
had agreed to pay to enable the 
province to constitute a sinking 
fund for the redemption on 
March 1, 1964, of $15 million of 
bonds of the province ceded and 
transferred to the Bank in 1924. 


G. Tamblyn Ltd. sales in 1943 


ELECTRONICS WW ACTION! | 


Startling new Discoveries of Science . 
Promise better, happier lives for all 


Beating the Accident Menace on Factory Machines 
-with a Curtain of Light .. . 


Now RCA Victor Electronic Safety Devices Give Foolproof Protection to Machine Operators 


“Eighty tons pressure there!” 
guide explains, as a giant press smashes down on 
metal sheets moulding them like tissue paper. 
* Suddenly, he thrusts his hand beneath it; ;; 
you're paralyzed with fear... but, like magic, the 


RCA Victor Electronic 
Devices pack- 
aging and count uniis. 


press stops! 


wor 

4 ‘ 

ce We 

Electronic equipment 
helps detect land mines, 


as 


Yes, it’s another RCA Victor Electronic device, 
In this instance, a curtain of light that protects 
a worker against his own carelessness effectively 


a wall of steel. 


your warplant 


press and:;:; 


another accident. 


When the operator interrupts that protective 
curtain, the press controls lock, stopping the 


The wealth of Electronic achievements flow- 


ing today from the great research laboratories 


reproducing instruments for you. 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Note te industry—Right now, today, electronic devices are helping to set new production records and 


of RCA in Princeton, New Jersey, with which 
RCA Victor of Canada is affiliated, later will 


mean the finest in electronics, radio and music- 


RCA Victor research 
will mean the best ia 
tadio and home enter- 
tainment instryments 
for you, 


F REE — MAIL THIS COUPON! 


*Piease attach coupon to your Company letterhead In order to racetve bnokiet free. — 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
Dept. F.P.-1, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me Free copy of “Electronics In Industry”. 


See eww fee ew mm owe 


— 


efficiency standards in industry. Familiarize yourself with the possibilities of electronics. Applied to your 
business, electronic science may be the magic key that opens the door to a greater industrial future. 


Lavishty Mustreted—Colourful yt om booklet: “Electronics In Industry,” explains startling electronic 
discoveries and devices serving industry and fighting forces. For your FREE copy use coupon at right. 


| showed a gratifying increase over 
;}the previous year and again esta- 
lished a new high record, share- 
| holders are advised in a letter ac- 
companying current dividend 
cheques, 
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Investments 


It has already been pointed out 
in these columns that one of the 
most important influences on mar- 
ket values this year will be the Ex- | 


modification. 
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to assess both sides of the picture in | 
specific securities, not to make re- | 


commendations. Wherever possible, | shareholders, 
we will continue to call attention | president 
cess Profits Tax—and its possible | to profit possibilities and do our | Ltd., gave a detailed forecast of the 
best to evaluate those possibilities.| company’s earnings for the year| 


A.E.Silverwood! 
| Looks Ahead | 
E.P.T.—Shock Absorber | 


Dividends Covered, But | 
Taxes Leave Little For 
Working Capital 


In a precedent-breaking letter to 
A. E. Silverwood, | 
of Silverwood Dairies} 


13 
" 


As to modifying the present form | Neither here nor anywhere else in | ending with next March, together| |, 


of levy, we should like to make it! The Fingicial Post do we recom-| with a five-year statistical record of 
clear that we have absolutely no, mend securities—our job is to as- | the corresponding figures of pre-| 


“inside information” that any modi- 
fication is now being planned. But | 
there are two very strong reasons 
for changing the levy—the costs of 
war and government may very well 
be lower this year, and the 100% 
EPT is thoroughly unsuited to the 
problem of conversion to peacetime 
work. 

But so long as the present tax pre- | 


Vails, it acts as a great “shock ab- | 


sorber” for possit .c .osses. Calcula-| yestment dealers are recommending | 
tion of this cushicn is most impor-' 


tant 


sist the investor in making up his | 


own mind, not to instruct him in 


what to buy and sell. Most of this | der EPT, the net profit for the 1944 
has been said before in The Post, | fiscal year will amount to $133,000 
we repeat it here to settle what few | against $139,335 last year. Including | 


remaining doubts there may be. 


* * * 


Caution on Transits 


With market prices fairly high in 
relation to earlier years, some in- 


caution regarding the bonds of Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co. and other 


The calculation is not very dif-| tramway companies. Ground for a 


ficult. In the case of the recent an- | 


more conservative attitude is that 


nual report of Canadian Car &/ these companies have experienced 


vious years. , 
Excluding the postwar refund un- | 


the refundable portion of EPT gives 
totals of $184,666 and $172,335 re-! 





| spectively. 


Even at the lower figure, divi-| 
dends for the year, shown at $124,- 
369 against $125,639 last year, will be 
covered by a comfortable margin. 

According to Mr. Silverwood’s 
estimate, sales for the current year 
will total $11.5 millions, compared 
with last year’s total of $10.4 mil- 
lions and the 1940 total of $6.8 mil- 
lions, 





Foundry, for example, it works out | the greater part of the benefits that 
like this: | wartime traffic and auto restrictions 

Canadian Car's refundable for the | will bring, can now look forward to 
year is $271,175. That means that the | a return of competition from the 
“shock absorber” is five times that | automobile and a drop in traffic. It 
amount, or $1,355,875. Net profit for | is also pointed out that whenever a 


the year amounted to $832,241, so/| transit company manages to aug- 


that Canadian Car could drop up to 
15/8 of its current net profits in 
taxable income before the net profit 
on the preferred and common stock 
would be affected. During the pro- 
cess, the 28% refundable would 
gradually be wiped out, but this 
would not affect current dividend- 
paying possibilities. 


Importance of this calculation can | 


be realized when it is remembered 
that Canadian Car preferred show- 
ed net earnings of $2.99 per share 
against an annual dividend require- 
ment of $2.10. On that basis, prefer- 
red dividend was only covered with 
a margin of 424% to spare. But if 
the “shock absorber” created by 
100% EPT is taken ‘nto account, it 
will be found that the margin of 
safety over preferred dividend re- 
quirements is actually around 276%. 

This sort of calculation does not 
pretend to give all the answers 
about a security, but it is extremely 
important as a measure of the earn- 
ings cushion, and in the event that 
EPT is modified to end the present 
discrimination, would presumably 
provide some measure of the earn- 
ings. picture that may appear after 
modification. 

Re Algoma Rail Bonds 

Last week, the marked improve- 
ment in the bonds of Algoma Cen- 
tral & Hudson Bay Railway during 
the past year was touched on in 
this column, and an estimate made 
of the possible further improvement 
that may be expected should the 
activity in the Sault district be 
maintained. 

One or two subscribers have writ- 
ten in enquiring further concerning 
these bonds, and it is gratifying to 
note that no one has apparently 


taken the item in this column as a | 


recommendation of the bonds. 


In case there should be any doubt | 


on this subject, we should stress 
that the purpose of this column is 
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ment its reserves there is immediate 
outcry for reduced fares on the part 
of local politicians, and that a re- 
duction in fares would leave the 
companies severely handicapped in 
| facing postwar rehabilitation costs. 


+ + * 


Outlook For Atlas 
Atlas Steels Ltd. has recently 

completed its business year with 

| highly satisfactory results, The Fin- 
ancial Post is informed. A large 
share of earnings will be devoted to 
reduction of the company’s obliga- 
tions to the Government, it is under- 
stood, following the procedure of 
previous war years. 

Meanwhile, Atlas Common has re- 
cently touched an all-time peak of 
$28, and is currently quoted around 
$27, representing a gain of about $7 
a share in the past year. Prior to 
last year’s advance, the stock had 
held closely to $20 a share fairly 
steadily since the end of 1939, when 
it was quoted in the neighborhood of 
$13. : 


Paying 60 cents per annum, the 
current yield on Atlas is on the low 
| side, but the stock has gained an 
, optimistic market following because 


| of the specialized nature of its high 


grade alloy steel output and the ag- 
gressive steps the management is 
taking to develop export markets. 
Currently the main export drive is 
toward developing a South Ameri- 
can market, but world capacity for 
these specialized steels is still low 
and markets may eventually be 
found all over the world, including 
highly industrialized nations, In its 
first export contacts, Atlas is under- 
stood to be meeting with a substan- 
tial degree of success. 


General Bond Strength 

Bond markets over the past week 
were generally stronger, with mark- 
ed advances in most of the issues 
selling below par. Algoma Rail 
bonds moved up two points, West- 
ern Grain gained a further 2% 
points, Abitibis advanced 142, while 
Consolidated Papers moved up 
about 2 points. Biggest gains report- 
ed for the week were International 
Hydros and Canadian Vickers, both 
of which added 5 points. The Vick- 
ers move appeared to be predicated 
on growing optimism concerning an 
interest payment in February, but 
outside of this specific news to 
cause the advances was lacking and 
the strength was attributed mainly 
to general optimism on the future 
together with the abundance of 
funds and the scarcity of investment 


Mr. Silverwood points out.in an 
accompanying letter that increasing 
taxation has made it possible to add 
very little to working capital from 
wartime net profits. After paying 
dividends, the 1944 net will leave a 
surplus for working capital of $8,631, 
the lowest figure in the five-year 
period, which contrasts with a high 
of $79,315 in 1941. As a result, Mr. 
Silverwood points out, only $139,933 
has been added through net profits 
to working capital, compared with 
a total taxable income for the 
| period of $1.8 millions and sales of 
| $45.8 millions. 


MOVES UP 


William F. Spry who has been 
appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Canadian 
General and Toronto General In- 
surance companies. Mr. Spry was 
formerly chief executive assistant 
to W. P. Fess, who has retired 
from the presidency. Mr. Spry is 
a directot of Canadian Insurance 


Shares, Ltd. 


| St. Lue Hospital, Montreal, is 


making a public offering of $2.4 
millions of 34% first mortgage 
bonds through a syndicate com- 
prising Savard, Hodgson & Co., 
Paul Gonthier & Co. and Oscar 
Dube & Co. at par and accrued in- 
terest. Proceeds of the issue will 
be used by the hospital to retire at 
101 an issue of $2.4 millions of 442% 
bonds on Feb. 1, 1944. 

The present issue will be secured 
by a first mortgage on the hospital 
property. In addition funds receiv- 
ed from the City of Montreal and 
the Province of Quebec will be 
ee as security for the 
oan. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd. ad- 
vised the Montreal Stock Exchange 
that during December the company 
purchased for retirement and can- 
cellation, on account,of sinking 
fund, 1,450 shares of $5% preferred 
Stock, thereby reducing the out- 
standing preferred stock to 143,207 
shares as at the end of 1943. 
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Stormy Time 
For Vancouver 


Utility Deal 
Say Conflict Grows as 


Data Eagerly Awaited on 
B. C. Electric 


From Our Own Correspondent 
VANCOUVER. — The civic au- 
thorities here will receive some time 
about the middle of this month a re- 
port from its special committee ek- 


ed by the Public Utilities Commis- 


serve as background for possible 
negotiation for municipal acquisi- 
tion of the public utility. 


Meanwhile conflict seems to be 
growing between Premier John 
Hart and Vancouver City Council as 
to who should take the initiative in 
the matter. As previously reported 


cial Government has no intention of 
buying the utility, although it is 
ready to co-operate with the muni- 
cipalities should they attempt to do 


60. 


Mid-Continent 


Some Vancouver aldermen claim 
the Government introduced the 
matter originally and that it should 
follow through. 

Premier Hart is reported to have 
written to the municipalities, appar- 
ently asking for a lead. At the same 
time Victoria’s Mayor Andrew Mc- 
Gavin complains the Premier has 
not yet notified the municipalities 
of the results of his discussion in 
Montreal with the directors of B. C. 
Electric. It is contended also by 
Mayor McGavin and other munici- 
pal authorities that the PUC has 
nothing to do with the suggested 
purchase of the company’s assets. 


Noorduyn Ltd. 


Doubles Output 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Production of com- 
plete airplanes by Noorduyn Ltd. 
during 1943 was more than twice 
that in 1942, and more than 7 times 
the number in 1941. These figures 
include the Harvard advanced 
trainer type and the Norseman or 
transport. 

Production of the Norseman alone 
during 1943 was more than 
times the number for 1942. With 
the expeption of 4 delivercd to Can- 
adian”’ Pacific Air Lines, the entire 


output of Norseman went to the, 


U. S. Army Air Forces. 

A new monthly peak of produc- 
tion was reached, the company re- 
ports, in each of the last three 
months of 1943. Output during that 
quarter exceeded the correspond- 


Montreal Stock Exchange |. | 
: Weekly Index Range | | uf 4) 
yh 


ling . ¢ : 
amining B. C. Electric data prepar- | ing tendency for local interests to 


| Market Comment > 


Out Of The 
Rut? 


Canadian markets ‘in the week | 
closing Jan. 11, continued to put on 
a markedly better display than the 
New York market. Once again the 
Toronto gold index has been the 
feature, repeatedly breaking into 
new high ground since 1941. Mont-! 
real pulp and paper index has been | 
steadily pressing upward, but ‘had 
not yet bettered its 1943 peak at the 
time of writing. Toronto western oil 
index also closed the week very 
close to its 1943 high. Industrials in 
Toronto and Montreal each had 
about four points to go to equal last 
year's top. 

From a chart point of view, this 
close approach to the former highs 
all around places the market in an 
extremely ticklish position. Failure 
to get through on this move, backed 
as it is by sharply rising volume, 
would appear a most pessimistic 
sign. On the other hand, the U. S. 

| Dow theory, applied to a similar 
j situation would take comfort from 
the fact that the averages had been 
able to come so close to their former 
tops. In a genuine bear market, 
there have been few cases where 
rallies have taken the indexes near- 
ly as close as this to their old tops. 

On the whole, the receptiveness 
of the market to good news, the 
rising volume and the correspond- 
ing strength in the bond market 
would appear to indicate higher 
prices ahead. 

\ e * + 

Barron’s New York (The Trader): 
Bonds and equities continue to be 
favored by investors, and such pref- 
erence usually betokens a healthy 
condition in the stock market. Un- 
attractive as may appear the yields 
from standard industrial stocks, the | 
fact remains that capitalists, large | 
and small, appear to be potential | 
buyers rather than sellers, regard- | 
ing the moderate return as insur- 
ance for the period of holding un-| 
til the ultimate postwar boom ma- 
terializes. It would be foolish to) 
attempt to dogmatize when duration 
of the war is so uncertain a fac- 
tor. Yet, until liquidating pressure 
develops, no general retreat into, 
cash seems warranted. j 
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Spencer Buys 
Steel Plant 


Evidence Local Interests 
Getting Control of B. C. 
Industry 


From Our Own Correspondent 
| WVANCOUVER.—Col. Victor Spen- 
|cer, department store operator and 
| president of Pioneer Gold’ Mines, 
; has purchased the Vancouver plant 
of Hamilton Bridge Western Ltd. 
from eastern owners. The deal is 


| regarded as significant of a grow- 


? 


| gain control over British Columbia 


; 7 ; < » * i. 
sion. This material is expected to | industrial plants. | 


| Name of the company will be 


‘ 
Barron's, wae York (The Dow | 
changed to give it a definite iden- | Theorist): The Dow theory inter- | 
: : : pretation continues to be that this | 
ne wae an nny a will Cone | is a long intermediate interruption | 
inue to fabricate steel parts re-| in a bull market. This interpreta- 
quired by West Coast Shipbuilders, | tion would be confirmed if the two 
Ltd., an adjacent shipyard. | averages should rise above the bull 
Col. Spencer has been a director | market highs made last: July. If 


| of Hamilton Bridge Western for sev- | averages should now turn down and 


| eral years and latterly its president, | fall below the November 30 bot- 
in The Financial Post, the Provin- | 


The c ad ite i toms, it would be regarded here as 
i ae a co cae ae os oe a bear market signal, regardless of 
, riginal | how short or how long the subse- 
name of Western Bridge Co., it took quent decline should turn out to be. 
over the Coughlan steel plant on| A development which does not af- | 
False Creek. fect the foregoing, but which is re- | 
, garded by some students as encour- | 
| aging to the bulls, is that the utility | 
| average made a new high for the} 
| bull market last week, going above 
; its summer top. However, that is | 
e |not necessarily bullish, On two 
M H | occasions in recent years a similar 
ay ave 1é event preceded sharp declines in 

‘ | the whole market. 
N 


o. 3 Well Gets Into, 
Taber Sand Without | 
Showing Water 


Possibilities of tapping a new 
crude pool south of Taber appeared 


Tessier Made Partner 
Geoffrion & Robert 


J. Eugene Tessier, C.G.A., has 
been admitted to partnership in the 
é 2 firm of Geoffrion & Robert, mem- 
to be growing this week as Mid-Con-| bers of. the Montreal Stock Ex- 

tinent Oil & Gas No. 3 well drilled| change. Mr. Tessier has been asso- | 

into the Taber sands with no show-| ciated with the firm for 18 years. 
| ing of water, water-free oil rising 85 | 

ft. in the hole, according to informa- 
tion received by The Financial Post. 
| At press time, coring had been car- 
| ried 4 ft. into the Taber sand with 
| progress being made at the rate of 
| 3-5 ft. a day. 
| The No. 3 well is of particular in- 
| terest due to results secured in No. 1 
, well which, while unproductive due 
| to water present, encountered 15 ft. 
| of Taber sands and the Ellis sands 
| lower down with a thickness of 37 ft. 

Substantial showings of oil were 
| present in both sands. 
| The No. 3 well was located higher 


EDMONTON BUILDING 
The value of building permits, 


on structure to avoid water and from 
drilling so far, it appears water has 
been avoided and a commercial pool 
tapped. 
Other large wells in the Taber area 
secure their production only from 
the Taber sands, so results at the 
| Mid-Continent No. 3 well, where 
there are two sands present, will be 
watched with particular interest. 
Mid-Continent No. 2 well, about 
12 miles south of the No. 3 well, is 
down over 200 ft. but no drilling is 


SASKATOON LIVESTOCK 
Receipts of livestock at the Sas-| ponding period of last year); calves 
issued at Edmonton, during Novem-' katoon Stock Yards for the 11 months | 8,044 (9,476); hogs 280,340 (146,915); 
ber amounted to $231,010, bringing: ended Nov., 1943, are officially re-| sheep 15,547 (11,104) and horses 5,682 
the 1l-month total to $5.7 millions.! ported as follows: Cattle 47,680 head| (2,775). 


WE ASK YOU 
‘TO NOTE FOUR THINGS 
ABOUT WINDSOR, 


An Excellent 
Financial Record , 


The Province of Quebec has achieved outstanding 
financial improvement in recent years. 


During the two years and eight months ended 
November 30th, 1943, the surplus of ordinary 
revenue over ordinary expenditure of the Province 
resulted in a reduction in total direct and indirect 
liabilities of $20,679,000. 


Province of Quebec 
New Issue 
3% Sinking Fund Bonds 
Due July 15th, 1956 
Callable on or after July 15th, 1954 
Denominations: $100, $500 and $1,000 


Price: 99.25 and interest, 
yielding over 3.07% 


Descriptive circular gladly furnished upon request. 


36 King Street West 
Toronto 


Telephone: ELgin 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


PENNY WISE.... 
POUND FOOLISH 


Though the pennies may be fascinating, 
it’s the higher priced stocks that pay 0 
in the long run. 


Write for our recommendations. 


GOODWIN HARRIS & COMPANY 
STOCK BROKERS AND BOND DEALERS 

= THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 

MONTREAL CURB MARKET 

CANADIAN COMMODITY EXCHANGE INC. 


$47 BAY ST., TORONTO PHONE AD. 9041 


NEW YORK SECURITIES 


LISTED AND UNLISTED ° 
Bought and Sold in Canadian Funds, 


Enquiries invited on 
simplicity of procedure 


Direct wire to New York 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 Bay Street Toronto 1 
Telephone: WAverley 1701 


Investments 


G. TOWER FERGUSSON & Co. 


Established 1888 
i MEMBERS TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


25 Melinda Street ADelaide 7081 


‘ 
{ (compared with 48,488 in the corres- 


ONTARIO 


$875,000. 


Town of Mimico 
$204,000 


ing quarter of 1843 by 75%. | being carried on at present due to 


the labor shortage. Financing has 
been completed for a program of 
cight wells altogether and an asso- 
ciated company, which is participat- 
ing in the financing, has an option 
on drilling a further eight wells. 


1 Windsor’s population has jumped from 105,000 in 1939, 
* to 141,300 at present . . . an increase of over 36,000 in 
four years, or 34%. 


Seagram Profit 


Base Changed | 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd. re- 


3% debentures due 1944 to 1949 inclusive. 
These debentures have béen sold. 


Windsor’s per capita industrial wage is the highest in 


$227,000 


$444,000 


@ 


32% debentures due April 15, 1950 to 1955 
inclusive are offered at 100 and accrued 
interest yielding 3.50 per cent. 


3%4% debentures due April 15, 1956 to 1964 
inclusive are offered at 100 and accrued 


ports a consolidated net income of | 
$3,031,355 for the quarter ended Oct. | 
31, 1943, as against $4,985,364 for the 
like period of the previous year. 
Figures for the 1943 quarter re- | 
flect adoption by the company's 
United States subsidiaries of “last- 
in first-out” method of determining | 
cost of inventories, and are express- 


2 


" Canada. 


Canada Dry to Enter 


Franchise Bottling 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale Ltd, 
which has up to now bottled all its 
own beverages, will in future make 
use of the franchise bottling system, 
according to R. H. MacDonnell, vice- 
president manager. 


3 


On September 1, 1943, it was $41.73 a 
week .. . $7.62 higher than the next city, Vancouver. 


One daily newspaper, The Windsor Daily Star, covers 
™ the field thoroughly . . . circulation in 1939, 45,830... 


and¢ general 


interest yielding 3.75 per cent. Basie oer siercage> boinc hs 


The debentures are callable at 100 and accrued interest in reverse 


order of maturity and bear the certificate of validation of the 
Ontario Municipal Board. 


, Growing demand for the company’s 
Three Months Ended Oct. 31 | products, is now too great for the 
1943 


in November 1943, 56,192 net paid. 
eatin ibang diilnaa 1942 facilities of the four bottling plants 
| ating charges — $10,350,781 $14,883,004 | 8 Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
{ 


4 Windsor’s post-war prospects are bright. Canada and 

Inc. & E. P. taxes . 6,319,426 8,897,640 Edmonton, it is stated. a the Empire ave huil ding up a tremen deus autemétive 
| . 4,031,355 5,985,364 | As soon as conditions permit, Can- : : 

lasee dieeeee jada Dry will add a complete line backlog which our auto industry (and this means largely 
of five-cent products, it is stated. : . ‘ 

Windsor) will be required to fill. It will take some years to 


Delivery about February 15. future inventory 
1.000.000 These will include the more popu- 
catch up, even at peak production. 


1,000,000 


3,031,355 


price decline 
The strong position of the Town of Mimico is illustrated by the 4,985,364 | lar flavored drinks and a cola al- 


fact that since 1932 the Net Taxable Debt has declined from 
$285.00 per capita to $118.00 per capita, while total tax collections 
have ae over 109% of the tax levy for the past seven years. 


At the end of 1942 net tax arrears and tax sale lands stood at 
$16.24 per capita. 


Net income 
| ready well established on the Am- 
'erican market. 


U. S. Pulpwood Import 
Under Allocation ‘Industrial Hamilton’s 


Firms in the United States im- | Housing Demand Sags 
a ees Se Sees ee | Influx of workers has stopped 


els “7 7: “ 2 ire ~ a A 
Isewhere henceforth must first ob and movement in the other direc- 


en Bumorsenen irom We Wee | tion has begun in the war-industry 
Production Board. | . : 
3 ' ; centre of Hamilton, a recent civic 
According to a ruling handed | survey of housing revealed. At least 
down by the WPB this new order|a dozen families were reported 


applies to the 1,250,000 cords of|jeaving monthly. Evaporated is the 
pulpwood which Canada expects to | waiting list of hundreds reported in 


ship to the U. S. during 1944. This | early 1943 by Wartime Housing Ltd., 
particular wood is for other than! in whose hostels for men vacancies 
newsprint usage. already are reported. There is still 

The important control is invoked, | a brisk demand for housing accom- 
WPB said, to permit the building | modation and a few large old houses 
of a reserve supply to meet unfore-| are being altered into apartments 
seen and urgent war needs which/ under the National Housing Admin- 
may, develop during 1944. istration’s housing conversion plan. 


The Windsor market should be ‘“ “MUST” 


on every advertising schedule in 1944. 


The Windsor Duily Stur 


WINDSOR ONTARIO 


Complete financial statistics on this and other municipal and 


industrial issues and additional investment suggestions will be 
furnished upon request. 


HARRISON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


66 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Telepboue: WAVERLEY 1891 





\Quebec Bonds 


HOUSES . ARR - FARMS 
SUMMER PROPERTIES - COUNTRY ESTATES 


ELgin 1464 © say's. 


ACCOUNTANCY 2: 


AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Feces ralfesccuntng pontions Chee the 


provers for all ting ting postions, Choose 


eccountants oe calaente, beonder 3 your met 
sate —— better qualified you are for ad- | 
ben the opening occurs. Course 
> 3 eee can = atep | 
ou at stage and guide you e top. 
Antes subjects include: Cont “Accounting, 
uditing, Corporation Practica 
os Business Administration Becretarial 


. Economica, 
Write Sor Cane Shaw cele Dest AC79 
Bay and Charles Ste. Toronto, Ont. 


yY Oar. 3| 
W. J. GAGE & CO. LTD. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


Canadian Celanese 


Forms Plastics Div. 


R. Stanley Rogers has been 
named sales manager of the plastics | 
divisjon of Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Mr. Rogers, who has been associated 
with Celanese Corp. of America, 
will make his headquarters in 
Montreal. 


copies daily 
— Leadership in 
circulation resulting 
directly from leader- 


ship in reader 
interest. 


Sell Readily 


Syndicate Sells $9.9 Mil- 
lions of Debentures to 


Yield 3.07% 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Headed by A. E. 
Ames & Co., a syndicate of invest- | 
ment dealers, has sold a new issue | 
of $9,680,000 Province of Quebec 3% | 
— fund debentures at 99% and! 

ued interest, to yield over; 
3.07%. 

Proceeds will be used in part to} 
fund $6,975,000 of Treasury Bills) 
maturing Jan. 17 and discharging | 
obligations of $2,885,000 of the Corp. | 
'of Lake St. Louis Bridge. 

The current issue matures July 15, 
1956, callable on and after July 15, 
1954, and is payable as to principal 
and interest in Canadian funds only. 
An annual sinking fund of 1% of 
the face value of the ‘outstanding 


debentures will be set up. 


These debentures will be direct | 
obligations of the province and will 
be a charge as to, principal and in- 
terest upon the Consolidated 
; Revenue Fund. 


G. E. WEMP 


TWO VICE-PRESIDENTS NAMED 


G. E. Wemp and J. H. Ranahan, formerly assistant general man- 


‘Power Output -/B. A. Oil Co. 
ToBeUp 14% |Floats Bonds 


J. H. RANAHAN 


oe and assistant vice-president in charge of sales respectively 
Industrial Acceptance Corp., have been appointed vice-presi- 
dents of the firm. Mr. Wemp becomes general manager, while 
Mr. Ranahan becomes general sales manager. 


MontrealPower January Dividends 


Fighting Back |Show Slight Gains 


Up $640,000 Over Same Month in 1943 —| . 


Asks Shareholders to 
Register Protest Against 
Expropriation 

From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Consold. has address- 
ed a circular statement to its share- 
folders calling upon them to regis- 
ter their protest with the local mem- 
{ber of Parliament or Premier God- 
|bout against the proposed expro- 
priation of the company’s electrical 
properties. 

Proposed action by the province, 
the company states, is predicated 
on three counts: that the company 
is a monopoly, the desire to set up 
a hydro system similar to that in 
Ontario and that franchises and 
goodwill have been capitalized at 
millions of dollars. 


Answer to Charges i 


In answer to these charges the | 
company claims that no item of 
goodwill has ever appeared in the 
balance sheet of the company or 
any of its predecessors. 

Considerable attention is also 
given by the company to the figure 
of $44 millions as being a fictitious 
value of properties. Along these 
lines the company points to a state- 
ment issued by the Public Service 
Board, which originally used the 
figure of $44 millions, to the effect 
that the Board is not attempting 
to set a value on assets of the com- 
pany “for the purpose of the sale 
of such assets by expropriation or 
otherwise. All the Board is inter- 
ested in is in setting a value for 
rate making purposes,” 

The Board's valuation was set on 
a basis of original cost, without re- 
gard to replacement cost. The come 
pany brings this out in its letter to 
shareholders and says that any 
move to expropriate on the basis of 
original cost would amount to con- 
fiscation. 


Melchers Distilleries 


Extend Warrants Date 
Melchers Distilleries Ltd. reports 
that the date of cancellation and 
termination of the fractional war- 
rants for % preferred and common 
shares of the company has been 
extended to Dec. 31, 1944. 


VICTORY DEMANDS THE UTMOST 
FROM EACH ONE OF US... 


Save Now to Buy More Victory Bonds 


| Peaker, Trent & Bunting 


MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS — BONDS 


DOMINION BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 
C. H. PEAKER SEYMOUR TRENT 


Elgin 3293 
ALFRED BUNTI... 


E. C. Leetham, C.A. 


has pleasure in 
admission into 
at January 


John C. Ne 


and that from 
will practice 


announcing the 
partnership, as 


1, 1944, of 


wland, C.A. 


that date they 
their profession 


under the firm name of 


E. C. Leetham & Company 


Chartered 


University Tower 


Accountants 


Building,’ Montreal 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
BONDS 


Several New Payers 
Dividend Reduction 


Preliminary estimates for divi- 
dends this January, as compiled 
from the records of The Financial | 
Post, indicate a slight improvement | 
over the corresponding month of 
1943. Estimated total is $20,913,518 
against $20,222,823 in Jan., 1943. 

In contrast with recent months, 
only one company reduced its divi- 
dend, Nova Scotia Light & Power 
ordinary, with a cut from $1.50 to 
$1.25. Against this, there were three 
initial dividends, one increased pay- 
ment, four payments on arrears and 
ten extra dividends. 

Initial payments go to the hold- 


, ers of Beatty Bros. B, with 12% 


cents; Investment Foundation com- 
mon with 25 cents and Tooke Bros. 
new common with 25 cents. Beatty 
Bros. A increases its payment to 
37% cents, formerly 25 cents. 
Arrears payments are being made 


on Dominion Coal preferred, $1.88; | 


International Paints preferred, 50 
cents; Moirs preferred, $6 and Stan- 
dard Fuel preferred $1. List of 
payments for the month follows: , 
Monthly pepents 
944 1943 
20,913,518 20,222,623 


Industrials and Utilities 
Company: Rate Date Amount 


January 


Acme Glove, pref. .... 3.25s 
Agnew Surpass, pfd. .. 1.75q 
Algoma Steel, pfd. .... 2. — 
Amal. Electric 
Amer. wee A& 7 asa 
Do., as 
Atlas Shecle, ist pid. . 
Aree Tele. 
» 7% pref. 
bo. 6% pref. 
Barber-El 
Beatty Bros., 
Do., (B) 
Do., 2nd p 
Belding-Cort. 1 
DOig WER caacivceess 1.75q 
Bell Telephone 2q 
Biltmore Hats ......... . 15q 
Brantford Cord., pfd. ‘34a 
oR Tr. pid. 1.50q 
. Elec. Pr. & G., p. 1.50q 
B. C. Elec. Rly., p. toes Bite 
0 ©. Power, A wccccees 
Ce Tele., DEG. -. cccse 1. ‘50a 
Butiding Products ...... ° 
Burlington Steel ...... 
Canada Bread, pfd. .. 
oe eae 


22,356 
15,331 
52,387 
25,324 
395,854 
161,672 
3,937 
16,544 
14,000 
14,000 
2,100 
14,430 
12,500 
23,786 
7,495 
15,142 
1,700,260 
12,000 
11,589 
5,901 
75,000 
174,000 
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.» pref. 

Canada Packers 

Canada Starch, c. ...... . 
Can. Steamships, a 
Can. Breweries, pfd. . 
Can. Canners ........ ‘i 

Do., ist pref. . 

Do., 2nd pref. . ‘15+ ‘05q 
Canadian Car, pid. cose 00g 
Can. Converters ....... 5 
Can. by 


ae wou 
UwruwwrHo 


Can. Industries, pfd. .. 
Can. Light & Pr. ¢ 
Can. Westinghouse .... .50q 
Can. Wire. Box ...... ‘37%q 
Capital Estates ....... 
Carnation, com. 

Do., pref. 
Cel. of Amer., pr. pf. . 

Do., 1% pre: ef. 


Comm. Alcohol ......... - 
Do., pref. 


ee 


~ 
wun 


Cons. Bakeries, ord. . 
Consumers’ Gas 
Dominion Coal, _ ee 
Dom. Ndries ......0. 
Dominion Glass ,.... 

Do., pref, ....seeccee 1.75q 
Dom, ’ Siicloth ovecccocs 

Do., extra ... 


bee 
to bo Go 68 UO Ce Co 


~~ = & Bw 
SWUKUaeUeaoauwuw 


» pre 
Foundation Co. 


Go Or Go UI Ge 08 BC ee 


Gatineat Pwr. pid. ° 
» BH WTO, cccccccs Ae 25q 
Goderich ) none 25s 

Do., 25 
Gordon a Beipea, pfd. 1. 

Gt. Lakes Pwr., pfd. , 1.75 

Greening Wire ........ -15q 

Guard. Realty, pf. . 50 

Harding Carpets ........ -10s 

Holt Renfrew, pfd. .... 3.50 

Hudson's Bay, pfd. .. 

Hunts, A, B . ‘ 

Inter City Baking 

Intercol. Coal 

o., pref. 

Intern. Bronze ........ -2¢ 
Rr . 3874aq 

Intern. P Metal, coe oe 

Int. Milling, “% pid. 

Intern. Paints, pfd. 

30., BETORTE 22. ccccese 50 
Intern. Power, pfd. .... 1.75q 
Jam. Pub. Service ..., .17q 

Do., pref. 1.75q 
BOGE, Bc Bsc cteccessse 174aq 
Maritime 2 gaa ee 


o., pre 

Melchers Distil., pfd. ., 
Modern Contain, 

Do., pref. 
Moirs, pref. 
Montreal Power ....... .38q 
Montreal spate voee *.48 

oore Corp = 


— 


wee —tomw 


: Pi 
Murphy Paints eecesocs 20 


iq 
bi RN 06506 40nh 1, a 
~. Sreweriae 50q 


» pref. 
Nat. ~tirenses, pid, . 
Nat. Steel Car ...ce0e. 28 


000} to $7.11 a share. 


Reported and Only One 


Company: Rate Date Amount 
d 
Law. Paper, pfd. .. . 


| Sey thes & Co, 


Do., 
Sher.- Williams, pfd. 4 
Smith, H. Paper, pid. . 1.50q 

South Can. Pwr., pfd. a 
| Stand. Fuel, pfd. 

ee eee 1 
Stand. Radio, A, B..... -10q 
Stedman Bros. .......,. .15q 

Do., pref. .. oe see 
Superslik H., pid. 2.508 
TONE, cecedivcccoses .20 

Do., pref. .6242q 
Tip Top Tailors ...... Taq 

ig Ne Bisectvent 1.75q 

Tooke Bros., C. ........ @.25 
Tuckett Tob., ~~ oenc Aenea 


| ed, 





United Fuel, A, pf. -15q 
EMS 0 inst canes .'1.25q 
Wabasso Cotton 1q 
Western Grocers ........ 75q 
Do., pref. s 

Weston, Geo., c. ...... .20q 
Willson Stat., pfd. 

Wilsii 


11,825 
69,903 
12,707 | 


~ — 
POA Co Co Co CS Co Ce te Co te 


- 
uN 


20,899 | 
80,884 | 
5,000 | 
3,925 


14,263,254 | 
Mining Companies 

Anglo-Huronian ae 
Bralorne Mines ........ ‘ 

Do., extra 2 
Central Patricia ........ : 
Cochenour-Willans . 
EOOCG DEMIOD kas 00500600 ‘ 
Inspiration d 
Lake Dufault ....ees0.-- 02 
McIntyre Porc, ...ccesess 
Moneta Pore. ...cccccces 
O'Brien Gold .... 
Paymaste: 
Preston E. Dome .,. 
Premier Gold 
Proprietary M. ... 
Sheep Creek ........ eves OF 
Sigma Gold ...... eeccce 
Silbak Premier 
Sylvanite Gold 
Wr.-Hargreaves ....... .06 


150,000 
249,400 
124,700 
75,000 
88,848 
800,000 
40,000 
46,220 
885,780 
50,877 
130,000 
86,290 
150,000 
50,000 
73%, 558 | 
0,250 
300,000 
50,000 
98,985 
343,750 


3,849,658 
Oil Companies 
British Amer. Oil ...... -25q 
Brown Oil, debs. .... 2% 
Canadian Oil, BOL 60.425 2q 
McColl-Fron. 15 

Do., pref. 

McManus Pete., p. oo «08 
North Star Oil, pid. Se * 0834 
Supertest Pete., ord., c. ‘50s 

Do., pref. (B) 

Thayers, pfd. 

Total ... 1,092,790 
Financial 
Bk. of Nova Scotia .... 2.50 - 
Brit. Mtge. Trust 
Canada Life 
Can. Perm. Mige. 

COMAER Trust occ cccccees 3s 
Canadian Fire ............ 2s 
Can. For. Invest., pfd. .... 2 
Can. Gen. Invest. .. .... .15 
Can. Indemnity 

Central Can. Loan 
Chartered Trust 

Crown Life 

Debent. & Sec., pfd. .. 
Dominion Fire 

East. Can. Savings .... 
Eastern Trust . 

Excelsior Life 

Ensign Insur. 

General Trust, pfd. ... 

Gt. West Life 


300,000 
40,000 
50,000 

140,000 
30,000 
40,000 

3,740 
90,088 


1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
5 
3 


Guar. of N. Amer. . 
Guaranty Trust 
Guelph & Ont. Inv. . 
Guelph Trust 
Huron & E. Mtge. q 
Imperial] Life ...... oo ae 
Indust. Mortgage 

Pe GEE vcccctavees 
Invest. Found. 

io PECL. ccccccccces 

Lambton Loan , 

DO., GXUTA wccccce eveee 
Landed Banking ... 
Manufacturers Life ...... 
Midland Loan .......... 7 
a Life 


15 
3 
3 


3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
5 
3 


National Trust 
Ont. Loan & 

Real Estate Loan 
Sterling Trusts 


25 | Sun Life Assur. ....... 3.25q 


Tor. Gen. Trusis 
Toronto Mortgage .... 
Traders Finance, rts. A . 
Do., B rts. 
Do., pref. 
Trusts & Guarantee .... 
United Bond Share ... 
Do., extra 
Waterloo Trust 
Western Assur., pfd. . 


Grand total 20,913,518 
q—Quarterly. s—Semi-annually. 
Annually. +tPayable in N.Y. funds. 

| arrears. elnitial. 


a-- 
20n 
*Net after corporate 


income tax. tBonus. 


403 |Second Canadian Int. 
0|Investment’s Stock Up 


Second Canadian International 
Investment Co.'s report for the year 
ended Nov, 30 last shows a net in- 
come of $26,434. This is the largest 
on record and compares with $21,- 
863 the year before. Further im- 
provement also is reported in finan- 
cial position. Book value of invest- 
ments at the end of last November 
was $353,640 and market value $446,- 
000. This contrasts with $398,733 
and + $392,100, respectively, at the 
close of the previous fiscal year. 
Break-up value of the stock in- 
creased during the year from $4.90 
In addition the 
company reduced its secured loans 
from $100,0 000 to $50, 000. 


Power Corp. Group 
Output Records Drop 


New Record Set in 1943; 
Will Push Rural Plans, 
Says James Wilson 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Total _ kilowatt- 
hour output of the Quebec electri- 
city utility systems for 1943 may 
reach 23,600 millions, a gain of 14% 
over the record achieved in 1942, 
according to James Wilson, presi- 


dent of Shawinigan Water & Power} 
Co. 


| 


New Issue of $3 Millions 
Based on Clarkson Re- 
finery 


A new issue of $3 million serial 
debentures of the British American 
Oil Co. has been placed through A. 
E. Ames & Co. Ltd., to provide 


“\ funds to reimburse the company 


for final expenditure on the large 
|new refinery at Clarkson, Ont., and 
to provide the required working 


This large increase in power load capital for operation of the plant, 


of the combined systems, Mr. Wil-| 
gon points out, was due to a variety 
of causes, but chiefly to co-opera- | 
tion of various government authori- 
ties; elimination of electric steam 
boiler load; co-ordination of exist- 


‘ing transmission lines into a gen- 


eral grid system; added water stor- 
age capacity; and strengthening 
of existing transmission systems by 
additional trunk line facilities to 
transmit energy where needed. 

Notwithstanding emphasis. given 
to vital requirements of war indus- 
tries, the power companies have 
been able to maintain their ordinary 
services with the exception of such 
minor restrictions as had to be en- 
forced in street lighting and outside 
commercial display advertising. 

Plans for Rural Service 

Only curtailment the power com- 
panies regret, says Mr. Wilson, is 
| the one enforced upon them by the 
scarcity of essential war metals 
namely, pre-war planned extensions 
into the rural areas of Quebec. 

“As soon as practicable,” he add- 
“rural electrification programs 
should be resumed _ vigorously. 
There is no good reason why the 
great majority of the farmers of 
Quebec should not continue to re- 
ceive the most efficient and eco- 
nomical electrical services on the 
continent. Herein lies one of the 
most important opportunities fd 
public service that is open to the 
power companies. In the Province 


| of Quebec, hydro-electric energy— 


the silent partner of industry—must 


| 


become in equal measure the silent 


partner of agriculture.” 


Burry Biscuit Corp. announces the 
special shareholders’ meeting sched- 


| uled for Dec. 14 has been postponed 


to Jan. 18, 1944. Purpose of a pre- 
vious adjournment from Dec. 1 was 
to allow Canadian shareholders to 
determine their tax liability under 
the recapitalization plan to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting. The plan is de- 
signed to liquidate arrears on pres- 
ent preferred stock, which amount 
to $13.50 a share, and provides for 
exchange of five new 6% $12.30 par 
value preferred shares for each old 
6% $50 preferred share held. 


NEW ISSUE 
(Refunding) 


The issue is dated Dec. 15, 1943, 
'and consists of ten-year 242% and 
3%% serial debentures maturing 
$250,000 per annum Dec. 15, 1944 to 
1951 inclusive, and $500,000 per = 
num Dec. 15, 1952 and 1953. e 
debentures carry a coupon rate of 
214% for the years 1944 to 1948 in- 
clusive and 3%% for the years 1949 
to 1953 inclusive. Interest is pay- 
able June and Dec, 15 in Canadian 
funds. 


Denominations are $1,000 bonds 
only. 

The debentures are callable in the 
first 5 years at 100% and in the last 
5 years at 101. Trustee is the Char- 
tered Trust & Executor Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. Security and other provi- 
sions are the same as the company’s 
previous issues. 

B. A. Oil also advises that it has 
established transfer agencies in the 
United States for the convenience 
of shareholders in that country. The 
transfer agents are: Registrar and 
Transfer Co., 2 Rector St., New 
York, N.Y., and 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N.J., and the Girard 
Trust Co., Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shares of the company are fully 
transferable at any one of its trans- 
fer offices, either in the U. S. or 
Canada. 


Quebec Pulp Workers 
Wage Boost Approved 


Workers in the pulp and paper 
industry of Quebec have been 
granted a 5 cent an hour wage in- 
crease by the Regional War Labor 
Board. 


Announcement followed a series 
of talks among representatives of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Paper and Sulphite workers, 
and paper and pulp industries and 
the Board.. Wages in those indus- 
tries averaged from 45 to 47 cents 
an hour and the workers were ask- 
ing for wages equal to those-paid in 
Ontario. 

It was also announced that the 
Board was studying the differences 
in wages scales in pulp and paper’ 
industries of both provinces and 
that the cost of operations will be 
taken into consideration before 
drafting a new wage scale. 
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VICTORY LOAN 
BONDS.- 


eat, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


TORONTC 


WINNIPEG 


CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


FF. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established 1897 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


197 BAY STREET 


PHONE ELGIN 3401 


“Second Inter-State Royalty Corp. 


reports that investments had a book 
value of $298,069 as at Nov. 30 last. 
Gross income from royalties since 
acquisition amounted to $78,278 to 
Oct. 31, 1943, and the reserve for 


“Important 


depletion totalled $21,526 to the 
same date. During October the com- 
pany had a gross royalty income of 
$473, while the accumulated royalty 
income for the year 1943 amounted 
to $7,988. 


and Confidential” 


A Will is not merely an instrument for disposing of 
— perty. It is in many cases the charter on which the 
usiness of providing for dependents’ future is operated. 
As such, it should be most carefully planned and should 
name a competent executor able to carry on indefinitely. 


Does your Will comply with these basic requirements? 


Does it provide all possible safeguards? O 


‘ur experience 


and knowledge of executorship can help)you revise 


your Will for greater efficiency and prote¢tion. 


Your 


enquiry is invited, in confidence. 


The 


EASTERN TRUST Company, 


Head Office 


Halifax, N.S. 


_ SETTER GERUNDS 


Charlottetown 


Moncton 


$9,680,000 


Province of Quebec 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures 


To be dated January 15th, 1944 


Branches at 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


Montreal 
Saint John, N.B. 


Toronto 


To mature July 15th, 1956 


(Callable on or after July 15th, 1954) 


Principal and half-yearly interest (January 15th and July 15th) payable in lawful money of Canada in the Cities 
of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver, at the holder's option. Coupon debentures in the 
denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100. Debentures may be registered as to principal only.. 

These debentures will be subject to redemption at the option of the Province as a-whole 
but not in part at 100% of the principal amount and accrued interest on 
July 15th, 1954, or on any subsequent interest payment date 

on at least sixty days’ notice. 


Legal Opinion: 


Messrs. Montgomery, McMichael, Common, Howard, Forsyth & Ker. 


In the opinion of Counsel, these debentures will be direct obligations of the Province of Quebec 
and will be a charge as to principal and interest upon the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Province. This issue is being made for the purpose of renewing a loan effected by the Province 
by the issue of Treasury Bills in a principal amount of $6,795,000 maturing January 17th, 1944, 
which loan was effected for the purpose of temporarily renewing temporary loans heretofore 
effected by the Province to meet a loan in a principal amount of $5,000,000 maturing November 
1st, 1943, less accumulated Sinking Fund of $175,000, and a loan in a principal amount of 
$1,970,000 maturing November 15th, 1943, and for the purpose of discharging obligations 
of The Corporation of Lake St. Louis Bridge in a principal amount of $2,885,000 under the 
authority of the Act 6 George VI, Chapter 44, Section 13. 


A Sinking Fund of an amount at least equal to 1% of the face value of the outstanding 
debentures of this issue will be provided annually. 


Particulars of the Funded Debt and other financial 
statistics of the Province will be supplied on request. 


PRICE: 99.25 and accrued interest, yielding over 3.07% 


We offer these debentures if, as and when issued and received by us and subject 
to the approval of counsel above mentioned. 


It is expected that debentures in interim form will be ready for delivery on or about January 18th, 1944. 
The books of the issue may be closed at the discretion of the Syndicate Managers at any time without notice. 


A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 


Gairdner & Company, Limited 


The right ts reserved to reject or allot applications in whole or in part. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation Limited 
W. C. Pithield & Company Limited 


Wood, Gundy & Company Limited 


A OS te to 


. C. Boulet, Limitée 
lément, Guimont, Inc. 
le, Ing. 
n, Limited 
pany 
Desjardins, Couture, Ine. 
A. M. Ramsay & oy 
; ae 


Coches etait 


“—— 


N. B. Telephone ... 
Nor. Ont. Power 
Do., pref. 


Ogilvie Flour, C. ceccce c20c 
Ottawa Elec. — 
Ottawa L.‘H. 
Do., pref. 
Page-Herse’ 
Porto Rico Pr., pfd. .. 


Hamel, Fugare « Cie, Limitée 
. C. Harris & Co. Limited 
a ion de Prats de Québec 
R. A. Daly rc Limited ae 
og , bi 
‘rédit i Apolo Frmgas Uted 


ac 
Saas Lamson Lise r 


“ Power Corp. of Canada’s con- 
trolled and affiliated companies re- 
.| port an aggregate output in Novem- 
ber of 257 million kw.h. of electrical 
energy. This represented a de- 
17845 | crease of 1,891,756 kw.h. from the 
17.500 | same month of the preceding year. 
75,000 | . November 


Lagueux & DesRochers Limitée 
Société Générale de Finance, Inc. 
b E. Laflamme, Limitée 

yment, Anderson & Co. 
Brawley, Cathers & Company 
Paul Gonthier & Co., Limited 
Société de Placements Incorporée 
Garneau, Boulanger, Limitée 


SS 


IDLAND 


LIMITED 


ee 
Ca C0 Co = OF On Co BS C0 08 Co 


1943 
78,354,730 
45,721,127 

8,424,320 


1942 
71,867,066 
50,375,387 
10,233,602 
2,079,460 1,750,628 
27,021,740 26,128,550 
93,514,000 96,651,900 


255,115,377 


C. Power 
woe Nor. Pwr. . 
East Kootenay Pwr. 
25,440 | North. B.°C. Pwr. . 
30,030 | South. Can. Pwr. . 
oa Winnipeg Electric . 


712,044 


TORONTO LONDON 


A 
Robin, J. . Ag _ 
Robertson, P, 

Bi BRON ons tces0te "'62%aq 
St. John ro eg p. 1.37%4q 
St. Law. Corp., A, p. .. .25q 


January 10, 1944. 


Oe He ee 


257,007,133 
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The Editorial Page .. 


Preventing Employment 

Because of its effect on business, hence on the 
capacity of business to give employment, hence on 
the life and welfare of every Canadian, the Excess 
Profits Tax is a crucial issue. It was raised by 
Charles St. Pierre, president of the Banque Can- 
adienne Nationale, during his address at the an- 
nual meeting. Said Mr. St. Pierre: 

“If companies are to depend on the refund- 
able portion of excess profit taxes to renew their 
machinery and equipment, they are running a 
grave risk of being outdistanced by competition 
from countries where imposts are less onerous.” 
Whether 100°¢ taxation of excess profits was 

ever justified on economic grounds is debatable. 
But in a nation girding itself for war and divest- 
ing: itself of many of the things that make life 
pleasant, the 100°< levy undoubtedly helped fore- 
stall any possibility of corporate profiteering. 

But progressively through this year and the 
next,-Canadian industry will likely be shifting 
gtadually back to peacetime work. And it is im- 
perative that taxation be adapted to the needs of 
the times. Industry must be allowed the resources 
to enter new fields, to design new products, to 
adapt wartime equipment and plant to enrich the 
Dominion’s peacetime life; to give high levels of 
employment. 

Besides making it most difficult or impossible 
for an industrialist to accumulate suitable re- 
sources for expansion—or even for the maintenance 
of business health—EPT makes the odds against 
new ventures most unfavorable. If a new venture 
in business proves successful, the government in 
most cases takes all but 20% of the proceeds, and 
that 20° is not hard cash, but a refund that will 
accrue to the enterpriser at some uncertain future 
time. 


‘Hf the venture fails, the enterpriser has to take 


the entire loss. Such ‘a “heads we win, tails you 
lose” set-up is hardly likely to attract many play- 
ers. It only worked in wartime because of patriot- 
ism and the elimination of a great part of the 
manufacturer's risk when all orders were booked 
in*advance and all goods produced were certain 
to be marketed. 

But under the conditions facing industry in 1944, 
when the nation needs vigorous enterprisers, it is 
obvious that 100% EPT has outlived what useful- 
ness it had. The Government may still need almost 
as much as it did in taxes, but if so, it is time to 
find a source of taxes which does not prevent 
people having jobs. 


What Made England 


What made England? Here is the answer of Rt. 
Hon. Lord Queenborough, president of the Royal 
Society of St. George, in a recent statement: 

“The history of the English has been one of 
sturdy self reliance in the individual members of 
the race, fostered and nurtured through the gener- 
ations. The early Empire of the Elizabethans was 
fouhded and has been, through the centuries, main- 
tainéd by a race taught to rely upon the personal 
initiative and qualities of the individual, and not 
to rest upon the State. Freedom of. political and 
religious conscience was established after many 
bitter struggles and that freedom tended to give the 
English their extraordinary variety, which has been 
part of the secret of the national greatness.” 

The planners of a new world should bear that 
in mind. Mankind, along with all other animal and 
piant life, pays an enormous price for, security and 
safety when it is guaranteed by others, 

The forward steps in mankind’s history have 
been those periods in which individuals, self- 
reliant and free in mind and body, have had the 
daring and energy; and the privilege of uSing that 
daring and energy, for their own and for the public 
weal. 

Womb to tomb security plans must not forget 
that basic fact. 


Industry's Most Important Problem 


“Industry's Most Important Problem is Market- 
ing,” is the title of a very important article appear- 
ing on this page under the heading The Postwar 
World. Author is Thomas B. McCabe, president, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pennsylvania. 

He points out that science and industry have 
virtually licked the problem of production; shows 
that the biggest problem ahead is distributing goods 


| The Financial Post’s 
Platform for Canada 


1. All manpower and resources, efficiently used, 
wherever needed, to win the war. 


‘2. Pay-as-we-go policy, to the utmost possible 
limit, to avert inflation. 


. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
bodies or private individuals. 


. Planning NOW for postwar, by government 
and business, to ensure fullest employment 
and improve social standards through indi- 
vidual initiative and competitive enterprise. 


. Orderly and economically sound disposal of 
surplus war stocks, plant, machinery, etc. 


. Planned and orderly demobilization of armed 
forces and war workers so they may be rein- 
stated in productive civilian life with mini- 
mum dislocation. 


Generous treatment for incapacitated fight- 
ing men, to ensure their rehabilitation and 
reward their sacrifices. 


~aremeansaoabeteanatupssnetinnnsicindeteteinslial inanemsanatmeastts 

if we are to have continuous high levels of employ- 
ment; if the war aims of freedom for all are to be 
achieved. 

The author’s comments on advertising are sig- 
nificant and challenging. “Advertising, one of the 
most powerful forces in merchandising,” he says, 
“has never been subjected to what we term the 
scientific approach, except in a very timid and halt- 
ing manner... . Advertising is to merchandising 
what electricity is to production.” : 

Nearly everyone will admit the fundamental 
importance of advertising in carrying good, useful, 
and desirable things to a constantly widening mass 
of people. Nearly everyone will admit that adver- 
tising has been the key factor in raising and main- 
taining quality of products, in lowering prices and 
in enforcing high principles of business conduct. 

Undoubtedly, there is some good work being 
done in the study of advertising as “one of the most 
powerful forces in merchandising.” 

In the fields of physical science, the drive for 
new knowledge, new skills, goes on constantly. For 
the true scientist, knowledge and imagination con- 
stantly point to possible achievements in the future, 


The Postwar World . . 


not satisfaction with what has already been 
achieved. : 

Advertising may well accept the McCabe chal- 
lenge. It is a young industry and it has a tremen- 
dous responsibility in the world ahead. 


Realism About Russia 
Risking censure from some quarters, the Ameri- 
can weekly magazine, Colliers, came out with a 
few sobering facts in a recent editorial, Here are 
some of them: 

“Russia has no freedom of speech or of press. 
You talk and think as the government wishes you to 
—or else. All the newspapers, magazines, book- 
publishing houses and radio stations are owned by 
the government, and naturally they sing Stalin’s 
song exclusively. It remains to be seen how sincere 
have been Stalin’s recent gestures at restoring a 
measure of religious freedom in Russia. 

“The secret police (once the OGPU, now the 
NKVD) are still actively at work in Russia, and 
there are still large and reportedly brutal concen- 
tration camps open to receive lots of guests. One 
recent estimate puts the number of prisoners now 
in these holes at ten to twelve million. 

“Russia’s Red army shows more and more signs 
of becoming an old-time regulation European army 
in the tradition of Frederick the Great or Napoleon 
Bonaparte, with the best modern weapons and 


plenty of them. Gone are the soldier debates as to 
whether to obey an order.” 


There is nothing to be gained now or later, and 
much may be lost, by developing an ostrich attitude 
towards Russia. The sooner we face facts the 
more chance there will be of real and permanent 
peace after the war. 

There is and should be tremendous admiration 
for the fight being waged by the Russians, They 
have shortened the war by years, may well indeed 
have decided the final outcome. But this should 
not blind us to the fact that their system is not what 
most Canadians, Americans or Britons want. If 
the Russians prefer theirs to our way of living, 
that is their business, — 

The important thing for us to remember in our 
dealings with Moscow is that we are up against 
hard boiled realism. The Russians want from us 
not hero worship, but practical co-operation. 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


Industry’s Most Important Problem is Marketing 


The following is a digest of an address by Thomas 
B. McCabe, president of the Scott Paper Co., Chester, 
Pa., given recently to a conference of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commetce. 


Certainly this war is not being fought to restore 
the “good old days” when we had idle men, idle money, 
idle plants, idle opportunities, 


It is obvious that industry’s most important prob- 
lem is marketing. We have mastered mass production, 
but we have not built up peacetime mass consumption 
to take the output of our industrial machine running 
at top speed. The solving of this problem will go far 
in solving the postwar problem of providing jobs. 

The whole distribution system has been seriously 
and dangerously paralyzed. What we call “markets” 
have been sacrificed to a large degree to war needs. 
It will take tremendous sums of money invested in 
research, sales work and, especially, consumer adver- 
tising, to repair the damage to markets and distri- 
bution. 

But it must be done, done wisely and systematic- 
ally, if we are to utilize the impetus of the first great 
spending wave after the war to carry on through 
years. 

It is obvious that sales executive staffs will have 
to be improved uud enlarged, and that the chief offi- 
cial in charge of marketing will, of necessity, have to 
be a much broader gauged man than ever before. 
Marketing research should become as important as 
chemical or physical research and the right executive 
should be found to make it so. Isn’t this a field for 
further exploration by the universities? 

Advertising, one of the most powerful forces in 
merchandising, has never been subjected to what we 
term the scientific approach, except in a very timid 
and halting manner. I mean getting down to the 
roots and studying cases. 

It might be said that advertising is to merchan- 


Other People’s. Views 


The Canadian 


The Mailebox .. 


has, available, speculative funds, and 


dising what electricity is to production. Where would 
we be in this war without electricity? The prospects 
of electronics in the postwar period are positively 
thrilling, but what do we hear about postwar adver- 
tising? What great universities, laboratories and 
wizards are studying merchandising, especially ad- 
vertising, to the same extent as electricity? And, 
why not 


In order to attain mass consumption we must dras- 
tically alter our old concepts of marketing and pro- 
duction, especially those which in practice tend to 
limit production and create artificially high prices. 
Unless we change our thinking there seems to be very 
little hope of ever employing all the potentialities of 
our huge production machine, operating at full time. 
Otherwise I can see no way of preventing mass unem- 
ployment, The executive leadership for carrying out 


such a program must be bold, courageous and re- 
sourceful, 


In discussing sources of executives for postwar 
business, the speaker said in part: 

Each business has a considerable portion of its 
men in the armed services. From’ personal contacts 
and correspondence with many of these men I have 
observed a very rapid development in the qualities 
of leadership. Many of them are gaining a type of 
administrative experience in a short period of time 
that we could not possibly give them. 

The men in business on the home front have had 
to grapple with some of the toughest problems in 
their careers especially in manufacturing and general 
administration. Almost every conceivable difficulty 
has arisen, including labor turnover, absenteeism, lack 
of materials and a multitude of government rules and 
regulations. 

The solving of these unusual problems has made 
them more resourceful; taught them that the word 
“impossible” belonged to the pre-war era and has 
compressed into a short period of time the managerial 
experience of a life time. 


the same in 1914 when the Prussians 


Editorial of the Week 
Short Change for Mr. Coldwell 


Halifax Chronicle 


The decision of the C. C. F. to inject 
party political slates into municipal af- 
fairs has nowhere produced the results 
that the party appeared to expect. Most 
recent case of failure has been seen in 
Toronto where the Socialist Party suf- 
fered almost entire obliteration. 

If the party's strategy in municipal 
elections was to succeed anywhere, it 
might have been thought likely to do so 
in Toronto, after the unexpected gains 
that the C. C. F. obtained in the last 
Ontario Provincial elections, 

As the case is, one is driven to wonder 
whether socialism has not shot its bolt 
in Canada before it has even had its op- 
portunity to shoot at the real mark of 
Federal supremacy. There appears to be 
little doubt that many who, in the past, 
have produced C. C. F. victories at the 
polls have been able to do so, partly be- 
cause of the general apathy of large pro- 
portions of the electorate and partly be- 
cause of the sentiment entertained by a 
number of voters that they would like 
to see a change. 

There have been many who have be- 
lieved that it might be good policy to give 
the C..C. F. a chance to do its worst, in 
order that the country might be curéd of 
its propensity to develop new third 
parties. But that sentiment has been 
changing of late. The C. C. F., indeed, 
has been a little too confident, and, in 
consequence, a little too categorical to 
suit the average Canadian. When the 
irrepressible Mr. Winch declares: “The 
C. C. F. is doing what no other socialist 
party jn Canada has ever been able.to do 
—sell socialism to the people, and do it 
without watering it down,” he promises 
too heady a brew for most of us. At atiy 
rate municipal electors, even in the west, 
appear io have decided to pass it up. 


Stop Share-pushing 

We enclose herewith a typical type of 
what would appear to be a tipster shcet. 
This, as you will note recommends 
good stocks but most probably a client 
is, later on, recommended junk, 

It is about time something was done in 
regard to this matter, otherwise it may 
seriously affect Canada's National War 
Finance efforts and the stability and 
contentment of the Canadian popula- 
tion after the war. 

I have seen a considerable ‘amount 
in your paper in regard to this business 
and cannot understand why, when 
Colonel Drew is Premier of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, especially in view of the 
fact that he took such drastic action in 
regard to this when he was Security 
Commissioner, that something is not 
done now. 

I think the public are just as much 
entitled to protection by the State from 
unscrupulous robbery by rotten bucket 
shop organizations as they are entitled 
to be protected by the police against 
having their personal possessions stolen 
from their homes. 

As far as I know the particular people 
issuing this wonderful enclosure may 
be all right, but I certsinly would not 
want to have anything to do with them, 

Yours faithfully, 
Kelowna, B.C. O. St. P. Aitkens. 


What The Papers 


Are Saving ... . 
“An Outstanding Buy” 


Simcoe Reformer 
Here is a good sample of the kind of 
letters with which the share-pushing ras- 
cals of Toronto are flooding our mails: 
“AN OUTSTANDING BUY (listed on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange), and sell- 
ing now below $1. To the,investor who 


who is desirious of gaining profitable 
capital appreciation free from income 
tax, we Will name, for those who return 
the attached coupon, the shares of this 
company ... Fill in the attached coupon 
—mail today~—usé enclosed self-address- 
ed envelope—-no stamp needed. Shrewd 
investors are accumulating funds from 
the profitable purchase and sale of 
speculative securities for the purpose of 
paying income tax. Let us help you.” 


If you would like your name entered 
on a sucker list, just sign and return 
some such coupon as is mentioned above. 
The question is: Will you take the bait? 
Or, to change the metaphor, Will you 
walk into the parlor? The spider is 
waiting for you. 

* * ne 


Those Big Shots 
Windsor Daily Star 


It makes great political raw meat to 
blame the 50 “Big Shots” in Canada for 
bringing on the war, but it does stretch 
the imagination to get down to cold 
reason and figure out how 50 people in 
this small Dominion could plunge the 
whole world into war. By the way who 
are the 50 “Big Shots” anyway? We-once 
had a list of that half century of names, 
but many of them have died and we are 
not sure -whether the 50 still include 
those who have gone on, or whether re- 
serves have been called upon to fill the 
gaps in the nominal roll. 

Canadian businessmen did not want 
this war. They knew what all-out would 
mean. The factories have been going 
full blast, but the toll of life is still being 
taken and profits have been swallowed 
up by taxation. As most of the leading 
Canadian businessmen have sons or rela- 
tives in,the fighting zones with the 
armed forces, they are hit as badly as 
any other families. 

This war was caused by the Prussian 
ambition to dominate the world, It was 


tried to conquer everyone else. They 
came back again in 1939 to try and do 
the same. Canadian businessmen and 
Canadian industrialists were not con- 
sulted by the Nazis about the war. 

A lot of silly things are said in the 
course of a political campaign. But, 
this attempt to blame Canadian business 
and industry for starting the war is 
going a bit too far off the deep end. 


As Others See Us. . 


The Future of Canada 
The Huntsville Forester 


Prof. Stephen Leacock, well-known 
economist and humorist, is writing a 
series of articles on “What's Ahead for 
Canada,” in The Financial. Post of To- 
ronto, How far the learned Professor 
will lead us into the fogs of postwar 
planning is yet to be seen, but it is at 
least refreshing thus far to have him lay 
a firm foundation for his final con- 
clusions, by giving us a bird’s eye view 
of the great potential wealth of Canada, 
and the resources upon the development 
of which our future must be built. 

Canadians know much too little of the 
vastness of their country, its absorbing 
history, and its great economic resources. 
The series in The Post promises to leave 
us all better informed about Canada, 
and prouder to be citizens cf a country 
which has already accomplished so much 
in material and spiritual progress. There 
will be impatient waiting for the con- 
clusions of Professor Leacock, on the 
great problems which face us after the 
victory has been won. 

. * * 
Something New 
The Daily News St. John’s, Nfld. 

A Mr. Owen Sassoon, writing from 
Montreal to The Financial Post of To- 
ronto, pats the Commission of Govern- 
ment on the back for getting Newfound- 
land “out of the red” and then goes on 


— 
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PRETTY DAMP SQUIB, THAT TURNED OUT TO BE! 


Business Doctor 

When the Crown Assets Allocation 
Committee held its first meeting at Ot- 
tawa recently to organize, and to formu- 
late policy on the disposition of surplus 
war materials plant, equipment and sup- 
"plies, the meeting 
was chaired by 
Glasgow - born 
Jamés P. Petti- 
grew, assistant 
deputy minister of 
-the Department of 
Munitions and 
Supply. 

Mr. Pettigrew 
has been named 
temporary chair- 
man of this com- 
mittee, composed 
largely of top- 
flight civil serv- 
ants and charged 
primarily with 
. advising the gov- 
ernment on matters. affecting the dis- 
posal of surplus war goods, 

As a young man of 20, Jim Pettigrew 
was sent by his employers, the Linen 
Thread Co., to France during the last 
war to allocate critical supplies of flax 
among industrial users in association 
with the French Government. He 
stayed in France until 1923, when he was 
sent to Montreal by the same firm to 
look after its Canadian operations. 

Two years later he set up in business 
himself in work that was much to his 
liking, namely the reorganization of 
“sick” business. He was associated in 
this work with the accounting firm of 
McDonald, Currie and one of his most 
important jobs was the reorganization of 
P. T. Legare. After that company was 
reorganized, Mr. Pettigrew became gen- 
eral manager of the Montreal end of the 
business. That was in 1935.: Two years 
later he took over the general manager- 
ship of the J. W. Windsor Co, then doing 
a considerable business in canning of 
lobster and other foods for home and 
export demand. 


J. P. PETTIGREW 


It was here that the late Gordon Scott,. 


on the advice of McDonald, Currie came 
seeking him in the spring of 1940, to 
come to Ottawa as executive assistant to 
King Sheils, newly-appointed deputy 
minister of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. The following year he was 
named assistant deputy minister. 

Mr, Pettigrew’s fetish is business or- 
ganization and administration. Ever 
since the early days with Linen Thread 
Co. in Scotland, he has been interested 
in the administrative side of business 
and business problems. He has been one 
of the important but little-publicized 
personalities who have played a stra- 
tegic part in building DMS into a Gar- 


to say: “I hope The Financial Post will 
put the true picture before its readers, 
especially as great pressure is being 
brought to bear on Newfoundland at 
present to secede@rom the Empire.” 

This is really something new although 
there is not much to be concerned about 
if Mr. Sassoon's information about a 
secession movement is no better than his 
knowledge about the accomplishments 
of the Commission system. Certainly we 
have not met anyone in this cguntry 
who has a thought about secession and 
we can assure The Post’s correspondent 
that he need have no fears on that ac- 
count. 

That is one question on which no poll 
is needed to determine popular feeling 
even if it were a material issue, which it 
is not. This country has been as proud 
of its loyalty to the Crown as of the fact 
that it is the corner stone of Empire. It 
would take a very great deal to change 
that feeling and certainly no pressure 
from without or within has been ap- 
parent or would be treated with any- 
thing less than anger or ridicule by the 
people of Newfoundland. 


Savings of the Week 


“The Germans can’t be underestimat- 
ed. It’s a great mistake to do so.”— 
General Montgomery. 


“America’s infant, but most prolific in- 
dustry, is postwar planning.” — Walter 
Weisenburger, Executive Vice-President, 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


“The knowledge of when to insert and 
when to withdraw men from tertain 
positions constitutes the highest order of 
leadership. The degree of fairness with 
which this is done will largely determine 
the esprit de corps of the organization.” 
--Thomas B. McCabe, President, Scott 
Paper Co. 


gantuan but smooth-working organiza- 
tion over the last few years. 

Now that most of the headaches on 
the development and production side are 
past Mr. Pettigrew looks forward with 
some enthusiasm to helping pave the 
way for the day when the big machine 
he has helped create will be unwound 
and disposition made of tens of millions 
of dollars worth of assets which have 
accumulated in government hands under 
duress of war in the last few years. 


Career Diplomat 

Across the official desks in the De- 

partment of External Affairs passes 

more correspondence and communica- 

tions on Newfoundland than on any 

other country except the U. K. and the 
v. S. 

Because his 

“sphere” is North 

America, South 

America and the 

Far East, most of 

these communica- 

tions flow direct- 

ly to or from Dr. 

Hugh Keenley- 

side, assistant un- 

der-secretary. 

With the trans- 

fer of Charles 

Burchell as Can- 

ada’s High’ Com- 

missioner from 

Newfoundland to 

South Africa, Dr. 

OG. SERRATE Keenleyside is go- 

ing to Newfoundland for two months to 

live and move among the people with 

whom he is in constant communication; 

learn at first hand more about their prob- 

lems, their achievements, hopes their 
fears. 


He will be acting High Commissioner 
from Canada to Newfoundland until a 
permanent appointment is made. Apart 
from transatlantic landings, his only 
previous visit to Newfoundland was as 
a member of the Permanent Joint De- 


’ fense Board. 


Hugh Keenleyside is a career diplomat 
who always planned to enter Canada’s 
“foreign office.” Though he was born in 
Toronto, his parents moved west to Brit- 
ish ‘Columbia six months after he was 
born. 


His father, E. W. Keenleyside, was one 
of the pioneer business leaders of B. C., 
who, until his death a short time ago at 
78,.was branch manager for the North 
Ameriean Life. The toss of a coin decid- 
ed whether “E.W.” would stay in B. C. 
with the North American or go to 
Shanghai to represent the Sun Life. Brit- 
ish Columbia has Ween very glad that 
Shanghai’ lost. 


Hugh Keeleyside lived and was edu- 
cated in Vancouver until 1920 when he 
went to Clark University in Massachu- 
setts for his M.A. and his Ph.D. He chose 
Clark because it’was one of the top uni- 
versities on this continent in history and 
international relations. From 1923 to 
1928 he lectured at Brown, Syracuse and 
British Columbia Universities, preparing 
for a chance to link up with Canada's 
Department of External Affairs. 


He took his examination for appoint- 
ment in June, 1928; was appointed third 
secretary three months later and then in 
Jan., 1929, was promoted to second secre- 
tary. By May of the same year he was 
first secretary and sent to Tokyo to open 
the Canadian Legation there. 


Except for a break at the time of the 
Ottawa Conference in 1932, he remained 
in Tokyo for seven and a half years, be- 
came an outstanding Canadian authority 
on Japan so far as Canada was con- 
cerned. 


Since then he has been one of the most 
important members of the East Block 
secretariat, entrusted with such import- 
ant responsibilities as the secretaryship 
of the Royal Visit, 19.9; secretary and 
member of the Canadian section of the 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense and a 
score of other official appointments 
apart from his general responsibility for 
the Americas and the Far East. 

Like his father before him, Hugh 
Keenleyside has always been closely.as- 
sociated with YMCA work. In 1904 he 
was named vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of the “Y.” More recently 
he has been vice-chairman of the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission. He had a lot 
to do with the founding of Carleton Col- 
lege in Ottawa and is vice-chairman of 
the Boatd of Governors. Besides edu- 
cation, his other hobby is cooking and 
his secret ambition is to become a full- 
fledged member of the cook’s union. 

Newfoundlanders will find a marked 
difference between bluff Charlie Burch- 
ell and debonair Hugh Keenleyside. But 
both men have this in common—a deep- 
rooted eagerness to understand the prob- 
lems of Britain’s oldest colony and im- 
prove relationships between herself and 
Canada, 


Post-Scripts . ... 


World Trader 


Walter J. Weldon’s present job bestows 
on him the title of vice-president and 
general manager of’the Coleman Lamp 
& Stove Co., Toronto, a company whose 
products go all over the world—from the 
Eskimo igloo to the equatorial grass hut 

Walter Weldon’s wanderings began 
from New York, where he started life 
the hard but approved way by selling 
newspapers. Of Irish descent, Mr. 
Weldon claims the United States as his 
birth place, but knows where to hang 
his hat in almost every corner of the 
globe. 

Fairly tall, 5’ 10”, not too heavy, about 
160 lb., Walter Weldon keeps in condi- 
tion by the unconventional pastime of 
walking. Ten or twelve miles of a Sune 
day is a fairly routine stretch for Mr. 
and Mrs. Weldon. Outside of this, his 
hobbies are confined to summering at 
Balsam Lake in Ontario’s Kawartha dis- 
trict, and to his constant interest ia 
people and geography. 

Mr, Weldon’s 
previous experi- 
ence, as well as 
his present job, 
have made him 
one of the most 

“export - minded” 
businessmen in 
Canada, and have 
led to his unani- 
mous’ election as 
president of the 
recently formed 
Canadian Export- 
ers Association. 

The Association 

began to take 
form last une, 
but it did not 
have its first formal meeting until Jan. 
5, 1944. In the meantime it had grown 
to Dominion-wide scope with 211 firms, 
all Canadian exporters, on the roster of 
members. : 
_ Walter Weldon’s experience in the ex- 
port field dates from 27 years ago when 
he left for the east. His subsequent 
moves in the Orient sound like the itin- 
erary of Mountbatten or MacArthur: 
the Philippines, China, Burma, Siam, 
India, Java, Borneo and Japan. In Japan 
he learned to dislike and distrust the 
Jap, now refuses to have anything 
Japanese in his home and likens the 
Jap to a snake—both are small and hiss 
a lot, but a snake never pretends to be 
your friend before he strikes you. 

Mr. Weldon’s oriental lobe-trotting 
was rounded out with travels in Europe, 
Mexico and South America, so that when 
he affirms his faith in the possibilities 
of the world markets he knows whereof 
he speaks. During the past 12 years, his 
company has been vigorous.in the pur- 
suit of foreign trade, a policy that Mr. 
Weldon thinks will benefit many other 
Canadian companies and is the only 
logical solution for Canada’s greatly in- 
creased productive capacity. 

He will also tell you that Canada is 
not going to have the export markets 
presented on a platter. In the world 
markets, he says, Canada is known prin- 
cipally for her natural resources, known 
as a supplier of raw materials. She will 
have to do a big selling job to acquaint 
the world with her manufacturing 
prowess, he says. 


W. J. WELDON 
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Ottawa Faces Momentous Decisions in 1944. 


Postwar Planning, New Financing, Conversion, Further Subsidies 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 

Highly important decisions must 
be made in 1944 affecting postwar 
plans and programs. 

From the federal viewpoint, the 
most important of these are de- 
cisions (1) as to the type of admin- 
istration which is to take initiative 
and responsibility for postwar 
planning, and (2) the basis on 
which projects for reconstruction 
are to be financed. 


A year ago, the government re- 
vamped its postwar planning ma- 
chinery to bring it directly under 
the Prime Minister rather than 
under the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health. At that time, 
chief responsibility for co-ordin- 
@tion and study was given to an 
interdepartmental committee of 
civil servants called the Advisory 
Committee on Economic Policy, | 
headed by Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy 
Minister of Finance. The James 
edvisory committee was charged 
with finishing up its studies as 
quickly as |. practicable. 


The James Committee has now 
completed its work. But top-flight 
ministerial direction and drive to 
postwar planning has not yet ap- 
peared. A Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion is hardly thought likely, per- 
haps not advisable unless the in- | 
dividual were a Number One or 
Two ranking minister with per-| 
haps a portfolio such as President | 
of the Privy Council (now held by ! 
Mr. King). 

What may emerge to give) 
strength and direction to postwer 
planning at Cabinet level is a 
reconstituting of the War Cabinet 
itself with responsibility given it! 
end its secretariat for postw ar | 
effairs. 

Financing Reconstruction 

The problem of postwar fin- 
a@nces is basic and highly critical. 


At present, considerable planning | 


by municipalities, provinces, in- 


stitutions and even corporations is 
hanging fire due to bewilderment 
as to what sort of Dominion-pro- 
vincial fiscal relationships will 
exist after the war. How much, if 
anything, will the Dominion Gov- 
ernment contribute to the “have 
not” provinces? And on what 
basis? 

The Government’s dilemma is 
how to avoid dangerous “ad hoc” 
arrangements without reopening 
the old sores which festered in. the 
Rowell-Sirois debacle and which 
the war has covered over but cer- 
tainly not healed. 

Chief hope in this, as in all other 
contentious and provocative post- 
war constitutional and political 

| questions, is that there will be an 

interval between the close of the 
war with Germany, and that with 
Japan. During such an interval, 
there will have to be extensive 
postwar programming and accom- 
plishments, all of which might be 
carried on under the war emer- 
gency powers of the Dominion 
Government, since there can be no 
challenging 
and similar acts on the ground | 
that the war has ended. 


Postponing Evil Day 


Admittedly this is no permanent | 
solution and only a postponing of 
the day when Canada’s divided 
constitutional 

j egain emerge. 


danger of a complete and sudden 
collapse in federal authority such 
as might occur if the war with all 
our enemies were to end suddenly 
| and at the same time. 


One exception to lack of post- 
war decision, is the all-embrac- 
ing order-in-council made public 
| this month for creation of a per- 
|manent committee and corpor- 
|} ation to dispose of surplus war 
equipment, materials and supplies. 


The ween in Business 


Financial Post Production index 
e@National Income, D.B.S. ‘c) .... 
Dam. war expend. (million $)... 
Dom. total revenue (d0.) we 
Dom. total expend. (dO.) se 
Dept. store sales index no. ... 

Retail sales index no. . 
@Wholesaie sales index SO. ose. 
Country store (% change pr. yr. ) 
eDivd. payment ‘indexs 
Bank deposits (1935-30-—100) .... 
Cash and cheque pay. index .... 
Bank debits (1935-30=100) 
Money supply ic) 
REWSPAPER % OF CAPACITY— 
juction ratio 


RAILWAY tee LOADINGS— 
Tons ‘D.B.S. index) 
Cars (D.B.S. index) 


COST OF LIVING— 
eD.BS. index . 


EMPLOYMENT INDEX Neo. D.B.8.— 
All industries 
Manufacturing 
Payrolis (June 1/41=—100) (b) ... 
Payrolls 11937=100) (a) 
RAILWAYS— 


eCarloadings (week Jan. 1) 
eC. PR. gross ‘week Jan. 7) 
C.N.R. gross rev. .. 

CNR. net rev 
CPR. gross rev. 
CPR. net rev... 

BRON AND STEEL— (November) 
Pig lron production (tonsa: 
Steel production ... (tons) 

CONSTR CTION— 

Contracts awarded.. (Dec.) 
Building permits .. (Nov.) 
sCement prod., bbls. (Oct.) 

AGRICULTURE— 
@Fiour prod.. bbis. 
eCattle salese 
eHog salese 

SEA FISHERIES—* 
Catch, cwts. 
Landed value . 

REWSPRINT— 
Production, tons ... (Nov.) 
Exports, tons ..... (Nov. 

MINING AND OILS— 

Coal prod., tons .. 


«- ‘Nov.) 
* (Dec.) 
(Dec) 


(July) 


(July) 6,570,634 


256,336 
243,969 


.(Oct.) 1 oe aes 
Gold rec. ‘fine oz.) iNov.: 


@Petroleum prod.. bri. (Oct.! 


$36,080 
ELECTRICAL POWER OUTPU "ria 2 


‘Total monthly 1,000 kw .h.'s 
FOREIGN TRADE—+¢ 
160,310,824 


eExpo: (Nov. ) 293,412,194 
prues | INDU STRIAL FACTORS— 
e@Shoes, prod., pr. ... (Nov.) 2,925,870 
Cotton consump. Ib. (Nov.) 14,253,640 
Cigarette cons. No.t (Oct.) 969,456 

FINANCE— 
(Nov.) $ 5,913,477 


Bank debitst 
Bond salest (Dec.) $ 171,766 


Life insurance sales (Nov.) $ 54,087,000 


3,460,737 


zUnrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.1., N.B., Que., B.C. 
eNew items for week. 


«Total at yards and plants. 
éSupplied by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 
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An Estate is 


(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Sept. 
258.4 


147.7° 
122.9 


142.0 
126.5 


119.4 


186.2 
229.9 
148.7 
tee 217 

* 1943 1942 


Change 
Jan; 1 to date % 


401,535,000 338,715,000 
88,583,000 78,268,000 
260,824,963 232,340,753 
44,193,018 42,993,378 


1,621,009 1,810,633 
2,769,156 2,851,527 


§,269,455 


170,598 
270,812 
£608,900 = =206,103.900 
606,388 
6,578,665 


281 594.100 
97,610,848 
8,177,092 


22,301,263 18,697,561 
1,184,80 1,173,714 
7,147,546 6,228,163 


1,387,400 
5,097,200 


5,344,855 
21,387,627 


5,804,685 
15,550,040 


251,147 
238,268 


2,733,104 
2,592,084 


2,932,911 
2,779,371 


1,574,871 


14,731,904 
317,015 3,338, 205 


860,060 8. 358,049 8,677,610 
3.188,797 36,818,140 33,946,747 


126,204,238 1,600,204,816 1,506,672,539 
208,962,433 2,693,388,525 2,114,226,765 


2,884,992 31,577,536 30,549,537 
16,388,439 166,569,224 181,650,533 
1,010,453 9,174,338 8,232,279 


yy 41,331,641 


15,478,943 
4,245,028 


+000 — 


$Estima 
(c) 000,000’s omitted. ecreld excluded. 
(b) All industries. 


an Estate 


ur primary concern is not 
whether an estate is small. With 


us an estate is an estate. 


It is made 


up of assets of various types and each 
type receives the skilled.care of the 
department or section of our staff best 


trained to deal with it. 


The total at the 


bottom of the list of assets does not 
determine the attention given to the 
individual items, nor to the list as a 


whole. 


Write or telephone 


for an appoint- 


ment to discuss your estate with one 


of our officers. 


Write for our Booklet 


“Security for Your Family” 


NATIONAL TRUST 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON 


WINNIPEG 


EDMONTON 


Ho 


personality will | 
However, such a| 
period will force attention and | 
| possibly a settlement, without the | ¥U™bia Government has appointed 





With millions of dollars’ worth of 
plant equipment and supplies to 
be ultimately disposed of, the 
policies and procedure which will 
be laid down by this committee 
and its attendant Crown company 
are of the utmost importance to 
business. 


At the moment the Government 
is stepping warily in this realm, 

anxious not to raise political an- 
tagonism, or the accusation that 
it is turning over government 
property at bargain sale prices to 
private industry. 

Trade and Tariffs 

With elections in prospect on 
every hand, it is likely that vi- 
tally important trade and tariff 
decisions which are of interest to 
almost every Canadian business 
will be postponed till late in the 
year and quite probably until 
1945. About all that can be hoped 
in 1944, is that a lot of spade work 
will be done to bring into focus 
the preliminary studies which 
currency, trade and economic ex- 
perts have been carrying on in 


of the War Measures | | ondon, Washington, Ottawa and 


From Our Own 


VANCOUVER—The British Co- 


Mr. Justice Gordon McG. Sloan as} 
investigator of the province's $100- 
million timber industry, and a full- 
dress enquiry, possibly extending | 
over a year, will shortly be under- 
taken, according to Royal Commis- 
sion procedure. 

Scope of the investigation is wide. | 
Practically every conceivable phase 
of forest industries will be examined. 
From it may develop for the west 
coast province a new permanent 
forest’ policy designed to perpetu- 
ate the timber resources as a source 
of wealth on a sustained yield basis, 

Special consideration will evi- 
dently be given to operating tech- 
nique of loggers, which may prove 
one of the most contentious subjects | 
befofe the commission. | 

The high-lead system, which for | 
years has been standard practice in) 
west coast woods, has resulted in} 
a certain amount of wastage which | 
conservationists have criticized. On| 
the other hand, practical loggers de- 
clare that, in consideration of the | 
nature of the country, it is the only 
economical way of getting out tim- | 
ber and that to dispense with it! 
would seriously jeopardize the posi- 
tion of B. C. forest products in the 
markets of the world by increasing | 
cosis of production. | 

Favor Reforesting : 

There is growing appreciation | 
on the part of loggers, however, of | 
the importance of reforestation. | 
Technically trained foresters, who} 
would have been scorned in logging | 
camps a few years ago, are today | 
respected and welcomed because the 
most individualistic operators real- | 





| ize that these foresters, whose job, 
| is to keep the forests growing, hold 


the key to sustained yield and fu- 
ture prosperity. 
Some of the largest companies 


operating in the province have al-| 


ready launched reforestation or for- 


est management programs of their 
own. 


terest in schemes for utilizing log- 
ging refuse and waste as a source 


| of pulp material. 


Mr. Justice Sloan is well qualified 
for the job. Although his judicial 
duties have brought him into direct 


other capitals during the past year. 
Canada’s view is that a good 


trade starting point would be! 


achievement of a_ satisfactory 
multilateral arrangement for cur- 


rency stabilization to provide es- | 


sential “working capital” between 
the trading nations of the world 
and prevent the possibility of an 
immediate and possibly disastrous | 
breakdown in international post- 
war trade. The argument is that if 

“working capital” is not provided 
through an international clearing 
house to finance short-run trade 
balances, then nations may quick- 
ly be forced to fall back on high 
tariffs, trade restrictions, quotas— 
the old and vicious pre-war or 
trade-stifling cycle. 


_ Technically, the experts are 
probably quite correct in wanting 
to talk first about currency plans. 
Their view supports the obvious 
and important fact that in the 
postwar world tariff barriers of 
the old type may not loom nearly 
so large in importance as other 
types of trade barrier. What 
makes it difficult for the average 


PermanentForest Policy 


pe of B. C. Probe 


Correspondent 

contact with the laden industry 
only incidentally, his work on pre- 
vious Royal Commissions in connec- 
tion with the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act and salmon fisheries was 
admirably done and he has the con- 
fidence of the industry. 


Subjects for Study 


The enquiry will be devoted to 
the following subjects: 

1. Extent, nature and value of 
B. C.'s forest resources. 

2. Their conservation, 
ment and protection. 


manage- 





3. Establishment of forest yield 
on a continuous production basis in 
perpetuity. 

4, Reforestation and research. 

5. Forestry education and 
struction. 

6. Utilization of the forest crop 
and its relationship to employment 
and social conditions. 

7. Use and management of forest 
and wild lands for parks, recrea- 
tion, grazing and wild life in rela- 
tion to forest administration. 

8. Relationship of the forest to 
soil conservation. 

9. Maintenance of an adequate 
forest cover, with a view to regu- 
lating moisture run-off and main- 
taining levels of lakes and 


in- 


| streams, 


10. Forest finance and revenues | 
to the Crown from forest resources. 

11. Acquisition of rights to for- 
est lands and timber and the ten- 
ure of such rights, including exist- 
ing rights and'‘tenures, and extent 
to which adequate and proper ex- 
ercise of the rights thereunder is 
now made. 

12. Legislation and the amend- 
ment thereof. 

13. Relevant facts in relation to 
any matter, that, in the opinion of 
the commissioner, it is necessary to 
enquire into in order effectively to 
carry out his duties. 

The provincial government has so 
far planted 30 million trees under 
its reforestation program and can 


| maintain production of seedlings at 
There has also been growing in-| 


the rate of 10 million a year. But 


| this in itself is inadequate to ensure 


maintenance of supply. This and 


‘many other aspects of reforestation 


will be enquired into toward recom- 
mending legislative action by the 
industries affected. _ 


Double Action 


The Family Herald and Weekly Star 
offers advertisers a unique combina- 
tion — the dominating coverage of a 
national farm magazine and the con- 
centrated circulation of a local paper. 


If you have nation-wide distribution, 
the Dominion edition of the Family 
Herald gives you powerful national 
circulation extending from coast to 


coast. 


On the other hand you can buy the 
Family Herald circulation to cover the 
Western provinces only; or Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes alone. 


In either case you secure concentrated 
coverage of the best rural homes in 
the market you choose with every 
single copy exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence on the farm family. 


Here is dominance combined with 


flexibility 


— a powerful sales com- 


bination that will get results for 
Family Herald advertisers — now or 
in the post-war years, 


Family Herald =Weekly Star 


CANADA'S NATIONAL FARM MAGAZINE 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 


businessman, facing 1944 with 
excess or potentially excess capac- 
ity in his plant, is the uncertainty 
which presently surrounds Can- 
ada’s postwar trade prospects in 
most lines. 


New Conversion Formula 


Best consolation Ottawa can 
offer is (a) that leadership must 
come from USA, and there is little 
hope of getting a clear decision 
there till after Nov. 1944; (b) that 
the new “conversion” formula 
worked out jointly a few weeks 
ago by WPTB and DMS, does give 
industry reasonable freedom in 
making plans for export and ci- 
vilian production when critical 
materials become available. This 
formula sets up three groupings 
under which a wide range of ci- 
vilian goods can now be manu- 
factured: 


(1) High priority of materials, 
manpower and plant will be 
given in a few special cases such 
as washing machines, irons, 
alarm clocks which are con- 
sidered in urgent need. 

(2) If, as and when materials 
and metals which have been in 
short supply become available, 
they will be placed on the “free” 
list and can be used for all or 
‘any kind of production, without 
need of quota or permit of any 
kind. 

(3) Where manufacturers can 
obtain supplies of “short” met- 
als, they may obtain from the 
appropriate administrator, a 
permit to manufacture articles 
still on the banned list. 


De-controlling Troubles . 


One of the biggest trade head- 
aches of 1944 will be this problem 
of unwinding the controls of the 
past four years. The plan outlined 
above is designed, say the ex- 


| perts, to allow for the maximum 


ingenuity and initiative on the 
part of individual firms and the 
minimum of red tape. Still un- 
solved are pricing problems which 
arise when manufacturers start to 
manufacture civilian goods for the 


| first time and find themselves in 
| price ceiling difficulties. 


So far as the ceiling itself is 
concerned, the Ottawa view is that 
“time” is probably now the sta- 
bilization program’s best ally. 

There is belief that under the 
new wage order, more responsi- 
bility is vested with the NWLB; 
that judicial interpretation is re- 
placed by a more direct and per- 
sonal relationship. It is hoped 
that this may work to the advan- 
tage of price control, though the 
dangers of widely differing inter- 


pretation in the hands of nine pro- 
vincial or regional boards is freely 
admitted. 


More Subsidies Coming 


There is certain to be a much 
freer use of subsidies in the fu- 
ture than in the past, if these are 
necessary to keep the cost of liv- 
ing stabilized. This is because the 
old link between wage bonus pay- 
ments and the cost-of-living in- 
dex has now been removed. 


Every attempt will be made to 
maintain inviolate the guiding 
principle that wage increases are 
not to be considered a valid rea- 
son for a price adjustment. The 
recent statement of Mr. Ilsley in 
which he justified the increase in 
coal prices from domestic mines, 
is an important document and 
states the government view in 
some detail, 

Finally, there is the all-impor- 
tant question of supply. 

Prospects are that increasing 
availability of metals for civilian 
use during 1944, will be offset by 
increasing scarcity in many food 
items, and in some of the basic 
raw materials such as coal. 
food situation will be largely con- 
ditioned by crop and manpower 
conditions in 1944, with bumper 
crops needed to meet a still rising 
tide of domestic consumption on 
this continent and provide a mar- 
gin for relief of occupied lands. 

It may be that in 1944 we will 
see the beginnings of a critical 
postwar supply problem, namely 
the need for maintaining and per- 
haps even increasing rationing and 
restrictions to meet this relief and 
postwar demand, The setting up 
of UNRRA with a Canadian as 
chairman of the important com- 
mittee on Supplies should serve to 
bring. this problem into focus. 


Investment 


GOVERNMENT 
AND 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria 
New York London, Eng. 


Not Avarice But Prudence 


There are those who affect indifference to 
wealth—but prudent men and women know 
that by their accumulation of Victory Bonds 
and other sound investments, they are mak- 
ing the first step towards the profitable 
employment and multiplication of capital. 


Write for our Record of Investments booklet. 
Keep an up-to-the-minute account of your 
growing capital. 


McLeop, Youns, Weir Company 


pibiadeiibieat nana Toronto 
Telephone: Bigin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Lendem 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


Recommendations 


A pamphlet containing current offerings of 
a wide selection of Canadian Government, 
Public Utility and Industrial bonds. 


Ask for a copy. 


Royal Securities Corporation. 


Limited 
Established 1903 


330 Bay ‘Street 244 St. James Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


Offices throughout Canada 


CANADIAN TANK 
in, ACTION.. 


... With it goes more than a SCORE of CANFORGE FORGINGS 


Canforge 


In the Service of the Mines 
and Industries of Canada 


Agriculture 


Aircraft 


Marine 
Mining Pulp and Paper 
And, moreover, we produce light 


Machinery Forgings for 
every Industrial use. 


and "heavy 


For further 
Canada Foundries 
Welland, Ontario, 


j Be 


information 


Automotive 


lease write 
& Forgings Limited, 


‘WELLAND CANADA\ 


FORGINGS FROM % OZ TO 40,000 LBS) 


Today our production facilities are largely occupied with 
forged components for tanks, guns, small 
parachutes, aircraft and other necessities of the armed 
forces of Allied Nations. Canada’s expanding naval and 
merchant marine fleets, have also received a steady flow 
of forgings as our contribution towards winning the war. 

TOMORROW our expanded facilities will play an im- 
portant role in re-equipping and reconstructing Canadian 


arms, carriers, 


industries to meet the needs of the world for peace-time 
production of goods and products, 


CANADA. 


FOUNDRIES & FORGINGS 


M iT EO : 


WELLAND, 


ON T. 


_MONTREAL- BROCKVILLE - TORONTO- Ra ae VANCOUVER 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


Way Newfoundland? 


Jan, 15, 1944 


Sharp Controversy Over Postwar Grants-in-Aid Status 


Go in with the United States? | 
Link up with Canada? Or stay un-| 
der the wing of the United King-| 
dom? 

These are a few of the questions 
being mulled over by Newfound- 
landers since the status of their 
island has come up for debate in the | 
British House of Commons senewe= | 
ing the report of Messrs. C. G. Am- 
mon, A. P. Herbert and Sir Derrick: 
Gunston who formed a mission to 
Newfoundland to feel out opinion 
on the subject. 

The Dominions Office is blamed 
by Newfoundland’s Daily News 
quite bluntly for its methods of ap- 
pointment and operation of the 
Commission which has been restric- 
tive of progress and public co-opera- 
tion and largely responsible for 
widespread discontent. 

Members of the Commission of 
Government of Newfoundland are: 


His Excellency Vice-Admiral Sir HUM- 
PHREY WALWYN, Commander-in-Chief 
and Chairman of the Commission of Gov- 


ernment; 

Hon. Sir JOHN C. PUDDESTER, Kt., 
Commissioner for Public Health and Wel- 
fare and Food Controller, Vice-Chairman 
of the Commission; 

Hon. Sir WILFRID WOODS, Commis- 
' gioner for Public Utilities. 

Hon. L. E. EMERSON, K.C., Commis- 
am tt Dantes and. Deliess oak ie 
Majesty's Attorney-General. 

Hon. IRA WILD, O.B.E., Commissioner 
for Finance; 

Hon. P. D. H. DUNN, O.B.E., Commis- 
sioner for Natural Resources; 

Hon. H. A. WINTER, K.C., Commissioner 
for Home Affairs and Education 


| 


Newfoundlanders are resentful of 
Goose Bay having been leased to 
Canada for 99 years, it is revealed | 
in the report. 

Particularly have the islanders| 
been jolted by the statement of! 
Clement Attlee, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister that the British Government 
would not continue to guarantee 
Newfoundland’s finances. What| 
they want, they say, is industrial 
development, not grants-in-aid. 

Opinion in the island, reflected in 
the Newfoundland Daily News, re- 
pudiates British claims that they do 
not want a change of government. 
Rather, it is claimed, Newfound-| 
landers are unsure of the change} 
they want; but assuredly the great) 
majority are opposed to the present 
system as they have experienced it. 

Wants Good Government . 

Never did they want Great Britain | 
to be responsible indefinitely os 
Newfoundland finances. Rather! 
they want good government. 

Need for immediate improvement 
in the quality of the Commission 


governing the island is stated forth- 
rightly. 

“No system is good,” says the 
Daily News, “that takes from the 
people all vestige of representation 
and encourages them to political in- 
difference and to the complacent 
status of financial dependence.” 

Ten years have expired, the same 
journal points out, and the matter | 
of self-government is still under 
consideration. The Dominions Of- 
fice igs to blame for having closed 
its mind to local opinion and for 


| 


Highlights of comment 


aid of loans from the United King- 
dom, but Newfoundland should 
administer it on her own. 

3. The present Governor of the 
Commission should cease to be 
chairman. 

4. Interchange of senior New- 
foundland and U. K. Civil Service. 

5. A Civil Service Commission 
should be set up. 

6. Present control of the island’s 
expenditures should be consider- 
ably relaxed. 

Sir Derrick Gunston thought any 


resulting from the British 


House of Commons debate on Néwfoundland’s economic 


and constitutional status: 
“This Island is our child 


and for many good reasons 


we don’t want to see a child of ours left a tattered found- 
ling to be picked up on the doorstep of the United 


States.”> — A. P. Herbert. 


i 


Of political union with Canada, “This must be de- 
cided by the people of Newfoundland themselves.” — 
Emrys-Evans, Under-secretary for Dominion Affairs. 


having failed to acknowledge that 
discontent exists. It has cheerfully 
acceded to granting concessions and 
decisions on vital questions in the 
full knowledge the people of New- 
foundland have been kept com- 
pletely in the dark about the dis- 
position of important assets. Much 
resentment is felt, in this connec- 
tion, in regard to Goose Bay having 
been leased to Canada for 99 years. 

Following are the recommenda- 
tions of the Goodwill Mission as | 
presented to the House of Commons | 
at Westminster on Dec. 16, 1943. 


Cc. G. Ammon 
Mr. Ammon recommends: 

1, Because the island's present 
prosperity is soon likely to re- 
cede and that the constitutional 
position can not be separated 
from the economic, there must be 
a compromise between the Com- 
mission and responsible govern-| 
ment: The Commissioners should be 
nominated from Britain and elect- 
ed@rom the Newfoundland side 
over a general franchise. 

2, A 10-year development pro- 
gram should be pursued with the 


vote on the issue of federation with 
Canada or the United States would 
be overwhelmingly defeated. He 
maintained Newfoundland’s great- 
est hope lay in developing the fresh 
fish industry and an agricultural 
policy which would ensure that the 
country grew enough protective 
foods to support the population. 

He urged the proper development 
of the tourist industry as an aid to 
revenue and saw considerable pro- 
spects in the island as a terminal 
for transatlantic air traffic. 

He advised, furthermore, revival 
of the RNR training scheme and 
organization after the war of a 
Royal Newfoundland Regiment to 
be paid for from U. K. funds, 

Most important of all, he urged 
adoption of a 10-year development 
plan, costing about 20 million 
pounds, and administered as a loan 
on the lines of the Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare Act. 


A. P. Herbert 
A. P. Herbert, pointing out that 
the people were uncertain of them- 
selves both politically and econom- 
ically, urged an early positive pro- 


nouncement by the British House 
on the economic side. Two or three 
years after the war, he said, the 
government should announce its in- 
tention’ to restore full self-govern- 
ment to Newfoundland unless by a 
plebiscite one year before the people 
had chosen some other form of gov- 
|}ernment, A council of citizens, ap- 
pointed by the government, should 
| be formed representing every class 
and body to find out what form of 
government the people wanted and 
prepare them for a renewal of polit- 
ical activity. He did not favor elec- 
tion of the Newfoundland Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Herbert recommended 
further: 


1..That Newfoundland be _ in- 
cluded in the United Kingdom on 
lines similar to those of Northern 
Treland. 

2. A 10-year development plan 
which might cost about 16 million 
pounds. 


Labor’s View 


In the discussion which followed 
the resolutions in the House of Com- 
mons, Labor members moved for 
immediate — ‘self-government 
Newfoundland. 

Clement Attlee, Deputy 
Minister, succeeded in getting the 
amendment rejected. Clainmiing the 
government was desirous of getting 


for | 


. | 
| sion should cease to be the Gover- 
Prime | 


| 
| 


) and 


| elected. He thought such temporary 
| changes at the present time might} 





Newfoundland back to self-govern-: 


ment soon, he foresaw difficulties 
though in having an immediate elec- 


tion to sound out Newfoundland | 


| opinion because so many islanders | 
are aboard ship, in the Army, lum- | 


ber camps and elsewhere. 


Self-government without financial | 


aid would be of little value to New- 
foundland, Mr. Herbert said, and 
hoped the islanders might be in- 
cluded in the United Kingdom and 
that the British Government would 
pursue with energy in solving the 
industrial and economic problems 
of Newfoundland. 

Beverley Baxter, Conservative, 
suggested a general election should 
| be held in Newfoundland within 
| three months after Jan. 1, 1944 to 
elect people to a constituent assem- 
| bly for the purpose of creating a 
provisional government, That gov- 
| ernment, he said, could formulate its 
policy to work with the Commission 
of Government for the gradual 
handing over of the government and 
arrange in one year's time a general 
election. 

Mr. Creech-Jones, Labor, spon- 





What’s Ahead For Canada 


(Continued from page 1) 

western or maritime Canada. Their increase 
has been amazing. They have filled Quebec, 
they have overrun the Ottawa Valley, and 
moved up on the St. Lawrence. The once 
British Eastern Townships grow more 
French with every decade. Sherbrooke and 
Coaticook are almost French towns. Stan- 
stead fell asleep British and wakened up 
French. The Quebec French have mowed 
eastward to invade New Brunswick through 
the valley of the Restigouche. The whole 
movement is based .and buttressed by the 
metropolitan city of Montreal, 64% French, 
by the French-speaking capital of Quebec 
and a provincial press and school and college 
system joining three million people in a} 
common language. 

But beyond that the movement will not 
go. The French Canadians would do well | 
to give up all thought of a pan-French-dual 
Canada. That hope died with the English- 
speaking invasion of the North West. 


Our Complete Separation 
But the essential point in the issue is not 


distribution but their complete separation | 


from one anothér. 
bridged unless the French Canadians give 
up their cherished ideas about schools and 
marriage in relation to religion. This they 
won’t, within human vision. One should 
try to realize the completeness of this sepa- 
ration between the French and ‘English in 
Canada even where they are thrown closely 
together as in Montreal. It begins with the 
cradle and follows’them to the altar and the 
grave. 

Children who do not go to school together 
can never know one another. And the two 
school systems are not only separate but 
built on opposite ideas, each a denial of the 
worth of the other. Stating each in its own 
terms, we find the French Roman Catholic 
school systems resting on the idea that no 
education is sound unless accompanied, 
unless permeated, with the teaching and the 
doctrine of the Church; that one cannot 
separate in the mind of the child its religious 
training (meaning its training in the dogma 
and the moral precepts of the Church) from 
its intellectual learning. If you do so you 
attain only to “godless” education, a hid- 
eous growth undermining faith, threatening 
the cohesion of society. Hence at every stage 
of education is the priest—let us call him 
the good father—and his book. 

But the Protestant to the contrary. As he 
sees a school, it is to be made a place 
inspired by religion and morality, though 
cut off from the teaching of dogmas and 
creeds and rival articles of faith. 

Each day well spent, arduous and indus- 
trious, is a prayer. The honor of the class- 
room and the playground, the busy, happy 
day of honest effort and games that teach 
subordination of oneself, these things teach 
religion. This “godless” school is the school 
that God loves best. 

Such are the French and the British child- 
ren in their youth at school. The separation 
is so complete that it is never afterwards 
bridged except in a few individual instances 
too rare to count in the mass. 

Marriage is another separating line, a gulf 
of division by religion that even love, blind 


That can never be | 


though it is, dare seldom leap across. A 

French Roman Catholic, and that means 
| practically all the French Canadians, must 

not marry a Protestant except with a pledge 

that children of the union must be reared as 
| Roman Catholics. Nor is a Protestant form 
| of marriage held valid, no matter what a 
perplexed law may say. The only real mar- 
riage, a sacrament of the church, is one 
solemnized by a priest. What can a Protest- 
ant youth do about this? Nothing, except to 
keep his eyes away from French girls—a 
thing not always easy to do. 

It is true that the Irish Roman Catholics, 
with the language of one race and the reli- 
gion of the other, fall crosswise of this divi- 
sion. But they cross it only to perplex it, 
not to heal it. And they add along with it 
much good fellowship, a few animosities of 
their own. 


Common School, Common Tongue 


Many people look ’round for means of close | 


union, and they look especially to unity 
through language, not the obliteratiqgn of 


French but the rise of both languages by all 
the relative numbers of the races or their | 


| of us. No one can doubt the uniting power 
| of a common language. In the Union of the 
forty-eight States of the United States this 
is the link that binds. All the children learn 
out of the same speller and reader in the 
little red school house, They all learn that 
they are descended from the Pilgrim 
| Fathers, learn that they left England for 
Massachusetts Bay and Virginia. And even 
|if they came from Czechoslovakia they be- 
lieve it. It’s good for them. And the little 
| red school house, in the big cities, is now 
four stories high with a budget of perhaps 
|a quarter of a million a year. But it gets 
there in spite of that. All glory to the 
| American public school and single language 
that has made America. 

Can we have that in Canada? No. 

We can’t reduce our’ speech to one 
language and any dream of bi-lingualism, 
all over Canada, of people twittering away 
| in both languages in Hamilton, Ont., Moose 
| Jaw, Sask., and Victoria, B.C., is just a 
|dream. Bi-lingualism is not so easy and so 
| offhand as this. It only comes under very 
| special circumstances of necessity, of oppor- 
| tunity and of daily intercourse, as in some 
| of the two-language areas of unhappy 
Europe. Nor does it ever come when one of 
the parties concerned is British. We are 
but poor linguists. The average Englishman 
not only can’t learn a foreign language but 
he can’t even learn to try. He has a beauti- 
ful language of his own, spoken in all hotels, 
| and to him foreign languages seem silly any- 
| way. Hence it comes that the English do 
not talk Gaelic in Scotland nor Dutch in 
South Africa nor French in Canada. One 
= not be misled by official statistics. 


! 


South Africa looks bi-lingual on official 
paper. It is meant to. Over. there. any 
Englishman is classed, as speaking two 
languages if he can say in Cape Dutch “Geef 
mij een Glas van Whiskey en sodje.” Most 
of the Dutch, except the back Boers, speak 
both languages, some both well, some both 
badly. 

To judge of the prospects of bi-lingu- 
| alism for all Canada consider the case of 
| the city of Montreal. Here is, as far as 
the French and English languages are con- 


cerned, the largest, by far the largest bi- 
national city in the world. In a population 
of over a. million people about 64% are 
French by birth and speech, 22% are British 
and 14% something else but 
English or what they understand to be 
English. Here also to maintain each lan- 
guage is a metropolitan press for each, 
schools, colleges, theatres, radio to support 
each tongue. 

To what extent is Montreal bi-lingual? 
Hardly at all except in what the diplomatists 
call a unilateral way. Most of the French | 
speak English, but very few of the English 
speak French. Bi-lingualism of course in its 
highest sense, the ability to use each 
language in a real way for all the niceties of 
conversation, the appreciation of literature 
and the expression of one’s thoughts in 
speech and writing, is a very rare attain- 
ment. It only comes as the result of special 
home opportunity, special aptitude and 
special desire to cultivate it. Few French 
people in Montreal attain to that. But in the 
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lesser sense all the educated French people 
in Montreal can use English with fluency 
and the mass of the French can use it 
fluently enough for their own purposes, and 
job. A car conductor knows that “Ghee” 
Street is called in English “Guy” and bi- 
lingual girls behind ribbon counters seem | 
marvels of linguistic talent—till they come | 
out from behind. Ordinary French Cana- 
dians can read the English newspapers with 
ease, and, if driven to it, the editorials. 

So much for the French. Most of them ! 
far overestimate their mastery of the English 
language, and few, if any, of them can write 
it except in a plain mechanical style—cor- 
rect but graceless: But any shortcomings on | 
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their part are as nothing beside the failure | 
of the mass of the British people, even life- 
long residents, to acquire a knowledge of | 
French. Hardly any of them ever use it in| 
a sustained way. Most of them cannot follow | 
conversation, still less take any part of it. 
The single exceptions that any of us here ! 
might adduce deduct nothing from the gen- 
eral rule. The English don’t speak French | 
and what is more don’t want to. You will 
often hear them éxpress the wish that they 
could talk French; but they mean they wish 
it would descend on them like the apostolic 
gift of tongues. They are not going to go! 
up after it, 

Such, as I see it, is the present situation of 
the two races in Canada. There is no parti- 
cular remedy to be applied to it. Little faith 
can be placed in the organization of com- 
mittees and societies for cultivating better 
relations, except that such meetings are | 
pleasant and a good time is had by all. We 
can only apply the policy generally favored 
by the highest present statecraft in this 
country and wait till it all goes by. Each | 
side must act fairly to the other. The! 
French have no right in law or in history 
or in common sense to think of Canada as | 
a combination in which all grave policy | 
must .depend on French Canadian veto or! 
consent. The British have no right to mis- 
use the British connection and the British 
heritage to give an unfair deal to the French | 
by sheer majority power. 

On those terms all depends on, and needs 
men of goodwill. 


| United 


!North, Ontario 


Ont. Hydro’s 


Load Gains 


A total primary load of 2,288,484 | 
h.p. was supplied by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario during Nov., 1943, an increase 
of 3% over that supplied during the 
corresponding month of 1942. Com- 
bined primary and secondary loads 
likewise increased by 4.5%. 

The commission’s monthly load 
summary, based on the maximum 
20-minute peak horsepower load for 
the period, covers all four Hydro 
systems and the Northern Ontario 
Properties. Detailed load tabula- 
tions follow: 

Maximum 20-Min, 
Peak H.P. % 
Nov. 1943 Nov, 1942 Incr. 


1,729,223 1,673,995 


Primary Loads 
Niagara system 
Eastern Ontario 208,873 
Georgian Bay 49,926 
Thunder Bay 108,338 
North, Ontario 192,124 


Total All Systems 2,288,484 
Primary & Secondary Loads 
1,821,984 
208,873 
49,926 
131,247 
253,786 


Total All Systems 2,465,816 
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210,252 
2,221,119 


1,736,729 
182,677 
47,855 
117,962 
275,131 — 


2,360,354 4.5 


Niagara system 
Eastern Ontario 
Georgian Bay 
Thunder Bay 
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sored the remarks of the mission 
urged improvement of the 
quality of the Commission and that 
the efficiency of the Civil Service 
be increased and closer contact with 
the people restored. 


Fears Prejudice 
Mr. Emrys-Evans, Under-Secre- 
tary for the Dominions, disagreed 
that the Chairman of the Commis- 


nor and three Commissioners be 


only tend to prejudice the settle-| 
ment. Election of half the Commis- | 
sioners, he said, would raise difti- | 
culties in constitutional theory and | 
practice 

The Daily News, in discussing the | 
debate, urges immediate improve- 
ment in the quality of the Commis- 
sion, 

The Commission system, it claims, 
had shown little recognition of the} 
need for long-range economic plan- 
ning. The history of the past im- 
pairs Newfoundland’s confidence in 
the ability of the Commission to lay 
the proper foundation for a well- 
devised and well-integrated pro- 
gram of postwar reconstruction, and 
Newfoundland’s future depends 
largely upon how well the wartime 
surplus is spent. 


What Should be Done 


Money should be spent, says The 
Daily News, on the creation of new 
sources of labor for the workless 
and impoverished, “Scientific spend- | 
ing will bring us through the de- 
Unscientifia spending 
will fasten us, like the old man of 
the sea, a permanent and parasitical 
barnacle on the back of the British 
taxpayer.” 

Especially Newfoundland wants 
scientific research and survey ex- 
tended, expert study of the poten- 
tialities of new and old products, 
aid in acquisition of new markets, 
and personnel to organize and direct 
such a venture along approved 
business lines. (At the end of the 
war Newfoundland expects to have 
a reconstruction fund derived from 
war surpluses and loans of close to 





To this end Newfoundland will 
require the help of the services of 
men of the widest experience in 
economic planning. 

“The main factor that will deter- 


| mine the destiny of Newfoundland,” 


says The Evening Telegraph, “is not 
so much what some other country, 
Britain, Canada or the U. S. might 
be prepared to do for us, as what 
we are determined to do to help 
ourselves, 

“Those who support Government 
by Commission, merely because un- 
der the system Britain relieves the 
country of certain financial respon- 


| sibilities, show little national pride 


and less of that spirit of do and dare 


| of their forefathers. ..” 


Purchased Woodpulp 
Stocks Down in U.S. 


Stocks of purchased woodpulp in 


| the United States as reported to the 


American Pulp & Paper Association 
for Dec. 1, 1941, showed a continua- 
tion of the decrease which’ has been 
evident since early in the year. Be- 
tween Nov. 1 and Dec. 1 stocks de- 
creased approximately 11,000 tons, 


compared with a decrease of 9,500 
, tons in the preceding month. 


As‘at Dec. 1 stocks of purchased 
woodpulp totalled 115,561 tons of 


| Which 87,168 tons were at paper 


mills and 28,393 tons at board mills. 


Paper. Output in U.S. 


‘Advances in October 


Total paper production in the 
States as reported to the 
American Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion for Oct. 1943, exceeded that of 
September by 3% due primarily to 


| the fact that October included one 


more working day than September. 
Production last October was some 4% 
under that of the same month last 
year. The mills operated at 89.9% 


| of capacity, while orders received 


were reported at 89% of capacity. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS 


Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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Use Old Paper 


In Newsprint 


Gatineau and Thorold to}. 


Produce 700 Tons of 


. “Scrap” Newsprint 
From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Two Canadian 
mills plan to produce under regular 
mill conditions, 700 tons of newsprint 
containing 5% old newspapers, and 
two newspapers with the largest 
circulation in the United States, the 
Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Daily News, will print a full day’s 
edition on this paper under regular 
press room conditions. 

Canadian International Paper will 
produce 500 tons of this paper at its 
Gatineau Mill. It is planning to turn 
one machine over entirely to this 
production for about three days. 

The Daily News expects to print an 
entire day’s edition, according to 
Editor and Publisher, using approxi- 
mately 300 tons, some day the week 
of Jan. 9-15. Normal press room 
speed up to 50,000 an hour will be 
reached. 

The Chicago Tribune’s associated 
newsprint plant at Thorold, Ont. is 
producing 200 tons of paper contain- 
ing 5% to 10% old papers. The Tri- 
bune plans to make its full day’s run 
on this paper in the near future. 


Mersey Paper Workers 
Seek Wage Adjustment 


Employees of Mersey Paper Co. 
have applied to the Regional War 
Labor Board to have their wages 
adjusted upward to the same level 
as paid in Ontario’s paper mills, 
namely, 56 cents an hour basic 
wage. 

According to L. D. Currie, Pro- 
vincial Minister of Labor, the appli- 
cation had been considered at the 
last sitting of the Regional Board, 
but action had been deferred‘to se- 
cure full information on the matter. 


More Workers Engaged 
In Woods Operations 


Two thousand more workers were 
in the woods of eastern Canada on 
Dec. 11 this year than at the same 
time last year, according to the state- 
ment of Labor Minister Mitchell. 
There were 45,600 men cutting wood 
for pulp wood, saw logs, etc., on Dec. 
11 this year. 

Men from prairie farms, according 
to the Minister, were being enrolled 
at the rate of 100 per day for work 
in, the woods and their draft defer- 
ment status was being continued 
while they were in the bush. Prison- 
ers of war, Japanese and Italian in- 
ternees were being put to work to 
help meet the industry’s manpower 
requirements. 


a 
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A Good Name 


For over 70 years the name Maclaren, 
in the Ottawa Valley, has stood for 
fair dealing and a quality product. 


Newsprint —Groundwood 


270,000 h.p. Hydro ‘ P OWeL Installed capacity. 


MACLAREN POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Maclaren-Quebec Power Capes 
The James Maclaren Company Limited 


BUCKINGHAM, QUEBEC 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or througi: subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre, Que. Iroquois Falls, Ont. 


Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 
Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


HERE IS WHAT 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
DELIVER 


1,417,888 Canadian magazines ‘are deliv- 
ered to 2,516,726 Canadian families every month— 
better than 1 out of every 2 homes gets a magazine. 
Even if you figure a full 10% for duplication, your 
sales message in a single issue of all these maga- 
zines—both French and English—reaches 1,276,- 
100 out of 2,516,726 Canadian homes—it still shows 
that more than 1 out of every 2 homes gets a 


magazine. 
Here are the figures:’ 


Urban 


Province Total | 


| *Population 


Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Is’d 
| New Brunswick ... 
Quebec 
Ontario ° 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia .. 
Miscellaneous ..... 


TOTAL a 


Families Families 


74,281) 
112,036 | 


| 11,480,713] 1,433,134| | 


Rural Total 


Families 


Combined 
Circulation 


14,541 
62,101 
212,727 


thas 


rr 2 


*Yukon and Northwest Territories not included pending D.B.S,\ figures 


In no other medium does your 
advertising dollar go as far, live as 
long, reach as many or buy as much 
as it does in Canadian magazines. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


CANADIAN 
LA PETITE REVUE 
MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE 
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ANADIAN HOME JOURNAL CHATELAINE 


LE SAMEDI 
NEW WORLD 


LA REVUE POPULAIRE 


NATIONAL HOME MONTHLY 


(illustrated) 





e Have Been Asked . . , {Coleman Urges 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possible 
the answers to specific questions about business, taxation, invest- 
ments, wartime regulations and other subjects. The Post cannot 
undertake to make predictions, will not express opinions on matters 
involving individual business judgment or on conditions or invest- 
ments outside Canada. All communications should be addressed to 
Business Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. 
A four-cent stamp and address label from subscriber’s copy of The 
Financial Post must be enclosed, 


INCOME TAX 


Adopts Child 


I adopted a child on. Dec. 18, 
1943. Will I be permitted to claim 
exemption fcr income tax on this 
child when filing my income tax 

turn for 1943? 


Provided you have legally adopt- 
d the child, and the adoption be- 
eame effective in 1943, you will be 
allowed deduction for the full year. 


Maid’s Board 


I pay a domestic servant $50 a 
month and, in addition, furnish 
her with board and room. I un- 
derstand the latter should be 
taken into consideration in de- 
ducting income tax from her 
wages. How is the value of the 
board and room estimated? 


You will have to include value of 
board and room in the maid’s in- 
come for tax purpeses. According to 
the regulations the value of the 
board and room is estimated at $3.30 
to $7 a week and you will have to 

ide what the accommodation fur- 
nished by you is worth between 
these two levels. Then add it to the 
Wages and make deductions accord- 
ing to the table of deductions. 


Children’s Deductions 


I understand an income taxpay- 
er is entitled to a deduction for 
each child of $28 from normal tax 
and $80 from graduated tax, or 
$108 in all. Do these deductions 
apply on all children up to 21 
years ofwage? I would like the 
situation in this matter clarified. 


According to the regulations, par- 
ents are allowed a deduction of $108 
from total normal and graduated 
tax payable, for each dependent 
child under 18 years of age. By de- 
pendent is meant a child that does 
not have an income of more than 
$400 of its own. Thus if a boy of 16 
had an income of $425 a year, he 
would not be regarded as a depend- 
ent and the parent would not be al- 
lowed deduction on his account. 

When a child is over 18, if he is 
gttending school, the parent is still 
allowed the deduction up to and in- 
cluding the year in which the child 
becomes 21. Thus if a dependent 
child, attending school becomes 21 


The government of Canada 
has announced plans to f+ 
mance much of the war 
expendimre out of current 
revenue. War taxes of var- 
foussortsare being 
im To meet them 
the first step is to save sys- 
tematically. Open an 
account with this Corpors- 
tion and be ready when the 
goverament calls. 


2% on Savings—Safety 
Deposit Boxes $3 and up 
—Morigege Loans. 


CANADA 


PERMANENT 
Mortaace Corporation 


Heed Office, 320 Bay Si, Toronto 
Assets Exceed $62,000,000. 


LOAN AND 


5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


in January, he is considered under 
21 for income tax purposes for the 
full year and the parent allowed 
deductions accordingly. When a 
child is mentally or physically in- 
capacitated, and has no income of 
his. own, the parent can claim de- 
ductions indefinitely. 


INVESTMENTS © 
Canada Foundries 


Can you supply me with fig- 
ures on the price range and divi- 
dend performance of Canada 
Foundries & Forgings A stock? 


Canada Foundries & Forgings, 
Ltd., A stock, was selling last week 
at $20 per share, compared with a 
low for the year of $19 and a high 
of $27. For comparative values we 
quote the following price ranges for 
earlier years. 
Year High Low High Low 
1942 ....26 15 coee 6% 2% 
ee re Sos 2 

om 
cana 7 
a 9 
«+ 20% 10 
20% 3 

7 2 

The price range quoted above 
indicates of itself that the 
stock has been subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. Dividends have been paid 
at the rate of $1.50 since and in- 
cluding 1940, but there was no divi- 
dend in 1939 nor in 1932 to 1936 in- 
clusive. Full dividends were paid 
on the stock for 1928, 1929 and 1930 
(the company was reorganized in 
the middle of 1928), but outside of 
these three years and the current 
war years, there has been no year 
since 1921 in which the company 
has been able to pay its full divi- 
dends on the senior stock. 


Stock Groups 
I notice the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change divides its listings into 19 
groups. Where can I obtain in- 
formation on these groups and 
the changes in their value? 


A letter to the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change Statistical Department 
should bring you the required facts 
and figures. 


Balfour Bldg. 
Have you any recent informa- 
tion on the status of Balfour 
Building Ltd.? 


During the year ended April 30, 
1943, Balfour Building Ltd. suffered 
a net loss of $24,966 as compared 
with $28,689 the year previously. 
These figures are after allowing full 
interest of 6% on the bonds of the 
company, which in the most recent 
year amounted to $41,934. Only 3% 
is being paid on these bonds at pres- 
ent. 

The time for payment of unpaid 
interest and arrears to and including 
Apirl 1, 1938, and interest in excess 
of 8% falling due Oct. 1, 1938, which 
in that year was extended to Oct. 1, 
1943, was further extended this year. 
Gross revenues showed an increase 
for the year ended April 30, 1943, to 
$94,605. This improvement was due 
in. part to inereased rentals, but 
mainly to greater revenue from 
steam supplies. 


Hudson’s Bay Co. 
How would you regard the com- 
mon stock of Hudson’s Bay Co. 
from the point of view of a:Brit- 
ish investor? 


Hudson's Bay Co. might expand 
its earnings in the postwar years, as 
a result of general prosperity 
throughout the West, a trend which 
is already apparent. Today, west- 
erners are counting on at least two 
or three years of peak business with 
satisfactory prices.for farm produce 
after the war as a result of the need 
for feeding Europe and other devas- 
tated areas. | 

The Hudson’s Bay Co. has large 
land holdings. As at Jan. 31, 1943, 
the company held’ 1,450,507 acres of 
land in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Much of 


BEBENTURE © 
LONDON, CANADA 
Established 1870 


Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1942), $12,389,021 


speed up your next 
duplicating job, try Script 
Mimeo Bond. Because you 
avoid clogging and plucking 
delay, you are bound to fin- 
ish in record time. ‘There is 
no fuzz, no fuss with Script 
Mimeo. It fits your every 
duplicating need. Get your 
supply in white, blue, green, 
buff or pink at any Provin- 
cial Paper Dealer. 


A PROVINCIAL PAPER BOND 


this land is located in areas now be- 
ing actively surveyed by oil inter- 
ests. The company already derives 
a fairly substantial income from its 
oil lands in the established areas, 
and if the current activity in ex- 
ploration succeeds in turning up a 
new major field, it is almost a cer- 
tainty Hudson’s Bay Co, will be one 
of the beneficiaries, 

We are not prepared to comment 
on the current market valuation in 
Great Britain. It is quite clear that 
the stock is offering a rather ‘low 
return, but this may not be out of 
line with alternative investments 
available in England. We would 
also point out that the company’s 
annual statements are presented in 


sterling, converted from Canadian. 


dollars at $4.866 to the pound. Since 
the pound is currently quoted at ap- 
proximately $4.43, it is apparent that 
actual earnings of the company are 
understated by approximately 11%. 


WPTB QUESTIONS 


Carry-out Cartons 


I have always purchased ginger 
ale in a carton and now my deal- 
er charges the same price and re- 
fuses to supply a carton. Is this 
correct? 


The manufacture of soft drink 
bottle carry-out cartons has been 
prohibited, but there are still a few 
in stock. Absence of the carton 
woyld make no difference in the 
price of the beverage. 


Hydro Charge? 


I rented two rooms for $12 a 
month which included hydro and 
water. My landlord is now charg- 
ing me extra each month for 
hydro. Can he do this? 


Definitely no. Such measures aré 
illegal unless your landlord has ap- 
plied to the Rentals Administration 
for permission to make an increase. 


Paper Hanging Job 
I feel I was very much over- 
charged for paper hanging done 
in my home, The decorator paper- 
ed two rooms and charged me $50. 


This is a contract which would 
have to be agreed upon by the 
decorator and yourself. His price 
would depend on many different 
factors, such as the time involved, 
the number of men used on the job, 
the type and quality of paper used, 
the size of your rooms, etc. It is im- 
possible to estimate whether or not 
you were overcharged. 


Suet 
Can my butcher refuse to give 
or sell a piece of suet with a lean 
roast of beef? 


Very often the butcher has no 
suet either to sell or give to his cus- 
tomers, Under WPTB Order No. 231 
a carcass must be defatted at the 
abattoir before it is delivered to the 
butcher. These fats are used in the 
manufacture of munitions. 


Old Ration Books 
What should we do with our old 
ration books which still have un- 
used coupons? 


‘Your old green ration books be- 
came worthless on Dec. 31, 1943, 
Remove any tea, coffee or sugar 
coupons which you did not use. 
Then turn the books over for paper 
salvage. 


Luxury Tax 

I understand that the ceiling 
price on a Westclox Alarm clock 
is $1.65. When I purchased such a 
clock I was charged a 25% tax 
amounting to 41c. Should this tax 
not be included in the ceiling 
price? 


No, the 25% luxury tax is extra. 
The correct ceiling price for this 
clock is $1.65. This luxury tax went 
into effect in June, 1942. 


Wartime 
Regulations 


Distribution of Certain Spices: 
WPTB No. A-1043, Jan. 1, 1944, notes 
expiry of Order No, A-921 on Dec, 31, 
1943, and provides for continuance 
of limiting of quantities of spices 
listed in Section 2 that may be sold 
and supplied by any spice miller. 
The order applies to the following 
spices in ground, unground, distil- 
led, mixed or other form: allspice, 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, mace, nut- 
meg and pepper. It does not apply 
to “imitation spices.” 

* - * 


Prices of Retail Cuts of Lamb: 
WPTB No. 354, Jan. 3, 1944 revokes 
and replaces No, 322 and fixes maxi- 
mum prices for the period of ap- 
proximately six months commenc- 
ing Jan. 3 to June 30, 1944 on sales 
of lamb at retail by persons in the 
zones established by Order No. 196. 
Hereafter the provisions of Sections 
6, 7, and 8 of No. 196 (as amended 
by Nos, 304 and 353), which fix the 
maximum prices at which lamb may 
be sold at retail, shall apply only to 
sales of lamb at retail by persons 
outside those zones. Deputy Chair- 
man, D. Dewar. 

- ° * 

Cast Iron Enamel Bath Tubs: 
WPTB No. A-1045, Jan. 3, 1944 re- 
vokes No. A-361 and_ prohibits 
manufacture of cast iron enamel 
bath tubs without permission, Ad- 
min. Plumbing, Heating and Ven- 
tilating Equipment & Supplies E. J. 
Laidlaw. 


Jamaica Public Service 
Records Small Drop 


Jamaica Public Service Ltd., for 
the first 11 months of 1943 reports 
gross earnings of $1,265,490, of 
which $144,202, or $1.07 was avail- 
able for distribution on the com- 
mon stock. For the like period of 
1942, gross totalled $1,240,988 and 
net $165,106, or $1.22: a share. De- 
cline in net profits was due to 
higher expenses, an increase in-de- 
preciation reserve, and slightly 
higher preference dividends, 


Immigration 
Regards Peopling of 


Country as Most Imme- 


diate After War Need 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Canada’s most im- 
mediate after war need will be a| 
wise and effective policy to bring} 
in a large and desirable class of | 


new citizens, according to D. C. | 
Coleman, chairmay and president of | & 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Individual and business taxation, 
says Mr, Coleman, is even now re- 
strictive in its effect upon both 
trade and industry and taxes upon 


business, in the last analysis, are | 


either paid by the consuming in- 
dividual or are destructive of enter- 
prise. 

“The most efficient factor in the 
lightening of this load of taxation 
and in the liquidation of the debts 
that make it necessary, would be 
an appreciable and continued in- 
crease of population by means of 
the right kind of immigration. 
Concisely put, the urgent need is 
for more people whose efforts will 
add to the production of natural 


wealth and lighten the average in- | 


dividual load of taxation.” 


Problem Not Complex 


The problem is a simple one, con- 
tinued Mr. Coleman, and its solu- 
tion requires only an unprejudiced 
approach with a firm faith in the 
possibilities of Canada’s future 
greatness, 

Canadian Pacific plans for the 
future, added Mr. Coleman, are not 
based upon a presumption that pro- 
gress will come to a halt when the 
stimulus of war has ceased to exist. 
“I doubt if we yet realize the extent 
of the industrial advances Canada 
has made over the past four years 
or the vast new resources that have 
been tapped as a part of the war 
effort. These, together with the 
greatly increased skill of our work- 
ers, remain with us and will play 


an important part in future develop- | 


ments.” 


Need for People 
Pointing out that in the period 
between the end of the last war and 
the opening of the present conflict, 
Canada made considerable forward 


strides, Mr. Coleman stated this was ' 


DAILY PROVINCE COVERAGE 
GREATER VANCOUVER 


At the last Dominion census, The Daily Province 
covered 73% of the entire population of Greater 
Vancouver. Since then an unprecedented influx of 
war workers into the city has added many more thou- 
sands to its readers, Nearly three out of four Van- 
couver people read “The Province”. . . 


CIRCULATION NOW 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


|W. D. Moffatt, who has been 

|appointed general manager of 

| Alexander Murray & Co., a divi- 

sion of Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Company. 


‘East Kootenay Power 
‘Earnings Maintained 


| East Kootenay Power Co., sub- 
| Sidiary of Power Corp. of Canada, 
| reports a moderate decline in earn- 
| ings during November, net operat- 
|ing income of $33,415 being $5,400 
|less than in Nov., 1942 


| For the eight months ended Nov. 
| 30 cumulative returns show a gross 
|revenue of $510,266 or practically 
| the sarhe as for the like period of 
the preceding year. Net earnings 
lof $310,090 show practically no 
‘change. These returns do not in- 
| clude provision for income and ex- 
| cess profits taxes in the operating 
expenses. 


| due largely to addition of about 3 
| millions population. 


“It is earnestly to be hoped,” 
he went on to say, “that a well- 
considered program of immigration 
will be included in any plans that 
are made for the country’s future. 


The measure of Canada’s progress | 
will be found in the increase of} 


her productive population.” 


Gréater 


Vancouver 


Manitoba Areas' 
Attract Interest 


Jowsey Interests Form 
Company to Investigate 
Snow Lake Field 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG,.—Signs indicate that 
1944 will be a busy Manitoba year 
both in prospecting for new mines 
and in the development of proper- 
ties already known, some of them 
in company form and which have 
been laying dormant for some time. 

A company recently formed 
which plans both prospecting and 
developing activities is Wekusko 
Consolidated. As suggested by its 
name its immediate interests lie in 
the neighborhood of Herb (We- 
kusko) Lake in Northern Manitoba 
and which is already in the lime- 
light because of the Howe Sound 
Exploration ,Co. property at Snow 
lake on which a large body of 
medium grade gold ore has been 
outlined by drilling and which 
awaits only a relaxation in regu- 
lations to commence active mining. 

Wekusko Consolidated has a prop- 
erty in this vicinity but proposes to 
do a considerable amount of pros- 
pecting in favorable areas both in 
that locality and other sections of 
the province. The company has R. 
J. Jowsey as president and H. R. 
Drummond-Hay as secretary-treas- 
urer, both of whom have been in- 
terested in mining in Manitoba for 
many years. It is capitalized at five 
million shares, 

” = 
_. Redcloud To Drill 

Another announcement made is 
that money has been placed in the 
treasury of the Redcloud Mining Co. 
for a drilling program and mageto- 
meter survey of its holdings in the 
Bear Lake area of the Lac du Bon- 
net mining division. Holdings of 
the company have recently been 
increased by purchase of a block of 
claims lying strategically in the 
area. In past years thousands of 
dollars have been spent in this 
locality in the search for com- 
mercial bodies of copper-nickel ore. 

In the meantime the provincial 
government is steadily preparing 
the ground for a road into the Bird 
river area which runs directly to 
the chreme holdirgs of the Hudson 


| Bay Mining and Smelting. 


DAILY 


em- 


braces 42% of the population 
of British Columbia. This mar- 
ket, however, has an impor- 
tance quite out of proportion 
to its population. Latest offi- 
cial figures show that 65% of 
the purchasing power of B.C. 
is located in Greater Vancouver, due to the heavy 
concentration of industry. 
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A National Duty— 


AN INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


There is no type of investment available in 
this country which, from the standpoint of 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
and ready marketability, can compare with 
DOMINION OF CANADA BONDS 


Seephone WAverley 3681 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


cere 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 
TTA enn em 


15 King Street West, Toronto 


Machinery &Supplies 


New 
& 
Used 
Machinery 
of every description 


State requirements 


H. W. Petrie Co. Ltd. 


147 Front St. W. Toronto 


PROVINCE COVERAGE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


.Increasing industrial devel- 
opment hes lifted the per 
capita purchasing power of 
British Columbia to a por with 
Ontario, highest in Canada. 

In addition to dominating 
its home city, The Vancouver 
Daily Province is the most- 


read newspaper throughout the entire province of 


British Columbic, with 32,000 circulation outside 
Greater Vancouver. 


The Daily Province covers 47% of British Colum- 
bic. No other Canadian newspaper covers its home 


province so intensively. 


OVER 


104,000 DAILY 


_ VANCOUVER DAILY PROVINCE - 
The Major Meclium in a Majin Manket/ 
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BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 
69th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Assets of the Bank reach the record 


amount of 


$252,179,733 


The General Manager Informs the Shareholders 
That the Bank Has Made Final Payment of Instal- 
ments in Respect of the $15,000,000 of Bonds of 
the Province of Quebec Assigned to the Bank 


in 1924 


President’s Remarks 


on General Business 


Conditions 


The 69th annual general meeting 
eof the shareholders of the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale was held on 
Saturday, January 8, at the head 
office of the Bank, Place d’Armes, 
Montréal. 


After the usual formalities, the 
President called on the General 
Manager, Mr. Charles St.-Pierre, to 
read the annual report of the Board 
of Directors, as follows: 


The financial statements which 
have just been read disclose total 
deposits at $237,247,785 against an 
amount of $187,871,528 last year. 
This total constitutes a peak for this 
Bank. The number of depositors has 
also increased considerably. De- 
posits by the public not bearing in- 
terest have grown by an amount of 
ten and a half million ¢ollars, stand- 
ing at $60,933,872. Interest bearing 
geposits, showing an_ increase of 
over twenty-five million dollars, 
have attained a record figure of 
$141.784,227. Deposits by Govern- 
ments, amounting to $32,401,456, 
have risen during the past year 
thirteen and a half millions. 

The notes of the Bank in the 
hands of the public amounted to 
$2,138.467, as of 30th November last, 
against $3,001,652 a year ago. Under 
the terms of the Bank Act, the note 
issue privilege is being gradually 
withdrawn from the Chartered 
Banks, with the result that in 1943 
the Banks could circulate their 
notes up to an amount of 45% of 
their paid-up capital, the percent- 
age to be further reduced to 35% in 
1944 and to 25% in 1945. The double 
liability attaching to bank shares 
is therefore being reduced in the 
same proportion. 

Total assets of the Bank, now ag- 
gregating $252,179.733, show an in- 
crease of over forty-eight and a 
half millions for the year. This 
constitutes a record for this Bank. 
Cash assets stand at $43.604,148 in 
comparison with $34,551,381 at the 
end of last year, and represent 
18.21% of liabilities to the public. 
Quickly realizable assets have 
grown in the course of the year, 
from $140,786,543 to $198,037.453. 
This accretion of over 57 millions 
has raised the percentage of quickly 
realizable assets to liabilities to the 
public from 73.74% to 82.71%. 


Current loans and discounts ap- 
pear at $42,761,933 compared with 
$48.442.989 at the close of the last 
fiscal year. This decrease accounts 
for the falling off in profits, not- 
withstanding the large increase in 
assets. War-time conditions are 
largely responsible for the shrinkage 
in current loans and discounts. The 
demand for bank credit has lessened 
because many industrial and com- 
mercial concerns, catering for clvi- 
lian needs, found it difficult to ob- 
tain raw materials or stocks of mer- 
chandise. Municipalities and other 
public bodies have continued gradu- 
ally to reduce their debts, with the 
result that our loans of this cate- 
gory have diminished from $6,398,- 
193 to $3,609,996. 

The management has had to di- 
rect a larger share of the Bank’s 
available resources towards the pur- 
chase of securities. The rise in this 
class of assets has been without 
precedent, growing from $102,878,177 
to $151.203,927. The yield on the 
portfolio of the Bank, consisting 
mostly of short-term bonds, is in 
inverse ratio to the quality and ma- 
turity of the securities. 

Net profits of the year, as dis- 
closed by the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, amounted to $806,266. They 
show a slight decrease in compari- 
son with those of the previous year, 
which totalled $836.815, before de- 
ducting the sum of $60.000 allocated 
to the staff's pension fund. The net 
profits of the year, after provision 
of $318,282 for Federal Income taxes, 
were apportioned as follows: divi- 
dends, $420,000; contribution to staff's 
pension fund, $80,000; written-off 
bank premises, $125,000; payment to 
the Province of Quebec, Statute 14, 
Geo. V, Ch. 3, $125,000. A total of 
$56,266 of undivided profits was car- 
ried to Profit and Loss Account, 
whose credit balance now stands at 
$310,470 against $254,204 as of 30th 
November 1942. 

The shareholders will doubtless 
note with satisfaction that, on 31st 
December, 1943, the Bank paid over 
to the Treasury of the Province of 
Quebec an amount of $1,467,686.87 
which, with previous instalments 
paid by the Bank, has discharged 
the balance of payments which the 
Bank had assumed under Statute 
14, Geo. V, Ch. 3. The Province has 
received the full amount which the 
Bank had agreed to pay, under the 
terms of this Law, to enable the 
Province to constitute a sinking 
fund for the redemption, on 1st 
March, 1964, of $15,000,000 of bonds 
of the Province ceded and trans- 
ferred to the Bank in 1924. 

In pursuance of understandings 
between the chartered banks, with 
a view to coping with the difficul- 
ties of securing the necessary staff, 
the Bank has closed, during the last 
fiscal year, five branches, at the 
following points: at 4600 Notre- 
Dame St. West, Montreal; at Buck- 
ingham and Perron, Province of 
Quebec: at Maxville, in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, and at Gravelbourg, 
Saskatchewan. Additionally, four- 
teen branches were converted into 
agencies, and ten agencies were 
closed. The National Canadian Bank 
now operates 514 offices, of which 
200 are regular branches and 314 
are agencies. 

The difficulties assignable to 
present conditions, to which should 
be added the voluntary co-operation 
which the Bank has extended to the 
Federal authorities-in applying a 
number of war measures, have add- 
ed to the already onerous task of 


the personnel of the Bank. We take 
pleasure in acknowledging that the 
members of our staff have consci- 
entiously discharged their duties 
and that they have evidenced a 
praiseworthy attention to the best 
interests of the Bank and its pat- 
rons. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


| Gentlemen: 


You have just heard the com- 
ments of our General Manager, Mr. 
Charles St.-Pierre, on the results of 
last year’s operations of this Bank, 
which, I am sure, you will con- 
sider satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances. Before moving the 
adoption of the Bank’s financial 
statements, I wish to offer a few 
observations covering the general 
business situation. 


AGRICULTURAL MATTERS 


The pressure of war conditions 
has brought about certain changes 
in the rural eeconomy of Canada. 
On many farms operations have 
been diverted, partially or totally, 
from the growing of bread-stuffs to 
stock breeding, the demand for 
animal products being more urgent. 
The labour shortage and unfavour- 
able climatic conditions have re- 
duced the volume of field crops, 
the gross value of which is~esti- 
mated at 1,102 millions of dollars, 
being a decrease of about 100 mil- 
lion dollars from the previous year. 
The wheat crop, the volume of 
which is placed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at 294 million 
bushels, is about one half the record 
crop of 1942. The areas sown to 
wheat were the smallest since 1918. 
It did seem anomalous that, whereas 
the Government ,of the United 
States last year was urging the 
wheat growers to extend the land 
sown to wheat from 54 to 68 mil- 
lion acres, the Canadian Govern- 
ment was bonusing farmers to re- 
strict wheat seeding. This attitude 
is all the more difficult to under- 
stand that the United Nations, dur- 
ing the Conference at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, when studying world- 
wide food problems, strongly rec- 
ommended that allied countries en- 
deavour to develop in every pos- 
sible way the production of food- 
stuffs, in order that, at the end of 
the war, the famished populations 
of Europe and Asia be supplied with 
food. Notwithstanding this definite 
recommendation and the fact that 
increased foreign demand has re- 
duced, during the past year, Cana- 
dian holdings of grains, the Cana- 
dian Interprovincial Agricultural 
Congress held in November, 1943, 
in Ottawa, for the purpose of fixing 
the broad lines of agricultural pol- 
icy during the next season, did not 
consider it advisable to encourage 
the extension of areas sown to 
wheat. The Federal Government, 
however, has decided to discontinue 
the payment of indemnities fo 
land that was to lie fallow. The 
Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the areas sown to wheat 
in 1943, even with an average yield, 
in 1944, would give Canada suffi- 
cient wheat to meet the highest pos- 
sible demand during the next two 
years. It appeared preferable to 
concentrate on the production of 
coarse grains, oil-bearing seed crops, 
peas, beans and corn. 

Stock-raising and the dairy in- 
dustry have given an excellent 
yield. The rise in prices of most 
agricultural products has, in a great 
many cases, more than made up 
for the shrinkage in production. It 
is estimated that the income of the 
rural class has been materially 
higher in 1943 than in 1942. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Industrial output attained a peak 
in 1943, notwithstanding a contrac- 
tion in forestry operations, in iron’ 
and steel, in construction, in pulp 
and paper manufacturing, in textiles 
and in cheese making. Estimates 
would seem to indicate that, during 
the current fiscal year, Canada is 
financing the war at the rate of 
4,356 million dollars, as against 3,138 
million dollars in 1942-43, and 945 
million dollars in 1941-42, In the 
course of the four years of war, 
Canada’ has launched 750 ships, de- 
livered more than 10,000 planes and 
more than 600,000 military vehicles. 
This enormous production was 
superimposed on the output of our 
manufacturing industry for civilian 
requirements. This output has un- 
doubtedly been reduced by labour 
shortage and lack of raw materi- 
als from the amount of 3,500 millions 
at which it stood in 1939. 


The mining of base metals, the 
demand for which has been greatly 
stimulated by the war, calls for so 
many experienced miners that the 
gold mines have had to reduce their 
staffs. The production of gold has 
fallen off considerably in the course 
ef the past year. Canada, which 
holds first place amongst countries 
exporting minerals and base metals, 
will have established in 1943 a new 
record. Although statistics relating 
to the mining industry are not pub- 
lished during the war, estimates 
would indicate that Canada has for- 
warded to the United Nations 95% 
of their requirements of nickel, 20% 
of their zinc, 124%2% of their copper, 
15% of their lead, 75% of their 
asbestos and 40 of their alumirium, 
The output of coal has had a set- 
back due to strikes in a number of 
collieries, ; ‘ 

The building trades, which had 
manifested great activity in 1940 
and 1941, due to the vast military 
establishments then under construc- 
tion, witnessed in the last two years 
a slackening which has become 
more marked during the last few 
months. The shortage of manpower 
and of building materials, not to 


mention the restrictive measures 
which are in force, hampers the con- 
struction of new buildings. No 
wonder that in scores of communi- 
ties throughout the country the 
need for accommodation and for 
buildings of all descriptions is very 
much in evidence. 
LABOUR SHORTAGES 


The index of the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics would seem to in- 
dicate that available resources of 
man-power are reaching the point 
of exhaustion, even after taking into 
account the very substantial con- 
tribution afforded by female labour. 
The man-power shortage in evi- 
dence in agriculture, coal mining, 
forestry operations and in other 
spheres of activity, has brought 
about a difficult situation which 
might become dangerous. Canada 
approaches the time when the prob- 
lem to be solved is not so much one 
of apportioning labour as of finding 
labour to apportion. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

The value of the foreign trade of 
Canada, exclusive of gold shipments, 
reached, for the first ten months of 
1943, an amount of 3,840 million 
dollars. Our imports account for 
1,440 millions and our exports for 
2,400 millions. These record figures, 
although they reveal that our coun- 
try possesses vast possibilities for 
the production of goods, do not 
convey information of a very con- 
vincing character as regards the 
real condition of our foreign trade 
and the future of our exports. A 
moment's study discloses the fact 
that a large part of our imports 
consists of raw materials and equip- 
ment destined to our war indus- 
try and that a very large share of 
our exports comprises raw materi- 
als, armaments and munitions and 
foodstuffs which are included in 
our contribution to the war. 

TAXATION 


The burden of taxation weighing 
on industry is so heavy that it en- 
dangers the rapid recovery of our 
establishments. A survey made by 
the Bank of Canada sets forth that 
in 1942 the taxes paid by 628 Cana- 
dian companies exceeded the net 
profits which they had been allowed 
to retain. This situation will doubt- 
less have been aggravated in 1943, 
inasmuch as the rate of taxation on 
excess profits was raised to 100% 
as of Ist July, 1942. If companies 
are to depend on the refundable 
portion of excess profit taxes to re- 
new their machinery and equip- 
ment, they are running a grave risk 
of being outdistanced by competi- 
tion from countries where imposts 
are less onerous, 

There should be grounds for hop- 
ing that the Government could re- 
duce taxes in the not distant future. 
It would not seem illogical to think 
that, inasmuch as the large disburse- 
ments incidental to the construc- 
tion and enlargement of a great 
number of plants, dockyards and 
airports are now completed, war 
expenditures should show signs of 
contraction. 

While on the subject of taxation, 
may I direct your attention to a 
matter which is developing into a 
serious situation. As you know, pub- 
lic services in the Province of On- 
tario are not subject to income 
taxes whereas they are subject to 
these imposts in most of the other 
provinces. This anomaly cannot be 
brushed aside by the mere mention 
that in one case public ownership 
prevails whereas elsewhere the 
same services are under private 
control. The taxpayer is not much 
concerned with constitutional dis- 
tinctions and juridical subtleties; he 
finds that he is called upon to pay 
more, as the taxes are added te 
service charges, and he is firmly 
of the opinion that all citizens of a 
country should be equal before the 
taxing authorities. 

THE RENTAL VALUE OF MONEY 


The policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. has'been directed towards the 
reduction of the rental value of 
money. This policy is propitious to 
the ‘launching of new loans and the 
conversions of loans of the Federal 
Government, of the Provinces and 
of the municipal bodies; it would 
also be advantageous to private fi- 
nance and to business in general, 
were it not for federal taxation. In 
point of fact a number of companies 
are not over-zealous in the matter 
of improving their financial set-up, 
through the retirement of their 
bonds or their conversion at lower 
interest rates, for the Government 
has removed the incentiv® by ap- 
propriating the economies or the 
additional profits that would be so 
realized. The present policy dis- 
criminates against companies whose 
financial structure is the soundest 
and who are the best prepared to 
adapt themselves to post-war con- 
ditions. 

On the return of peace, foreign 
capital, particularly capital avail- 
able in the United States, will seek 
employment in countries offering 
sound and stable political condi- 
tions, with well disciplined labour, 
conscious not only of its rights but 
also of its social responsibilities. 
Capital will no doubt take into 
account a third element, that‘is a 
relatively better return on money 
invested. A policy of cheap money 
is desirable during the war to ease 
public financing, but it should not 
be maintained over-long if we be- 
lieve that this country is still in 
need oi foreign capital to foster the 
development of its resources. . 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF 
BANKS 


The much publicized project of 
nationalizing the chartered banks 
of Canada has become the subject 
matter of political controversy, and 
I do not propose to dwell at length 
on this question. Suffice it to state 
that those who cherish the idea that 
a state-owned and administered 
bank would loan money to all and 
sundry at rates much lower than 
those now prevailing are labouring 
under a delusion. A glance at the 
forms for income tax returns, art- 
icles 36 and 39, will convince the 
doubters that the Government. does 
not hesitate to stipulate a rate of 
interest of 8% per annum on defer- 
red payments or on balances of in- 
come taxes, 

AN INTERNATIONAL STABIL- 

IZATION FUND 


A number of experts are now 
giving careful study to the prob- 
lem of restoring international trade 
in the immediate post-war period. 
There are two methods of exchang- 


ing goods and services as between 
individuals and nations: one is 
through barter and the other 
through the use of currency. Bar- 
ter is a clumsy and obsolete method 
and is a deterrent to the free move- 
ment of goods from one country to 
another. The use of currency, far 
more practical, is not exempt of 
pitfalls. Currencies, when divorced 
from gold, are delicate instruments 
to handle and are apt to get out 
of order, 

Currency balances are constituted 
abroad for the purpose of making 
investments or of paying for or 
ordering goods. It is therefore im- 
portant to bear in mind that when 
currency is made available by one 
country to another country, this 
transaction is meant to cover the 
transfer of wealth and of the prod- 
uct of toil; it goes without saying 
that such action must be taken with 
great care and with due regard to 
the legitimate interests of the coun- 
tries concerned. 

In Great Britain, in the United 
States and in Canada, competent 
experts have suggested various 
measures which, under different 
names, have similar purposes in 
view. In England, an international 
clearing union is suggested whereas 
the United States stresses the ad- 
vantages of an international stabil- 
ization fund. Canadian specialists 
appear to have attached more im- 
portance to the measures under con- 
sideration than to the words defin- 
ing the proposals, 

When appropriate and generally 
acceptable solutions have. been 
found, it will become necessary to 
assure their practicable realization. 
Where will this international dove 
alight in this nationalistic world? 
It must alight somewhere, It will 
become necessary to incorporate the 
soul of this new organism into a 
body and give it a constitution. It 
must function in scores of countries, 
it will be called upon to hold gold and 
to open credits throughout the world. 
The Bank for International Settle- 
ments is a Swiss corporation. Why 
not make the International Stabil- 
ization Fund a Canadian company? 
Our country has men capable of ad- 
ministering an undertaking of this 
magnitude. Canada is greatly in- 
terested in the growth of interna- 
tienal trade and yet it is not power- 
ful enough to make other countries 
suspicious that it might wish to 
dominate the economy of the world. 
Moreover, Canada would be in ex- 
cellent situation to co-operate, un- 
derstandingly, with two of the 
greatest trading nations of the 
world. 

THE POST-WAR 

Will this new year see the return 
of peace, at least in Europe? It 
would be rash to hazard a definite 
answer. But whether peace be near 
or long delayed, it does not seem 
premature to prepare therefor. 
What rank will Canada attain 
amongst the nations of the world 
in the post-war period? Our coun- 
try possesses abundant and varied 
natural resources, Our supply of 
labour will be much greater than 
before the war. To our great rail- 
way systems will be added a mer- 
chant marine of no mean impor- 
tance and a commercial aviation of 
considerable size. Situated at the 
cross-roads of the great aerial 
routes, our country will have a 
large humber of aircraft plants, air- 
ports, pilots and technicians. If we 
wish to derive the greatest measure 
of advantage from these assets, it 
is of paramount importance that we 
maintain a sound currency, a well 
balanced taxation structure, a real- 
istic commercial policy and a polit- 
ical regime directed towards the: 
stimulation of private initiative. 


DICTATORSHIP OR FREEDOM 


As frequently happens in periods 
of general upheaval, there are a 
number of people nowadays who 
would revise our whole economic 
setup, including the system of free 
enterprise which has so greatly con- 
tributed to the development of our 
country. All the shortcomings and 
failings of human nature are attri- 
buted to the present economic sys- 
tem. But if you substituted there- 
for another system, devised by men 
who have not as yet demonstrated 
their infallibility, humanity would 
be assured of a return to the con- 
ditions existing in the Garden of 
Eden. For some the millennium is 
another word for some kind of plan- 
ned economy whilst for others it 
is some form of disguised socialism. 

Governments are warranted in 
intervening in the realm of eco- 
nomics for the purpose of repress- 
ing or, far better, of preventing 
abuses. Their principal function is 
to create, through sane and prudent 
legislation and administration, con- 
ditions apt to promote economic ac- 
tivity and social progress. Let us 
not confuse the feverish activity due 
to war-time conditions and the im- 
provisations, frequently ill-consid- 
ered, of the State pledging billions 


of dollars to the construction and| N 


exploitation of plants which, at the 
end of the war, will be as bare of 
workers as they will be of orders, 
with sound undertakings in which 
individuals have invested their cap- 
ital and their brains to insure their 
success. It is not the State who has 
done away with unemployment; this 
has been brought about by the citi- 
zens of this country who, by their 
toil, their taxes and their subscrip- 
tions to public loans, have again 
set in high gear the economic ma- 
chine which, before the war, was 
working in low gear. 


Investment Notes 


Toronto Stock Exchange reports 
sale of a seat recorded in the name 
of C, C. Fields, of C. C. Fields & 
Co., to Charles King, of Charles 
King & Co., New York, for $26,000. 
The sale is subject to election of 
Mr. King as a member of the Ex- 
change. The last sale of a seat took 
place at $25,500. 

es a a 

‘International Utilities Corp. and 
Dominion Gas & Electric Co. have 
had their exemption from certain 
clauses of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 extended 
by the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. The extension will carry 
to June 30, 1944. 

+ s * 

St. Lawrence Paper Mills Co. re- 
ports 5,560 shares of its preferred 
stock had been surrendered for can- 
callation up to Dec. 31, 1943. This 
left a balance of 30,000 shares of 
preferred stock outstanding at the 
close of the year. . 

* 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co. re- 
port that certificates representing 
237,283 shares of preference stock 
have been exchanged for the new 
certificates. This represents ap- 
proximately 86% of the outstand- 
ing stock. 


Inflation Signs in Germany 
Note Circulation Up After Summer’s Setbacks 


Some 20 years ago it was possible 
to buy bundles of 100,000 to one mil- 
lion marks in the streets of London 
for a few shillings. Schoolboys and 
adults did so, hoping for a re-estab- 
lishment of German currency: they 
were deprived of this satisfaction by 
the invention of the “renten-mark,” 
which replaced the war mark. 

The appearance of these tattered 
sheaves of paper on London street 
corners was contemporary with 
scenes in Berlin and Hamburg, which 
the older inhabitants have never for- 
gotten. At one time it was necessary 
for everyone in receipt of a salary, 
or a fixed income, in Germany to do 
his marketing within minutes of re- 
ceiving the money from his employer 
or bank. People were actually com- 
pelled to run, often carrying a basket 
or suitcase filled with paper currency, 
to the shops, so they might buy food 
before the mark fell still further. 
Eventually the middle classes of 
Germany were more or less bank- 
rupt. 


Ministry of Economic Warfare 


Although such a state of affairs has 
not yet reappeared in Germany there 
have been certain familiar indica-~ 
tions, duly noted by the British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
which point to the beginnings of in- 
flation. 

Factors contributing to this situa- 
tion include the heavy war éxpendi- 
tures Germany is forced to make to 
keep her war machine functioning 
and shortages of goods, Masses of 
supplies and materials lost to the 
victorious Allied armies have had to 
be replaced, adding to the financial 
load, as has the task of repairing war 
industries damaged by Allied bomb- 
ing, in which the RCAF has had 
such a large part. 

Germany is a dictatorship, and a 
dictatorship can conceal much. What 
it cannot conceal are certain figures 
—note circulation, stock exchange 
quotations—and the messages they 
convey. The first sign of inflation 
in any country is an increase in note 
circulation without a corresponding 
increase in production of goods. 


Money for Reconstruction 

In recent months not only has the 
Nazi Government had to raise money 
to buy war munitions, but also to re- 
construct bombed industries. Note 
circulation in Germany at the be- 
ginning of the war was around 10 
billion marks, It rose on the average 
about 400 millions a month. But 
between June 30 and Aug, 31 this 
year, during which time among other 
attacks the Battle of Hamburg took 
place and the efect of the Russian 
successes and the Battles of Italy and 
Sicily were being felt, note circula- 
tion rose 2.3 billion marks or almost 
three times the normal rate. 

The capital expenditure, which the 
Germans have been forced to lay out 
for repairs to damaged industries 
also is reflected in the budget. There 


was a large increase in the German 
Government debt in the month of 
August, according to feports, when 
the net addition amounted to 8.4 bil- 
lion marks, beating the previous 
record—the May increase—by 500 
million marks. Over the year, to 
Aug. 31, the debt increased by 63 
billion marks. Two thirds of the 
increase is represented by short- 
term borrowings indicating the in- 
vestor does not look favorably on 
lending to the government for any 
but on shorf-term period. 

A large part of this reconstruction 
money is necessarily ear-marked for 
immediate cases of compensation. 
The Nazi rulers gave a public guar- 
antee about compensation before 
they knew the vast sums in which 
it would involve them, and they 
cannot retract now. There are nine 
square miles of complete devastation 
in Hamburg alone. Accordingly 
total compensation claims now being 
made bear little relation to that ex- 
pected by Goering, who once promis- 
me complete immunity from bomb- 


g. 

Thus do the citizens of Germany 
pereeive the returning shadow of 
the greatest catastrophe they ever 
knew. For inflation was to the civi- 
lian what the front line had been to 
the soldiers—defeat, 

What few consumers goods there 
are, are increasingly consumed, it is 
true, but not always by the people. 
There are the invincible fires that 
follow our aerial onslaughts. Only 
the urgent cases among the raid vic- 
tims were permitted to buy clothes. 
Since manufacture of new clothes 
and underwear is now prohibited, 
the re-introduction of the former 
clothes rationing system would seem 
a practical impossibility. 

The problem is not one of clothing 
alone. Similarly, all domestic neces- 
sities including kitchen utensils, 
stores and ovens, can now only be 
supplied against emergency certifi- 
cates, and only to raid victims, 

Investing in Shares 

The chief protection against infla- 
tion, for the minority with the neces- 
sary money, is to invest in shares of 
firms which provide absolutely 
necessary goods, such as certain 
basic foods, like bread, or services, 
like light and water. Alcohol and 
tobacco are not absolutely necessary, 
but shares in them are worth buying 
in times of inflation, since people 
insist on buying them no matter how 
severe existence becomes. Unlike 
fixed interest bearing securities 
which may dwindle in inflation, to 
the vanishing point, the other kind 
of security rises with expanding cur- 
rency, returning a commengurate 
profit. However, while prices in- 
cline to rise, purchasing power dimi- 
nishes. Consequently, the Nazi 
Government, unwilling to see the 
investors profiteering, placed a ceil- 
ing on the price of shares and limited 
dividends by law. 


Bank of Canada’s Note Issue 
Shows 26% Increase in 1943 


Monthly statement of the Bank of 
Canada as at Dec. 31, which coin- 
cides with close of the bank's fiscal 
year, indicates that over the 12- 
month period, note circulation has 
increased 26%, total deposits rose 
14.4% and total assets, chiefly in- 
vestments, expanded 24%, 

The rise in note circulation is at- 
tributed to continuation of condi- 
tions evident in the war years: more 
active business, higher prices and 
larger payrolls, all of which re- 
quire more cash. In addition, many 
people have tended to keep more 
money on their persons and the 
chartered banks have found it de- 
— to keep more cash in their 

8. 

Expansion in total deposits was 
partly the result of the chartered 


Decline Shown 
In Note Issue 


Note circulation of the Bank of 
Canada showed a small decline in 
the statement for the week ended 
Jan. 5, probably reflecting the post- 
Christmas lull in business and slack- 
ened demand for cash. The reces- 
sion was only a little over $200,000, 


however. Total deposits were slight- 
ly higher. 

On the credit side, investments 
and miscellaneous assets rose, bring- 


ing total assets up $10 millions to 
$1,295 millions, 


Jan. & 
1944 


$ $ 
8,000, 8,000, 


Capital paid-up , 000 ,000 
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otes in cire, eee 
Rest fund .....+. 
Deposits: Dom. . 
Chartered bks., 
Other eorecseees 
Total deposits ..- 


385,616,404 381,003, 
All other Habs, ,. ¢ 


23,273,034 17,646,264 
Total liabs. ..... 1,295,059,269 1,285,034,484 
sseis 


A 
In Sterl. & U. S. 558,336 609,066 
Subsid. cece 166,950 136,663 
Investments: 
. gov. sh... 795,918,351 780,119,687 
Oth. Dom. gov. 472,895,186 477,075,232 


Total invest. .... 1,268,813,537 1,266,194,919 
Premises 1,968,499 2,103,752 
All other assets . 23,551,047 15,990,084 


Total assets ...... 1,295,059,269 1,285,034,484 
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banks increasing their reserves 
with the Bank of Canada against 
their own public deposit accounts. 
The rise in investments reflects war 
financing by the Government, 

Figures for Dec. 31 and a year ago 
follow: 


BANK OF CANADA CHANGES IN 13 
— 1942 Change 


& % 
874,395,312 693,617,931 +26.0 
378,437,730 330,642,005 +14.4 


Note cir. .. 


400,192 +11.8 


b ee 187,578,136 807,227,340 —3.4 
Dom. & Prov. 

other secs. 472,797,116 200,173,382 +-126.1 
Total ..... 1,260,375,252 1,016,400,722 +240 


Total assets 1,308,254,678 1,048,211,214 +248 


This would seem td have destroyed 
the advantages which an investor 
might expect from such shares as 
distinct from fixed interest bearing 
securities. Even so, they remained 
the favorite German form of invest- 
ment because it was anticipated that 
when, after the war, artificial con- 
trol was removed, the shares would 
rise appreciably. As a result, care- 
ful observation by the British Min- 
istry of Economic Warfare showed 
the greater number of these shares 
have remained steadily at the “ceil- 
ing” price, far below that which 
would obtain in an open market, and 
very few owners have been willing 
to sell. It was their insurance against 
inflation. 

We now come to the crucial and 
most interesting point in the latest 
German financial developments. In 
the week ended Aug. 13, shares of 
the Hamburg Electricity Co. fell 
from the “ceiling” price by 6%%. 
Other shares, in equally vital com- 
modities, accompanied them. Con- 
fidence in the companies concerned 
had failed, and not only because they 
now owned, instead of factories, 
heaps of rubble. The German Gov- 
ernment had guaranteed that the 
dividends would continue to be paid, 
and, in addition, that the smashed 
factories would be rebuilt after the 
war at State expense. It might well 
have been expected that the share 
prices would: have stayed, as they 
had done till then, at “ceiling” level. 
The shareholder was to have fost no 
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REQUEST 


To The 
Travelling Public: 


Hotel London 


London, Ontarie 


Rates for Rooms 
as FolHows:— 


Bingle room without bath, $23.78; 
running water and tollet. 

Single room with shower, $3.0. 

Bingle room with bath, $3.50. 

Single room with tub and shewee 
combination, $4.00. 

Double reom without bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. 

Double reom with bath, $5.00. 

Double room with tub and shewee 
combination, $5.50. 

Twin bedrooms, with tub saad 
shower combination, $6.08. 


Soliciting your 
appreciated patronage. 
H, F. STRUCKETT, Manager 


been rebuilt. And the insurance 
against inflation would remain. 
But something had happened 
meanwhile. The confidence of the 
German people in their Government 
—in short, morale—had begun te 


income. The factories were to have fail. 
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in Canada’s leading ski center... Near 
overhead chair ski-tow ... long down- 


hill runs ... gentle practice slopes ..« 

modern accommodation . . » famous for 

French cuisine .. .3'4 hours from Mont- 

teal, Write bkit, and Rates Mont 
~—4 Tremblant, P.Q., Canada. 
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|New Life 1943 
$850 Millions 


New insurance issued in Cahada in 


‘Sees Life Insurance Grow 
| — * “ : 
Despite War's Handicaps _sanuuaio fem The 


‘Despite the handicaps of war, life| ing any of their other vatuable pos- | ance in force at Dec, 31 at about $8.5 ‘iW a i 
billions. New insurance issued in | WwW rs tt e sa 


insurance has steadily grown in size| sessions such as securities or real 
1 1942 was $818.6 millions and insur- | 


‘See Fire Premiums, Losses Up 


Renewal of 3-year Policies Big Factor in 1944 


Varying trends in fire and casu- | 
/alty insurance are seen as 1944 
opens, 

In fire insurance higher premium | 
‘income with a rising trend in fire | 
losses is predicted. In casualty in- 


Company In 1942 and 1943 the gradual con- 1943 as compared with 1942. In some 
version of remaining one-year into quarters it is predicted they will be | sition today than ever to meet the| ‘The prestige of the life insurance | ance in force on Dec. 31, 1942. almost | 


three-year contracts continued with | down, largely due to rate reductions! -eqyir ih. ; ‘| Mutual insurance Compan 
ee | : : */ requirements of the people for pro-| industry in Canada, he stated, owes | Wian pany 
new buildings constructed gener-! of the last two years taking full ef-' tection,” says H. W. Manning, presi- | much ‘tne Dominion and provincial | $7.9 billions. 


ally being insured for the longer | fect. dent of the Canadian Life Insurance | jncur; sws ir rigi Mortality, says Mr. Finlayson, will 
3 . ; ‘ anadian L sure surance laws “and their rigid en- | sia’: en temveren ba baie tit 7 

term. Accordingly while some ex-! In addition adoption of the new , Officers Association, in a year-end | forcement by experienced and com- saan pte — that of the | 
,surance generally a good demand pansion is looked for in 1944 over Ontario minimum tariff by com-' statement. Said Mr. Manning: petent officials. Anyone dentin a etme oui en ee eee 
|for various types of cover is seen| 1943 it is not expected to be as| panies in the Canadian Underwrit-,; “Much would be lost if weight | authentic information may always go | sonal abet ser ieee rend 
| with special expansion forecast in| large as that shown in 1941 over|ers Association has cut the premi-| We’ given to some of the doctrines | to these responsible officials if the he believed when all calculations | 
bere eee Se Sat ; | preached today and nothing would | inf tion they desire is ily | 27¢, complete, will show a further | 
| liability lines. 1940. ums on many properties such as| . ; sae A information they desire is not readily decl below th or a —. 
ak ‘ i S| be gained by the individual policy-| available in thei Sahel ecline below the 4.25% earned in 
Chief factor in the fire insurance aves a” in their voluminous annual 1942. 

premium situation is that in 1944 Big cone 
many policies written on a three- 


retail stores, etc. This is ultimately | holders or by the country as a whole. 
expected to bring in more business, | Without the spur of competition and! Because Canadians buy their in- 
t the lower rates making insurance | without the existing administrative surance in an unusually wide and 
| year term for the first time in 1941 more attractive. Meanwhile it is a | machinery and the activities of the | competitive market he maintained Wood pulp production in British 
' will be coming up for ‘renewal. factor tending to reduce total pre- | agency forces, the volume of life in- | monopoly is a term that can never be | Columbia last year had a value of | 
As the premium charged for a h ; applied seriously to the life insurance | $16.2 millions compared with $14.9 | 
three-year term is 21% times one ‘He turn of the year. One reason industry in Canada. - ' millions the previous year. 
year’s premium the amount collect- | 8Ven for the rising trend of fire eee 
ed will be substantial. | losses is lack of expert furnace engi- 


mium income | surance prote ction enjoyed by Cana- 


dians 
; eee ' conditions affecting apartment 
Some years ago the laws of most | houses, hotels, churches, schools, 


H |of the provinces prevented stock | 
a18)2 S TY } | fire insurance companies from writ- | a 


and strength and is in a stronger po-| estate he proceeded. 
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Admitted Assets . . $3,819,972.1) 
Surplus .. 2,014,637 .97 


Dom. Govt. Deposit 1.939,324.33 
"Consult your Agent 


or Broker 


— Write for Financia) Statement — 
Fire Loss Trend 


Head Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Fire losses, however, are expected B. C. WOOD PULP OUTPUT 


to increase. The trend in both Can- 
ada and the U. S. has been upward 
and it is not likely to change with 


os you would your Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton. 
Saskatoon. Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 


Doctor or Lawyer." 


Riedie Cover would cease to expand. It 
eer aes might indeed shrink to a small frac- 
A marked tendency in fire insur- | tjon of its present magnitude, thereby 
ance in recent months is to broaden | leading to much unnecessary poverty 
‘the cover given with little or no, and depriving our national economy | 
extra cost to the policyholder. Lat- of a valuable stabilizing element.” 
est example is the addition during | Policyholders Interest 


; Pee aside People with little knowledge of the year of water damage cover to) Policyholders, he said, do not al- 
ing policies on mercantile risks for the work are looking after heating | the supplemental contract to the! ways realize their policies are title 
more than one year at a time. id panditecets : | fire policy giving protection against deeds to valuable property held in 
| apparatus and often through ignor- ; ; ana 
1941, however, the laws of most! . : ; ; water damage with no extra ex-. trust for them by the life insurance | 
;}ance or neglect causing fires. In : i lovin ave 
i | provinces were changed and stock | ee ; : pense to the policyholder | companies. They have, therefore, the | 
; : an addition, many industries have been : : same financial i st j rotecti 
| companies authorized to write mer- : . — , Same financial interest in protecting | 
isadiiie policies Ser wulinaited Serihi working 24 hours a day making for Ss y and preserving their life insurance | 
Ancordinaty ex scbiel d S:| greater exposure to fire risks, In casualty lines, liability insur-| property as they have in safeguard- | 
deaiin oe - a — a ue Fire insurance rates are expected ance is regarded as holding great) i ot 
& the year they were all con-| t) remain fairly steady following promise. Recent court decisions for | ; a 
verted from one-year to three-year : : ‘ : ‘ 
oimeaite “t " that 194] | 2eductions made the last two years. | damages sustained in various ways | /A. E. Naylor Heads 
acts. *he result was that 141 | with the trend in losses upward re- | have made liability insurance more | 
@nd B common shares have been | Pre™ums written by Dominion 


: 7 ductions do not appear likely. Fidelity 
removed from the list of the Mont- Soe pe apenas that a total-| A factor in increasing fire insur- also considered among the most) i 
real Curb Market and replaced with | Z over $49 millions against $413) ance losses is the higher cost “of| promising lines. Other branches} Fess Retires from Can- 
a ee — eee Bs s mune te - G construction. Replacements cost| such an accident and sickness insur- | adian General 1T 
ad more and property values in many] ance, are also regarded as promis- eneral aie | 
cases are higher. | ing. Accordingly casualty insurance | ronto General 

As this is written there are no| generally is thought likely to as-| 

reliable estimates of premiums in| sume greater importance. | 
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Sarnia Bridge Co.'s old class A 
desirable. 


insurance is| Insurance Firm | OR NEARLY 100 years we have acted as “Buyers 
F of Insurance For Commerce and Industry.” We 
are independent and unbiased. We represent you, 
the insured, in the purchase of insurance contracts 
‘ — from trustworthy underwriters — in the open mar- 
ket. We advise clients in all insurance matters, collect 
their claims and render many other services — at no 


additional cost. Complete information on request. 


A. E. Naylor has been appointed 
president of the Canadian General | 
and the Toronto General insurance | 
companies, succeeding William P.| 
Fess, who has retired. Mr. Naylor 
was previously vice-president and 
director of the Canadian General | 
Insurance Co., and a director of the 
Toronto General. He is also vice- | 
president Canadian General Securi- 
ties and Canadian Insurance Shares 
Ltd., vice-president and general 
manager Traders Finance Corp. and | 
a director of several other industrial | 
and financial firms. 

William F. Spry, formerly chief 
executive assistant to Mr. Fess be- 
comes. vice-president and general 
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“THE SAFETY- 
MINDED 
COMPANY” 


Life Company Shares Show 
Sharp Value Drop Since 1929 


Charges by a CCF spokesmaiti that 
Canadian life insurance companies 
make and pay their shareholders 
large profits draw attention to the 
experience of these shareholders 
over a term of years. The figures 
indicate that in the 15 years since 
1929 shareholders have not only 
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{ MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


Insurance Adjusters 
Automobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, 
Inland Marine 


HAMILTON, LONDON, WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 
ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHATHAM, 


Dividends paid during the same 
period were 30% in 1929 and 1930, 
2714% in 1931; 20%, 1932 to 1938; 
16%4% in 1939; 15% 1940 to 1943. 
Thus dividends’ received have 
totalled $303.75 an average of $20.25 
a year. Thus compared with 1929, 
a shareholder would show a loss of 


OWEN SOUND 
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seen their dividends shrink but the 
value of their stocks drop sharply. 
Because few life insurance com- 
panies list their stocks on the stock 
exchanges, quotations are in most 
cases derived from over the counter 

dealings. 
Sun Life | 


Take the Sun Life. In 1929, dur- | 


| ing the boom these shares reached 


a value of $4,150 each, and that 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


oo shareholders received a cash 


$540 on his stock reduced by divi- 
dends received of $303.75 or $236.25. 
The figures for three representa- 
tive Canadian stock companies 
clearly indicate that, whatever the 
experience up to and including the 
boom year 1929, since then share- 
holders in Canadian life insurance 
companies are worse off now. 


manager of the two insurance com- 
panies. 





United Corporations Ltd. classes | 
A and B shares have been trans- 
ferred from the unlisted to the list- 
ed section of the Montreal Curb 
Market. The listing covers 64,270 
shares of A stock and 239,790 B 


shares. 
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dividend of $25 plus a cash bonus 
of $25. In 1930.two bonuses of $25 
cuch were paid plus the regular divi- 
| deni of $25, making a total dis- 
| tribu. on per share that year of $75. 
| In 1931 total payments were $50. 
| In 1932 the July payment was cut to 


FIRE | and WINDS. TOR | $3.75 and . — October dividend was 


passed. Totui sividends that year 
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Did in the Last War’ 


| were made until April 1, 1937, when 
| a payment of $3.75 was made. This 
| rate was continued until April 1, 
| 1942, when it was cut to §.. ° where 
it has since remained. 

| Thus, during the 15 years share- 
| holders received a total of $289 o: 
j}an average annual payment of 
| $19.66. But meanwhile value of the 
| shares dropped from $4,150 in 1927 
to $140 in 1932. Since then there has 
| been some recovery, the prices in 
| 1943, it is understood, ranging be- 
| tween $300 and $330. Accordingly 
| shareholders since 1929 have suf- 
| fered a stock value loss of approxi- 
mately $3.820 while receiving divi- 


| dends of $289. 


| 7 { ; Freight cars .... 
Canada as . eee Miles, Right-of-Way 
Shares of Canada Life in 1929 
were quoted on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at $900. In 1928 sales were 
made of shares as high as $1.000 
| each. Dividends from 1928 to 1931 
| were at the rate of 30°. In 1932 they 
| were cut to 25% and in 1933 to 20°, 
where they have remained since. 
| Thus in the 15 years from 1929 to 
| 1943 inclusive, shareholders received 
$335 or an average of $22.33. But the 
stock in the same time dropped from 
$900 to as low as $325 in 1943, it is 
| understood, with the present price 
at $360. Thus shareholders have 
suffered a loss in stock value of 


$540. 
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Canadian Railways 


_ Locomotives 


1914 
5,447 
204,690 
30,795 


1918 
5,756 
209,243 
38,879 


1941 
4,199 
155,240 
43,579 
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Commercial Registrations. 533 7,529 278,771 


47,695* 120,971 
*—These figures for 1922, first year statistics are available. 
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Great West 


Great West Life shares have 
fallen from a high of $800 in 1929 
to a low of $185 in 1941, the price 
in 1943 ranging from $240 to $260 

| a loss of $540 from the 1929 figure. 
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“Sure he is 


Our house and contents are covered by Fire 
Insurance ... and Daddy carries Burglary, 
Public Liability and Property Damage Cov- 
erage. If our house burns to the ground, a 
burglar steals our valuables, or someone gets 
knocked down by our car, insurance will 
take care of everything. 


For instance, Canada’s common-carrier trucks 
and Trailers handled 21 million tons of freight last 
year. They have provided a necessary, fast, flexible 
service which the railways cannot duplicate, have 
taken up much of the slack in railroad facilities, and 
have made it possible to move the tremendously in- 
creased tonnages Canada is producing for this war. 


During the last war, America’s transportation 
system broke down. In 1917, the United States Gov- 
ernment had to take over the railways in that country. © 
In Canada, freight embargoes were imposed, ship- 

‘ments were seriously delayed, shippers’ problems 
were a nightmare. The combined capacities of the 
railroads were overtaxed and the Canadian Railway 
War Board had to be created to handle the situation. 


Today, Canada’s railroads have 
27% fewer locomotives and 26% fewer 
freight cars with 12% more miles of 
right-of-way to serve. ‘But, so far, Can- 
ada’s transportation hasn't bogged 
down. - 


Insurance Sales 


$535 Millions 


Sales of new, ordinary life insur- 
ance in Canada and Newfoundland 
in November totalled a little over 


“But There's Danger 


| $54 millicns. The figures are ex- 
_ clusive of revivals, annuities, group 
insurance, dividend additions, ctc. 
and are based on returns from 18 
companies with 86% of the total 
business in force. Sales for the} 
same month of 1942 totalled $52 mt 
lions. 
Total sales for the first 11 months 
of 1943 were $535 millions. | : ; 
Ontario led all other provinces in | One reason for this, of course, 1S 
total volume of insurance written. | that the railroads have done a far 
| both for the month and for the 11 better job than they did in World War l 


| months. Total from Jan. 1 to Nov. } F , : 
30 last year was $489 millions. —moving more freight with less equip- 
ment. 





of Collapse 
Use Scarce 


Materials Wisely 


A Truck-and-Trailer produces at 


Daddy says he is protecting himself in order ii ca aa 
to protect our future. But scarcely any Trailers have been 
built for service on the home front 
since 1941. The back-log of urgently 
needed equipment is tremendous... 
but no production of Trailers has been 
authorized for 1944, although the 
Trailer Industry is in a position to start 
manufacturing. 


Think it over! Are you doing everything 
vou can to assure a future for your family? 
Insurance is your best protection and the cost 
is slight. A Norwich Union agent will give 
you complete information on insurance to 
cover all contingencies. 


NORWICH UNION 


Five Insuvance Soccely, Bincled 


Head Office for Canada: 
12 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


least four times as many ton-miles 
of work for every ton of material 
used in its construction as does a 


railroad box car. 
Sales by provinces follow. 


Sales for November 


r--. 
But the main reason is that, today, 


Canada has a $500,000,000 highway 
transportation industry which was 
practically non-existent during the last 
war, 


British Columbia 
Alberta .. 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia .. 
Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland .. 


Obviously, motor transport cannot 
continue to prevent a repetition of the 
World War 1 collapse without a suffi- 
cient number of replacement vehicles. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company of Canada, Limited 


Toronto, Ontario — we Montreal, Quebec 
“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


SALSA PT SN NPS cE TRISTE EATS SNE NSN 


Trailers have a 50% greater pay- 
load, to weight ratio than freight cars. 





co epee 
British Columbia 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 
ontario 
Quebec Ces adevevveeepegdees 
New Brunswick eevee 
NOva BeOtis. cco ceccscecvccoecoes 
Prince Edward Island ....eeees: 
Newfoundland 
Total . 


eeeeeneeee seeeetee 


_——----- | 
CeCe ee eeeeeeeeeeeerenere $535,009 
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joa: Indust, B. 155.1564 156 134 134 | . «+» Mereury Mills . “ae eee : . . es 1400 1.61 - 6: é We Fa Whitewater. 2,500 Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. | Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 
Oo. pref. ...} 1172 170 170 170 ‘ 164 ... Mitchell, Robt..| 3 17h 17h : ‘ see Cartier Mal 2,100 . 0: OF ‘ 3 beats . Wiltsey C.. 191,400 y ‘ ‘ ; Alba R Demp Cd .053 .065 | Magn Con .31 | Pascalis 2 
..Can. Locomo, .| 935, 284 294 274 28 15 1.20 7.4.Mod. Contain. ¢| 1 161 163 a u sree Castle Tre. 1,325 7 : — 4. 2.8 35... Weight-Har. 8,225 2.99 3.25) 3. 2 (new) .12 . Detomac .29 .34 | Marbenor .27 rs | Pelangio .072 .08§ 
(Can, Marconi ...{ 1795,1.70. 2.12 1.85 200 | : 2), . +... Monarch Knit., ‘ a am ica verso eae. Com. Cad.. 6,000.08 : f ‘ 02.10... YmieGirl.. 23,000 035. 5 Aljo ass Der R L .21) .22) | Mar Bird 08 . Pontiac R 
6 Can. Oil | 60 19 20 2 20 § 65, 7 ....4 Do. pref, ie 74h 742 ; ji 9 Cen, a 13,503 ; Algo Cop .. . De Santis ’ Met Com 10. I told) 14 16 
6 Do, pref, ..../ 50,135 133 133 133 | 73 67| 4 5.6Montreal Cot. c' 35. na ama ‘sve, (pam E eee yen Oil Stock Amal Kir .17) . (new) .06 .08 | Metalore 11.1! Pt Coldw .. .31 
. Can. Pacific ..{ 21706, 108 11 10) 103 18 1.50 7.3.Mont, L. & Pr.) 3967 4 on 20 recor Were Cn iy ae oI vi - ! ocKs Ama Lar 1.05 1. Dom Nic .08 .10 | Mica Spar 48 .52 | Presdor .04) .048 
C. Pr. & Pa. In.) 730.65 .65 .45 65 | 4823 ..., Do. Notes ...: 10 so 58 le | ; hh pent tog “= a : > oeeee Acme G.&0, 1,000 Amicmica .15 . Dona Pat .06 .07 | Moffatt H Que Mapi .20 .22 
-| Do. pref. ....| 75, 64 7 6 6] ie ...,Montreal Trams; 20° 2 3) 93, 294 : Coast Co "4475 108° 1 ‘ i St . Ajax . 2,300 ‘1. 3 ‘ ! Anna’que .12 . Eastward 29 .32 inew) 04 . | Rand Mal .4 .36 
-. Can. Vickers ...| 277, 43 #7 S Gi “ 2.224.665 6 Moore Corp. c; 785 . 474 0 . ‘ Seukaneer 535.430 ’ a \ ) ‘ ONE ins . Anaconda,, 300. ; j ‘ Anoki 09 . Electra AL 13 Mosher AD» Raylartic .08 10 
---| Do. pref. 291'38 $2 40 S81 | 2. ...'Muirheads, ec ..| 739 75 1.75 ; 1 . Coin Lake 33,300 | 18 ; : : vee Anglo Can., 12,024 .5¢ . 65 ; aD Apex Oil .16 . Enter Fi 1.45 1.60 Moosewoo .12 . Rebair 37 42 
34, 2 4.2.Can. West’ho'se 63 48 «473 «472: «472 | Sis dime meee Eee eo nit "TL ccc. ocoe* Coningas... 1,700 1.: 818 0: " > Br Dem... 0047 S71 » «724 | Area 11.13 | Goodrock .02) 032) McManus .96 Ritoria, | «128 138 
° .. Ch. Gai Wines. 122, 5 5 43 4 964 1.75 3 Do, pref, ' 123. 40 41 ° , : sees Conjaurum 10,680 1.5: : 5 a aa seee Brown Oil. 4,500 Arntfield .08 05 Gr Prair 29 .33 | McMarma 164 18 | S.A.G.A, 86 1.00 
10 ° ---'Chem Research) 1500;.19 .20 .17  .20 6 ..Nat. Gr rm i Delnite 310 , ; A eoee Calg. & Ed. 30,425 1.4 2.1 f 2. Banca 30 655) | GL Iron .05 .06 | Nat Mal .37 .39 | Sheldon .34 .36 
03. ..,. Claude Neon ..| 57.15 09, .07 .09 agiiso ba; the. pret.) tee z = 102} ..... 2... Denison... 4,700 024. | Se Ue veoe Calmont... 2,300 22h 24.220 22] Bar Lar «17. Gunflint .12 14 | Naybob 01) .02)| Stadacona .15 .18 
1.10 ;.12 .. Coast Brew ...| 6301.35 1.60 1.50 1.60 : Nat. Steel Car... © 9a19 oo . 38 123 Dome Mines 2,710 2 29. ; . . : seee Commoil,.. 2,000.2: 2d .2 Brock 647 2 Harp Mal .04 .05 | New Aug .24 .2 Thomso L .17_ . 
$1.50 ... Cockshutt Plow| 365, 114 112 21h 112 | j "5\Nattonal Tr. .. sn 415 . Duquesne.. 12,000. ; ( f 25 cc... eves Dalhousie... 1,074: a x 2 Calder Bo 07 . Hayes Cad 03 .032 | Nick Off 1.10 1.25 | Thurbois .. .18 
2} ..20 .Com Alcohol c. 450; 22 22 28 28) 43) 4 Niag. W we av eee mee ” : «eee Hast Mal... 41,525 1.6 ' ‘4 : eee Davies Pete 10,550.17 e . -18) | Cen Mani .031-. Highridge .07 .19 New Mal .23 .24 | Tom Iron 
9180 5.3Cons. Bakeries. 215, 15) 15 1515 | See syn Reet gy TSR USA MS UBL] 1.62 ao... 0... Eldorado... 17,675 130 130 tay | RE OR oo. eee Kast Crest. 8800 12-12} MY TIN! Cheminis 214 221 | Hoyle n'w .17 .18 | Norbeau 40 .¢ | Tombill 2, 08 
054. Cons. Div. Sec} 140.40 15 15 15 | 2.00 th hee... esi eiae | 115 311. Falconbridge 2,060 3.80 3. son: vse» Foothills... 2500 1.25 1.30 1.20 1.25 | Classe $ 19 .23 | Hugh P P13 .15 | Norbenite 21 28 | Tovarich 084.095 
3! ...\Cons. Paper ...{ 6883; 51° 6 | 54 52 ‘ 7.4 Do. pref \ wn as tae: aa eat: . Federal... 15,400. e 06.0! TIE Homestead. —'500  .¢ SS 9. 5-8} Cite Com 085 08 | Legere ee ee ae Sees 
74 4 =~... Cons. Sand. pf..| 6081 Si: 8. el | (8s e Laatste Wale “a 390, 4) 43 4b 43) G5 10... eee © Forty-Four, = 116 5 A es ee ite sees oe a ae 031] Cock RL .12) 13} | Lk Geneva 05 07 | Obalski 09 .10 | Virgo 29 .3! 
37 1--1.30 6.2 Cons. Smelters; 927, 39 405 381 40 | 94'Ont auch? ¢ 471, 231 25 233 25 : Wf Francoeur... 53,300.32 0 3: 6 "i ¢ueee (S088 MeD. Soon 14,500. | Ls . , Columbier .12) 15 | Lar-Add 112 13 | “Oklend 08 .09 | Wesley 024 .93 
ae 6.2 Consumers’ Gas 66130 130 128 128 | aeinie et al 100 12 134 13h 134 : ‘ Gillies Lake 7,400.0 : . : : anes Merqury . s00 , “— ‘we Cons Chib .08 . Larder U .10) .13) | O'L Mala .10) .113 West RL 04 oe 
i 3 7.2 Consum. Glas 50° 27 - ns ee 1 ah ies . Orange Cruch p 90 63 63 6% 6% ° ‘ eee Glenora.... 3,500 — .0% ‘ , , “ Race. A aa 3.3 . : . : Crowshore .034 . Largold 17 «419 Opemiska .05) .064| West Shor .03 .04 
2, ‘ s.) 50° 274 28 272 7.5.0tt L H & Pr ¢, 2257 #8 Th : 12h 2) SS) God's Lake, 4,900 ae Is 3 UBD aes Mid-Cont.. 173,200. AM: Dack Crk .13 1! Legardo (12 14 | Orpit 06 .07 | Y Davids 34 36 


aia 
21 1.20+.15 6 Cosmos Imp. .| 185 22 214 214 212 5 Page Hersey ..| 160 99 98) 98 ‘ ‘ ‘ Goldale.... 8,600 0.2 “ 22 


50. .,.\Cub Aircraft .| 1501.00 80 .75 80 | 12 5.7, Paton Mfg. pf.. ts Gold Belt... 1,000 4 a ‘ ve» Nordon.... 1,000 om ee ee 
10 1-+-.15 7,David & Fre. A 85,153 16 16 16 55434) 6 Penmans eae oat Bs = 5 0 0! * Gold Eagle. 10,500 (02) 03), . M cove Oil Select... 1,500 02.0 Oh, Oil Ro alties 
- : +e. Mavtions. ¢ $ 4 3 3 3 25 5 4.7; Do. pref. ... 8 1265 126) . DG Golden Gate 94,100 ; = a 0: i in are \ : ry y 
. isher St 50 1. 4.25 0% . ew sh... 3,00 Y } Oo 2 , reeves cone Paeaits at, : : k Of 
2322.22 61 Distill-Seag. «11 elas an oat 7 1 a, i er 44 ia 2 6 AG ee SEES Bae, ON IRS 78 as Producing Wells — Prices and Payments 
952.5 46 Do. pref. ....| 50108) 108) 108) 108i | fis “Power Corp... 1130" M8 a. oo oa ae a & 0 tte tee: Olas s ee ee ee ee ee et eee 
142) 8 5 Dom. Bank ....| 49156 1593155 159]! 8 6 6.7 Do. pref ! “" 90 , Grull W.... 4,800 , 0 Oo MP nae tees y an. . ey : ; ~ iP daily daily pay. pay pay. to Nov. price 
22 1.20 32 92) ' <8 ; : f 5 nae Gunnar G., 17,750. . ¢ - ' 8 Royalite 123 20.78 00 20.37 quota quota 1% 1%. 1% i per 1% 
a. 74 5 — — . “| 1036 233 244 «233 «224i 5 50 ... Pressed Metals 130 6] eae ps : Oa}. : South End. 4,500 ‘4 04 ; bbis.§ bbis.§ $ 5 ‘ ‘ $ 
a 0. wee ees oo 135 13 3333 SE as ane TER! 08st Oe 2019 ee Halliwell G. 16,100 .02f 10%) 102, 0 AW. sees Bunvot..... 1,000 7 or Ace No. 1grose....... .. 300 386 147.67 128.91 139.88 5,850.70 © 5,000 
203 1.10.35 6} Dom Pound. " 830 a a of ry 54 Do. pref. 90 93 ‘354... Hallnor 2188 | 3.85 | 3.6 reece tees United Oils, 8,000.0! ort 05% 6}! Alta, Oil Inc. No. 1 gr... 50 65 26.00 22.40 21,60 3,907.60 tee 
118) 5 2 ; a oe b 7.7 Quebec Power. 166 3418 ‘ 3 4... Hard Rock, + 24,190 f ' Vanalta 1,000 Oh 074 a MS WOR ccstrden” 06 65 21,20 17.20 20.40 4,380.40 sca 
} 4.2 Dom. Glass, c ..! 10118 118 118 4 30° ... Que. Telephone 44 4h ; , Harker.... 2,600 : sh) veee Vermilata. . 90,700 2 (GS ih ; 2 gr 300 = 389 137.60 326.40 127.20 5,928.20 
24 °1.20+.40 54,Dom. Olicloth| 255, 29 29° 28) 28); 35 28, 2 5.7 Real Estate L'n! 10 Ss 3’ 3 : ec s1 : e. e 5s ae a Vulean 1,700.20 0 "No. 2 net ..sssce. 300 380 96.40 97.60 4229.20 7,107.00 
3a 40 “Bom. Baer “uss PH Pee b teg 23 * Seen Gr. p. 5 93 (9 ‘@ |... Hedley M.. 7,800 .: : 4 Yield including bonus. ft Paid in 1943. | Allied No. 1 pfd. .. : = = 5 39.32 97.7 1,893.92 
oe . fy 3; § 94 5 2 .7 River S. Mill ..| 40 23 ‘65 8.4 Hollinger... 978 11. 2. Ora RR a ta a aa Raa teenie eee e  memaetl| Sy. | 8 135 41.00 42.00 38.00 
6 .Dom Tar& Che} 108 8 8 7B | 10h 74.60 6 ‘Rolland Pap. c } , Howey Gold 2 ; ‘ 2 170 57.00 51.00 48.00 
ae ‘ { ‘ i Pp. c 95 103 9 “ : ‘ es owey Gold 20,100 : ( do., No. 2 net i ky 
9035.50 5.2 Do. pref. ....| 32105 105 105/105 | 150, 132) 6 43Royal Bank ..., 233135 138 134 137 a ‘6 Hudson Bay 3,495 30. ‘ Volume of Stock Sales Atias No. 1 net pfd. oi bas Ne | 6 Se Ae 
215 Dom. Textile, ¢ 90,73 73 724 72)| 108 100 5.50 5.5 Saguenay Pr. p, 20100 100 100 0: ‘ sien! ‘oreo: SOME « SG 0: 0; .02 Montreal Toronto Vancouver Atlas-Br. D. No. 2 net... 450 150.00 130.40 4130.40 
151, 7 -3| Do. pref. ....| 10155 156 156 15 20 14}'1--.50 7.5 Scythes & C ; 1 4 2 ‘ ‘ .02 .... Inspiration. 13,400. : 55 : Markets Markets Markets | Atlas-Br. D No. 3 = oo 3 430 182.80 173.20 157.60 
ee ‘Dom Woollens c; 1392; 4 a oid . , Tie + wes 0, 143 20 0 ‘ ; > Island...... 400. ; M$ Y ; Indust. Mines Ind. & Mines Ind. & Mines East Crest No. 5 . ous 115 50.40 48.40 +108.80 
81 .60 2 Do. pref, 53511 12 11 |} 19) 13 |.90 5.8Shawinigan Pr.j 1235! 154 15) 153 15 084! © Jacola..... 2,500 .08 034 034 | Jan. séasvces. 0 12,900 784,000 Empire pid. .. oak aa za Loa 
St. . Donnacona P. 5680: 71 72 72 73| +108 83.40 4Silverwoods ...{ 15 10 10 10 Jack Waite. 590 .05 08 05 Jan. . 36,300 479,000 20,285 Independent _ 1 pid. 200 106.43 86.14 
Sik -wDryden Paper 2870, 72 84 73 | 9 840 46 Do. pref. ....) 110, 82 82 82 Jason Mines 7.596.240.2528 24 | Jan. 9,400 47,600 229,000 14.923 Do., No. 1 200 94.43 75,17 
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362: East K so So 0 a 2 ; Jellicoe... 13,899 107 .07$ .05 = 064 | Jan. 2.6 10,300 452.000 21.680 Major Oil No. 1 pfd. es ; 95 53.20 26.80 ‘211. 

Ms Mee < on, ar Gant al *- 13 ‘ts oa tan. | te ae Simpson, A. «-.| 70 25 25 25 1 "°° OM. Cons. 3642 01g if ‘onl fox Saba 6.200 711.000 43.300 Do.. No. 1 95 46.40 23.60 2.054.60 

: nenaee a | 110 864,6.90.)-5 6 _Do, pref. +++ 160,106 110109 tio 10 | 0 i re" Joliet Que.. 69,700 102) 109 ‘06} | Jan. ! * "40.200 13,600 731,000 . 48,385 Do.. No. Soeeeses aoa 350 10360 99.40 $248.40 5.850.809 

aes ciarannttemattint ienjitenianan tinea eeanaeienheainiendeseee : aalicwts  ssesinamesiigaarielan Do., No. 2 gr. .. ; 250 138.80 130.80 126.80 7.746.20 


' ’ ne . . 588 68.01 144.00 134.40 
STOCKS NOT TRADED THIS WEEK Corporation Bonds Commodities Bo. No. $n, cccccece 400 Sam Zina” 192.00 300.0 


Do., No. © seceecee 125 35.60 42.00 32.40 
Jan.10 |; Div. Last Jan. 10 | Div. Last Jan, 10 ‘vil Stocks | (Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Associa- | Pre- Same Do., No, errs 125 32.80 38,40 36.00 

: - v gr. : ' 
Amer. Cyn. 1B)... : Bo os Do.” pref vd Sangamo 1 15 s rate sale Bid Ask | Public Utility Int. | Cattle .. $11.85 $12.04 $11.10 Do., No. 7 pita. Sasieki’ 500 225.20 188.80 
Do.. pref. 32 3 bs oe 2.00 | Sher. Wms. ...... * “eo 15 «. 46 | Brown Oil dabs. .. « 30. 30:00 | 4Alg. Cen. H.B.R.5 ‘59 354 938432 «| Sugar, raw, Ib... $0374 0374 = 0374 Do., No. . 225 4.4 3.60 102.80 1,395.40 
| Gt. West Life .... 253 oss Simon & Sons ... .60+-.15 103 fs Grease Creek ..... f 01 vo | B.C. Power ... 43 ‘60 1014 103§ 1013 | Hides = soe. SSG 15% 154 Do., No. oe 995 
Do.. pret. . ‘ 3: Simpson vee 12 13. | Marvel Deas rs .. .04 | tCalgary Pwr. .. ‘60 113) 115) :1123 | 103.0 1029 101.4 . 9 pid. sence Se 32 . 129.60 1,163.60 
Beiding Cort., pf. Monthly Indices Miracle No. 1 net .....+- d 91.05 . 102.84 6,104.20 
‘ : a . , . o., No. 2 gr «, 330 2 62.40 . 50.40 1,733.38 
Brand. Hender. .. ... Hillerest Coll. eee ; 09 | Stop & Shop see 2D 50 , Texas Can. 5 1.10 1.350 ~. Lakes . 56 1024 105 102 Wi'sale (Nov.) .. 102.4 101.9 96.9 
hn ee National Vulcan ......... 150 ° esas ++ wees seeeee 
Do., part. certs... ... Sup. Pete. Ord. .. 


Bid Ask rate sale Bid Ask rate sale Bid Ask | tion of Canada) ' Latest vious week Do., No ans ee Poet oo OS 
Agnew Surp.. pf. .. 13 4. |\Fleury Bissell .... .-- 1.00 1.00 . | a on aban a week week last yt.| Do., Mo. teepene D . : 192.40 
« ; rae 9 27 _ | Sarnia Br. new ... .50+:.13 . s 6 Issues: Rate Due Bid Ask. Bid | Hogs 17.10 17.10 16.83 Do., No io. 2 . f 175.20 
Asase oT. ATA: ee oe eae Ss ae 3 Scythes & Co. pf... 1.75 25 ,-, Alte. "Pac. Cons. 4... Uy .14 g Jan. 11 Jan. 4 | Copper, Ib. ..-.... 9.12 12 12) | Do. No. : £00 
Ault & Wiborg ... 5.5 ; Bionss si ; . Do., pref. ..e06 126 ! Common Pete .... ‘30 28 «31 | «tASsoc. Tel. & T. 58 ‘55 94 97 94 | Coffee, Ib. ....... 4.09%  .09% 09% | Do., No. j 3 225 j 81.20 1,721.20 
win 4 ; |Gt. W. Saddlery ~ ... ;| _ Do., pref. 7 105 ** | High Sarcee lola aug 18 | B.C. Tel. ..... 48 62 1004 111) 1095 | Weekly Indices Do., No. aa 2 320 4.40 33.60 115.60 2,645.00 
Beatty Bros. (B) . | 1244 15 8 | Greening Wire 5 4 | St. Law. Flour ‘50 30 Mill City OG) Do 5S ‘64 108 111 107) ow, 65 “92 | 
, eh Pes ae Lee 3 : OGh we | . Dow Ly . ! ; . 9 did. 
Do. 2nd. pi ... ‘ * | ura. ch Trust .. : 5 Do., pref. . 130 23 .. | Nationa] Petroleum : 08 . | tCan. Nor. Pwr. . 53) 1094 «111 109) vue ae ine we. 108 | Maryland, pid ceerees 
Beaver Lumber, ¢. _-. : Gurd, Chas, pf..... ... 75 175 St. Pav. & Mat. pf. .932 10 ii | Petrol Oil & Gas. .02 . es wat rn Ges & El. 6 “ 1104 112 110) aay 
r . ee Halifax Ins. | Stand. Radio 40 5a ; 6 | Royal Crest r os a atineau Pwr. . ‘49 «:102«104~—Ss «1015 : ae | Do. No. } gr. aceae wee : ” 125.60 6310.79 
Bertram & Sons. .30+. * c Ins. .. . ‘ 41 15 | Stedman Bros. ... .60-.60 224 23 231 | South West Pete. 4 8S SHG & css ‘69 107 109 «106, | Canada ‘D.B.S.): | Do.. No. 2 pfd. - 110 5 52.90 
ae ts , el en es Sterling Coal’... -.. 2h 3) 44 | Spooner Nec cee 07 083 110 | - sDo., B 69 102 104 1013| Retail (Nov. ., 1194 119.3 118.6 | NO" NG PE ep nen’ 2 . 
, seeccee 
| : | Miracle No. 3 pid. ...... 300 oes signe ease coccce 
", 130 28) ' 3 Stuart, D. A- Bf... 807-25 18 14 | + Paid in 1943. S MH wm 0s te | ES oe —. =. ae NO. 38F.. ..cccee 300... 145.66 em sucess 
Brant, Cord., pf... 1. | Sa Meee, ©. 29: ins: \ + |Supersiik HB) wes . tar taséce:t ce ee SSS | Ge. Brit. (Oct). 1625 | 1089 ORE | ge & a 
ae a ee § aoe ; 27 S ae retest L. St. Law. Pwr. 38 101 .. 101 | Note—The base of indices is that 1926 Twin City No. 2 gr. a ae baa 84.99 7 70.59 ° 
Bruck BN canis” co 3 . Humberstone eae 1 f ‘ 15 ty o = 35 Supplementary Macl’ . ‘ans Pr.. 59 1015 104 1014 | equals 100. # Base 1935-39 equals 100, The 


-~ 


‘ : 27 Mtl. .& Pr, 46°56 105 107 105 | British index is Board of Trade converted * Apbroximately 257% over dealers’ bid price. 
Caidwell Linen .._ ... : : Do. (B) 5 Tamblyn, pf. 3 


“ | +9 : te 

. - 4 : "I2 1014 1034 1014 | to 1930 base. § Approxima : 

_Do. ist. pf. ..... 5 f .» | Hur. & E. Mt. 20° 3 +3 | Thayets Stock Quotations Do. 2°63 Bar ; e Ontario Acreage Royalty, tTo Sept. 30. sOct. payments 
Calgery Power, ¢. . ee ‘ + | Imp. Varnish, pf. . 1.5 P Do., pref. 


00 1014 103) 1015 | e of price quotations is as follows: | 5 orve s . 
Sees 27 | (Furnished by Plaxton, McDonnell & Co. | tMtl. Tramways 5 ‘51 104 103 104 | Cattle -— Steers, nood, over 1,050 Ib., top | t Increased payment represents distribution of a reserve against possible incrcas@ 
Canada Biecad, pf. . +» |Inter-City Bak. ... : 4 | Tip Top Tailors ... 

Do., pref. (B) ... 2. -» | Inter’e Coal “ 3° ** | Do., pref. 


9 aaronto) *Do. ; 55 OL 94 91 price, Toronto... Copper-electrolytic, New | in gross payment to Alberta Gov't. (which increase Was not allowed in court). Paye 
Can. Cr. Stone .... oe Do., pref. : ~ ‘+ | Toronto Gen. Tr. 85 sinc chit 


| Nat. Lt. ir. "49 «101 103) 101 York. No. 7 coffee, Rio. Sugar—96 degrees ment must not be considered a reguier payment. “J a 
; » BA. oe ‘57 1024 «105 «1024 | centrifugal e-f New York. Wheat—No. 1 ar cr i 
Canada Cycle. p. . bint GostaeGe, ; si d¢ | Traders Bldg. .... be Miscellaneous Stocks: Bid Asked | Ottawa L.H.&P. ‘5? 102 ©1044 +102 | Man. North., Ft. W.-Pt. A. basis, Cotton, Whee Prices 
Can. ye (B) ... 1. 35 Int. Metal Ind. p A : " —- Fin. (A) .. oe = ——— a sae eeee es Ottawa V. Pwr..5 '59 102 104) 102 | raw, spot, N.Y. 
Can. Iron, pL ..... 90 .: o. (B) page ns Sone. a. seers , -. | tPower Corp. ... “SO 10) 1005 200R cc * 
Can. Starch : 5O ou Ing. Son as vai Do., ; , 94 | Atlas Steels. 1% 2nd pt ..... 109) | ‘Quebec Pwr. ... 4 ‘62 103 i ies” Winnipeg Grain Futures Cash Quotations 
Do... .. (Eat St Rity 4A)... ; | Do. (Ar rights .. 19 ranttord Roofing. c . ..... ee "Saguenay P. A 66 116 118 116 ® Week of Jan. 10, 1944 Por W 
Can. P Cable, pf. 6.50 109 ee a ee ee or i . t | De. (B) rights . “ ee Cpt. ..... : | Do. B... 66 106 108 105) Bond Redemptions Crop year from High Low - Jan. 10, 1944 Prev. a 
Can. Sebacien, Site osx ° 'Invest. Foundati ae) 9 | Twin City, pf. os a an. Co-op. Wool... ..eee St. Maurice Pr. ‘70 103 «©1058 +103 | Bond Issues— , | Aug. 1, 1943 for for ose : 
Can. Celanese, rets 23 Do., pref... rare . | Un.. Amuse. a 72 : co | ee eo e000 +. | Shaw. W. & Pr. 61 104 «107104 Gt. Lokes Pur.t 3° 1957 Feb. 4 F103 29 High Low week week Jan. 10 "ew. Sts rt “ei ‘Sis 
Can. Cottons 106 -- | Jam. Pub. Ser. ... 11 1 Do. (B) Can Investors Corp. ........ 61 *Do. .....-. 70 114 «116 Price Bros. ... 4% 1957 Mar. 1 100 Oats* ,(3¢ W.. B1% 31% 3h: 51% 
Do., pref 130 1 | Do., pref. 7 | United Distill. Can. Paving Ist pid. ........ ed Do. 69 104 107 | Atlantic. Sugar e4¢> 1951 Mar. 1 102 | .5i42 .51% May .... 51% ‘51% - J1% Sis 
Can. Fairb., pf. ... 110 54 .. | Kelvinator ee iq | United Grain (A) Can. West Lumber. ¢. .....  . 9 Union Gas ..... 50 101 = -1034 T. Eaton Realty *4'o 1951 Jan.28 100 | lev* toa 
Canadian Fire .... 71 Lakeust: Wate ‘ ; 24 | United Secs. ..... +e : a Cap. Wirecloth, com. ....... *Twin C. R: Tr. . 5) 52 106 108 5 | Stop & Shop, A 3‘; 1947 Apr. 1 103% aha barley Feed . ..64%% 64% 6454 64% 
Can. For. Inv., pf. 105 Si: .s. dganded Bank |... 6 ‘ -, | Viau Bise. . : f wf Qkawtnre Apts. O10 «sees - | tUnited Secs. ...3 ‘52 94 97 Do., 2nd mtge. 3% 1947 ‘ns 1 103, | “°*"* ane May 64 . 2 Feed . .64% 64% 64% .64% 
Can. Gen. Elec. ... 2 f | Langley’s Bags Do., pref. ‘ x Claude Neon, 7% pfd. ...... .. | tWpe. Fl, ser A 5 ‘65 93 101 Dom. Elec. Pr. 542% 1955 Mar. 1 103 | 1.31% 92a May 4 Rye: 


Can. Gen. Secs. (A)... 6h - : rhe + “ | Wabasso Cot. .... : : é3°} Commer. Life 10% pd. ..... as n § oo § ’ sve ed 251; = ‘ ; 
Do. (B) . cos 6) . ane as Wellington Fire . 5041 S$ 5 5 | Eastern Steel 5% pret. ..... pie ne a Do., debs. .. Glare 1950 June i 103 | 1.31 1,08'2 July - 131 247 1263 «|? 2C. W. . 1.27% 1.22% 1.22% 121% 


oe | : 3 52. . . red 
Can. Int. LTr..... <5 50. 80 | Levy Bros i ie ‘+ | W. Koot. Pr. p. ... 7 : et tt | ¢Easy Wash. 7% pref. ..i... industrial and Reaty tssues: 2 ae At ceiling. * At ceiling prices. 
Do.. pref. .....+. 59 53 ‘s Lindsay, C. W a ‘ ° ** | West. Breweries . is wee. ca eS ee 17 ae = bad = 3 = - we . a nian 
Can. Lt. & Pr... 15 tl ila is fo ome ** | West Grai sn : Highland Dany ¢ eee ° 10.. C. ‘$3 7 80 : 
C Tube & SU. c= guj: top! Sieur *2 z ++ | "Do., pref. i ‘| Homewood Sanitarium ...:: 8: | Acadia Sugar ‘3S 1014 1035 Investment Trusts Significant investors’ index Numbers 
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Dividends Declared 


This 
Ppay- 
ment 


Date 
Date of 
payable record 


Alum. of Can., p... 
Anglo Huronian .... 
Atles Steels, oe ‘15 
Ang. Tele. pid. .... .683 
Ault & Wiborg, p. 1.3742 
Bathurst Pwr, “A” 
Barber Ellis, pid. .. 
Bell Telephone 
Biltmore Hats ...... . 
Bralorne Mines. . 
B. C. Power, A. .... 5 
Brantford Cord. p. .32 
Broulan Porc. 04% 
B.C. Elec. Riy., pid. 2ha% 
Caldwei! Linen 

Do., lst pref 

Do., 2nd pref. 
Capital Trust 
Calgary Power, pid. . 
Canada Starch ; 

BL, BHO, oc ccces, GES 
Can. South. Riy. .... 
Can. Breweries, pfd. . 
Can. Investors ....... 10 
Can. Gen. Invest. ... .15 
Can. Bk. ‘Commerce 1 50 
Can. Indust. pf. .... 1.75 
Can. Pac. Rly. pid. 2% 
Can re Power .. @.15 

Go., pret. sl. a 
Can. peicbaniea, pid. 1.5 
Can. Investors ...... 10 
Capital Estates 
Can. Bronze . 

Do., pref. . 
Can. Cei. inc. fd. rts. .. 
Can. Converters ... 
Can. & For. Secs. .. 


Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Jan. 
2 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Jan, 
2 Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Feb, 29 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
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» 15 
15 
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Dominion Tar, one 
Dom. Oilcloth . 
Dom. Glass 

Do., pref. 
Distill.-Seag., pfd. . 
Dom. Textile, pfd. . 
Dome Mines 
Dominion Bank 
— Envelope, c 


Bow "Bakeries, a 
Eastern Steel 


. 31 


East. Twp. Tele. ..... 
Foundation Co. . 
Guardian Realty P- 
Guaranty Trust . 
Genera! Trust, pfd. . 
Gen. Steel Wares, 
Guar. of N. Am. 130+ 
Gt. Lakes Power, pf. 1. 
Gordon & Belyea A . 
Do. ‘B) 
H. Smith Paper, pfd. 1.50 
Holt-Renfrew, pfd. . 3.50 
Hyd. Elec. Secs., pf. . 
Imperial Bank 
invest. Ss eece 
Do., pref. 
Int. Metal pf. A pf. 150 
Inspiration M. ... @.02 
Intern. Bronze ...... .20 
Do., pref. pees ee 
Intern. Nickel, pid. 41.75 
Inter. — 5% pf. . “fi 
Do., pid. 
Inter. Cul pr. pid. a7) 


Lake Dufault 


.31 
0 -31 
i 
3 
3 


a 
ok 
& 
2. 


eT pant 


3 
. 30 


a5 
+15 


10 
+15 


“si 
. 31 
. 21 
a 
. 31 
. 31 
. 11 


. 15 
. 20 
. 20 
.31 
. 15 
. 22 
:, 31 
.31 
3 

. 31 
15 
. 10 
. 31 
. 31 
. 15 
15 
. 3 


» 17 
17 
. 15 
. 20 
. 20 
15 
.25 
. 5 
. 15 


Loblaw Groc. Inc. ¢.15 


Montreal Tele. ...... *.48 
Maritime Tel. ... “17% 
Do., pref. ....... 17% 
McColl Fron., pid. .. 1.50 
Meichers Distil., pf. 
Moneta Porc. ¢ 
McColl Fron. ¢. .... 
Mtl. LH. Pr. ... 
Moirs, pid. .....08. « 06 
NB. Telephone ...... .13 
Nat. Stee] Car. ...... -25 
National ee: c. 
Nor. Ont. Pwr 12 
Do., pref. 
Ont. Stee] Prod. .... 
Do.. pref. 
O'Brien Gold ..coes- 


Do., pref. 
Preston E. Dome ... 
Power Corp., pid. . 
Do , 2nd pref. ... 
Premier Goid 
Quebec Bower ...... aa 
Rolland Paper .... 
Do.. pret . 
Saguenay Pwr, p. 137% 
Scythes & Co... 50-4 
Do., pref. # 
Silbak Premier ...... J 


South Can. Pwr.. 
South Can. Pr., pfd. #1. ‘50 
- lwanite Gold corners * 
. Law. Corp. pf. 
—y Law. Paper, pid. 
Sheep Creek M. .... 
Sherwin Wms., c. ... .15 
Sherwin Wms, pd. .. 1.75 
Simpsons, pf. ..... 1.62'2 
Do., arrears ..ceeses. 2 
S:. Law. we oesees 35 
Do., pref. . 
Steel = Can. .. 
Do., pref. eoecee « 


Toburn Gold ........ 01 
Tuckett Tob., pfd. . 


13 


% 


. 03 


United Corp.. A .... .38 
Unit Distillers 10 
West. Grocers ...... 15 

Do., pref. . ae 
Willson Stat., 


Feb. 
20 Feb. 


Pp Feb. 
eSubject to “approval of Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. 
+ Payable in N. Y. funds. . 
e Initial. * After deducting corporate 
income tax. « On arrears. 


__ DIVIDEND NOTICES _ 


~ UNITED DISTILLERS 


OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of 10 cents per share 
has been declared by the direc- 
tors of the United Distillers of 
Canada Limited, payable in 
Canadian funds on January 235, 
1944. to shareholders of record 
zt the elose of business on 
January 13, 1944. 
The transfer books will be 
closed from the 14th day of 
January, 1944, to the 28th day 
of January, 1944, both dates 
inclusive. 

By order of the board, 

(Sig.) A. L. MCLENNAN, 

Secretary. 

Vancouver, B.C., 
January — 1944. 


_—__ 


ennai Limited 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that the fol- | 
lowing Dividends have been declared for 
the quarter ending the 31st day of January, 
1944. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one- 
half per cent (142%), payable on the Ist 
Gay of February to Shareholders of record 
of the 17th day of January, 1944. 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share, payable on the 


i5th day of February to Shareholders of | ~~ 
1944. | 


record of the 17{h day of January, 
By Order of the Board. 


C. B. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
Montrea!, 


January 10, 1944. 


ee 


N. N.GEATER viniree. LIMITED 


HAMILTON - CANADA 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a Quarterly Dividend of Thirty 
Cents (30c) per share on the Com- 
mon Shares of the Company was 
declared, payable on the first day of 
February, 1944, 
record at the close of business on the 
15th of January, 1944. 


J. G. DAVIES, 
Secretary. 
Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 6th, 1944. 


COMPANY | 
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| by the United States against wheat 


to shareholders of | 


Wheat Duty Still a Factor | 


Despite Suspension is Included in Calculating Export Price 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG—The asking price for 
| Canadian wheat has gone up to 
| the basis of $1.47 for No. 1 Northern 
in store lakehead terminals, and 


derstood to have been made to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of 
| the United States. 

| The advance is due to a rise in 
prices on the Chicago market. With 
the Winnipeg futures market no 
longer functioning, the Canadian | 
asking price is based on Chicago} 


+ | quotations less the duty, temporar-| 


ily suspended, of 42 cents per 
bushel. The formulae for calculat- 
ing the Canadian price from Chi- 
cago quotations is somewhat compli- 
cated; for in addition to the duty, 
the difference in exchange between 
the Canadian and the American dol- 
| lar has to be taken into account, 
| also the difference between freight 
| rates to lakehead, and those to Min- | 
neapolis from points where wheat} 
shipments originate. 
Curious Situation 
It is curious that the duty of 42) 
cents per bushel formerly imposed 


1 


| imports, and now suspended for 90 
| days still has to be taken into ac- 
count when the Canadian Wheat 
Board figures the price it will ask 
for wheat. Congress, in suspending 
duties, applied the suspension only 
to feed grains, and did not intend 
to exempt wheat imported for mill- 
ing. But, as is well known, current 
imports of Canadian wheat into the 
United States are designed for live- 
stock feeding. It is a reasonable 
assumption that Congress intended 
to exempt them from duty. Quite 
| possibly it thought it was throwing 
open the door for importing Cana- 
| dian wheat duty free, through com- 
mercial channels. Actually, how- 
0 | ever, it did nothing of the sort for it 
did not remove the quota which 
| prohibits more than a few hundred 
thousand bushels of Canadian 
wheat being imported during a 
year. 
U. 8S. Government Imports 

Before Congress acted, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, was importing Cana- 
dian wheat, and paying no attention 
either to quota restrictions or to) 
the duty. The Government was 
able so to act because the wheat 
was being imported for war pur- 


DIVIDEND Nt NOTICES 











The Canadian Bank of 


Commerce 
Dividend No. 228 


Notice is hereby given that a) 
dividend of one and one-half per) 
cent in Canadian funds on the paid- 
up capital stock of this Bank has 
been declared for the quarter end- 
ing 3lst January, 1944, and that the 
same will be payable at the Bank 
and its Branches on and after Tues- 
day, iIst February next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
| business on the 3lst December, 1943. 
° | The Transfer Books will not be 
21 | closed. 


By Order of the Board 


S. M. WEDD, 
General Manager. 


3 | Poronto, 23rd December, 1943. 


The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No, 245 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of two per cent upon the paid 
up capital stoek of this Institution 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending 31st January, 1944. The divi- 
dend will be payable at the Head 
Office of the Bank and its Branches 
on and after Tuesday, the first day 
of February, 1944, to shareholders 
of record of. the 15th January, 1944. 
By Order of the Board. 

ROBERT RAE, 

General Manager. 


Toronto, 9th December, 1943. 


The Sherwin-Williams 


Company of Canada, 
Limited 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a dividend of Fifteen Cents (15c) per 
share has been declared on the no 
par value Ordinary Stock of the 
Company, payable to shareholders 
of record the 10th day of January, 
1944, and that cheques will be mailed | 
on February 1, 1944. | 

Books not closed. 

By Order of the Board. 


P. W. HOLLINGWORTH, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Montreal, Quebec. 
December 16, 1943. 


General Steel Wares 


Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a fixed 
cumulative dividend of $1.75 per 
share, being at the rate of 7% per 
annum in respect of the three months 
period commencing on the ist day 
of November, 1943, and ending on 
the 3lst day of January, 1944, has 
been declared on the outstanding 
45,000 shares of 7% Cumulative Par- 
ticipating Preferred Stock of a par 
value of $100.00 each of General 
Steel Wares Limited, payable on the 
Ist day of February, 1944, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
— on the 13th day of January, 


By Order of the Board, 
FRANK S. BROPHY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, January 5th, 1944. 


Privateer Mine Limited 
Dividend No. 21 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of one cent (1c) per share 
has been declared by the Directors 
| of Privateer Mine Limited, payable 
|in Canadian Funds, on the 10th day 

of February, 1944, to shareholders of 
jsenees on the 25th day of January, 
j . 


By Order of the Board, 
W. S. LANE, 
Secretary. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
January 6th, 1944: 


WE WILL BUY 


‘ 
City of Windsor Bonds 
Town of Riverside 1% Bonds 
Township of Sandwich West Bonds. 


A. J. Pattison, Jr. & Co. 


Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
EL, 5101 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


poses. But commercial interests 
were precluded from so acting, both 
because of the quota restriction, and 
also, if they paid the duty, they 
would probably not be able to sell 


3 | sales at the new high level are un-| the imported product on a basis to 


compete with the Government 
Agency. The duty is now off, but 
the quota restriction is still there. 
Moreover, even if the quota restric- 
tion were removed, it is doubtful if 
commercial agencies could import. 
It is only a government agency, such 
as the CCC, which can obtain, as 
was done in November and Decem- 
ber, lake vessels to transport wheat 
cargoes to American ports, or which 
now can persuade American rail- 
ways to send cars into western Can- 
ada for wheat. 
On Same Basis 


The Commodity Credit Corpora- | 
tion, with its monopoly of the busi- 
ness unimpaired, has_ evidently 
made known to the Canadian Wheat 
Board (probably indirectly through 
its buying agents), that it intends 
to go on buying Canadian wheat 
on exactly the same basis as if Con- 
gress had not suspended the duty. 
Formerly it was willing to buy on 
the basis of Chicago prices, less 42 
cents, and it is still willing to do 
so. It deducted the 42 cents before, 
when it did not have to pay the 
duty which was nominally in ef- 
fect. And it still deducts the 42 cents 
when there is no duty, nominal or 
otherwise. 


Dealings Between Governments 


In these transactions it is the gov- 
ernment of Canada which is dealing 
with the government of the United 
States. But neither government is 
acting as principal. Through the 
Wheat Board, the Government of 
Canada is agent for farmers who 
are delivering their wheat this year. 
Through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the Government of the 
United States is agent for farmers 
who are to feed wheat. If they 
were principals, they would prob- 
ably negotiate the price basis di- 
rectly. As agents they have had re- 
course to this somewhat peculiar 
method of establishing a market 
value, Evidently the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the United 
States, as a monopoly buyer, is in 
a somewhat stronger position than 
the Canadian Wheat Board, as a 
monopoly seller, although the buy- 
er’s need for supplies is probably 
greater than the seller's need to dis- 
pose of wheat. 

Sales to Other Countries 

The price basis which has thus 
been established for sales to the 
United States also applies to sales 
which may be made to other coun- 


| 





tries which have occasion to buy | 
Canadian wheat, or to millers in 
the United States who mill Cana- 
dian wheat in bond for export. 
Quite a different price basis applies | 
to wheat sold in Canada or furnish- 
ed to Great Britain or other of the} 
allies under the Mutual Aid plan, | | 
Needs of those countries are sup-| 
plied from “Crown wheat,” that | 
which the Government acquired | 
when the market was closed on} 
Sept. 28, on the basis of the closing | 
prices of the previous day. All trans- | 
actions in that wheat are recobied| 
on the basis of $1.25 per bushel. 
More Cars Needed 

When navigation on the Great) 
Lakes closed, stocks of wheat at the 
head of the lakes had been reduced 
to less than 10 million bushels. They 
have risen slightly since that time, 
but rail movement of wheat from 
country elevators to lakehead term- 
inals will have to be stepped up| 
considerably if stocks there are to be | 
built up during the winter suffi- | 
ciently to take care of a heavy} 
movement down the lakes in the 
spring. According to some observ- 
ers, there is a need for 7 or 8 thou- 
sand more railway cars in western 
Canada allocated to grain move- 
ment if the railways are to’ meet 
the full demand for grain movement 
during the winter. It is expected 
that the Canadian Wheat Board will 
put the case for a larger number 
of freight cars to the Transport Con- 
troller and to the Government of 
Canada. 

One possibility is that the railways 
will have to apply their cars in the 
same way as was done during No- 
vember and December, placing them 
at stations from which wheat can 
be moved with the greatest economy 
of cars and motive power, and ig- 
noring, aS was then done, the de- 
sirability of equalizing delivery op- 
portunities for farmers at different 
stations, Such a development will 
make it hard to satisfy farmers in 
Alberta and western Saskatchewan, 
whose opportunities to deliver 
wheat have so far been much more 
restricted than those afforded farm- 
ers in the eastern part of the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Rye Shipments 

Rye shipments have comprised an 
unusually high percentage of total 
shipments from country elevators 
during recent weeks. High prices 
prevailing for rye on the Winnipeg 
market have been reflected in coun- 
try buying. There is a good deal 
of risk in handling the commodity | 
unless elevator companies can make | 
sure of getting: grain forward to 
meet commitments made in sales in | 
the futures market. 





Company Reports 


Canadian Car 


(Year Ended Sept. 30) 
° 1943 1942 


Net income* $788,308 $958,384 
Earn. sh. of com. -68c 


$1.28 

*Excluding refundable portion of EPT 

amounting to $271,174 in 1943 and $73,161 
in 1942. 


Canadian Car and Foundry Co.’s | 
report for 1943 shows gross income 
of $5 millions, as against $5.1 mil- 
lions the year before. Senior 
charges were higher, depreciation 
reserve increased, and dividends on 
the preferred greater under the 
new arrangement, with the result 
that net profits available on the 
common were off. The refundable 
portion of the EPT tetalled 74 cents 
a share for 1943, as against 20 cents 
a share the year before. 

Working capital declined during 
the year by nearly $600,000 to $5.9 
millions. Capital expenditures on 
war contracts were up over $1.3 
millions; investment in Canadian 
Associated Aircraft liquidated; 
while advances to subsidiary com- 
panies were reduced from $231,541 
to $13,259. Holdings of cash and 
marketable securities declined 
sharply owing to purchase of 2,000 
shares of new preferred; payment to 
old preferred holders; and a reduc- 
tion of some $800,000 in bank loans, 
which now stand on the books at 
$3.5 millions. 

In his report to shareholders V. 
M. Drury, president, states that 
work was resumed on railway roll- 

DIVIDEND NOTICES 

See oe oe 


| Anglo-Canadian Telephone 


Company 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NOTICE | 


ing stock during the year; contracts 
have been entered into for the 
manufacture of commercial aircraft 
of the Burnelli design; the Fort 
William plant is now in production 
on dive bombers; the propeller plant 
operated at capacity in 1943, but op- 
erations are slowing down and that! 
the Cherrier plant of Canadian Car 
Munitions is operated on a reduced 

scale. Mr. Drury adds no further 

payments on its agency’s award by 

the Mixed Claims Commission can 

be expected until certain clauses of 

the Claims Act have been amended. 

Steps. are being taken in Washing- 

ton to make these changes. 


Orange Crush 
Years Ending 


Oct. 27 Oct. 28 


1942 
d$0.87 

nil 

acne COM: oeivccae d1.01 
Working capital 117,348 
(Previous year's figs. bracketed below) | 
Recording an operating profit of | 
$152,439 for the year ended Oct. 27, | 
1943 ($64,462), Orange Crush Lid. | 
was able to earn its preferred divi- | 
dend by a comfortable margin for 
the first time since the 1940 fiscal 
year. Net profit of $40,074 (loss of 
$26,002) was carried straight to sur- 
plus, and no mention of resuming 
preferred dividends is made in the | 
report. President E. P. Taylor states | 
that the policy of strengthening the 
company’s position in the industry | 
was continued by the purchase of | 
King’s Old Country Ltd. of Winni- | 
peg and a substantial interest in the | 
Montreal firm of Charles Gurd & 
Co. He states that as the costs of | 
business increase all the time, bet- | 
iter results cannot be expected for) 
the current year unless there is 


r 


Business of Farming 
A Farm Belt For Cities 


By GORDON L. SMITH 
Toronto's proposed Master Plan 


| covering the growth of Ontario's 
| capital for the next 30 years at- 


tempts to solve an age old problem 

what to do with marginal land 
around our towns and cities, Under 
present conditions this ground is 
too valuable to farm, not valuable 
enough for general building. As a 
| result it becomes an eyesore where 
| weeds, and refuse flourish until the 
city grows out to meet it. 


| 


The Toronto Plan would make a} 


| rigid segregation of urban and agri- 


cultural land about the city. Inside 
a certain line all land would be held | 
for residential and other building, | 
beyond that line no building would | 


, be allowed and taxes lowered dras- 


tically to a point where it could be 
farmed profitably. Whether this 
plan can be worked out in prac- 
tice, of course, is another matter 
but certainly the objective sought is 
a worthy one. 


| 


GENERAL MANAGER 


J. S. Vanderploeg, 45-year-old 
Netherlands-born sales manager 
of Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 
has recently been named its gen- 
eral manager. He joined the 
American Brass Co. in 1914, com- 
ing to Canada in 1922 when that 
company purchased Brown's Cop- 
~ & Brass Rolling Mills at New 
oronto. He is also vice-president 
of Canada ‘Strip Mill Ltd., a 


Crown company. ¥ 


Dominion Gets 


Big Taber Well 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY.—Getting 1944 away 
to a good start, Standard of Cali- 
fornia’s Dominion Oil Co. last 
week end brought in a very prom- 
ising well as its first 1944 com- 
pletion. The company’s first well 
for the year, Taber-C.P.R. No. 
11-19B, cored into the top of the 
Taber sand at 3,137 ft. on Jan. 8, 
encountering 33 ft. of oil-saturated 
sand as coring was completed at 
3,170 ft. 

A drill-stem test was made dur- 
ing the week end, and oil rose 
1,680 ft. in the pipe in one hour. 
The oil was clean, and free of 
water. Oil sand thickness and 
apparent volume of oil indicated 
is comparable to that encountered 
at Taber-Province No. 17-18B, 
quarter of a mile to the south. 

The No. 17-18B well, following 
completion early in December, 
swabbed at rates as high as 559 
bbl. per day, and on pumping test 
last week, produced 1,443 bbl. of 
clean oil in 85 hrs., a yield ap- 
parently below the full potential 
due to limitations of the pump 
unit. Yield in the final 24-hour 
on the pump test was 441 bbl., 
pumping rate being 21 44-in. 
strokes per minute, with fluid 
level holding steady at 2,335 ft. 
Gravity of the oil at 60 deg. is 
18.6 deg. A.P.I. 


Durum Wheat, B Barley, 
Oats, Flax Deliveries Up | 


The following quantities of wheat 
and coarse grain were delivered 
from farms in Western Canada from | 


NOTICE is hereby given that a}some amelioration in restrictions} Aug. 1 to Dec. 7, 1943. 


dividend of One and Three-Eighths 
per cent (13%%) has been declared 
on the 54% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the Company for the quar- 
ter ending January 31, 1944, payable 
February 1, 1944, to Stockholders of | 
record at the close of business on 
January 11, 1944. 
By Order of the Board. 
CAMERON HOUGH, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, 
January 4, 1944. 


Canadian Breweries 


Limited 
Dividend Notice 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a dividend of eighty-five cents (85c) 

er share on the Cumulative Sink- 
o ng’ Fund Convertible Preference 
Shares without nominal or par value 
in the Capital Stock of the Company 
has been declared payable on the Ist 
day of April, 1944, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
the 15th day of February, 1944. 

By order of the Board. 

W. C. BUTLER, 
Secretary. 

Toronto, Ontario. 
January 5, 1944. 5, 1944. 


alates Pe 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Preference Dividends Nos. 54-55 | 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend | 
of One dollar and sixty-two and one- 

half cents ($1.6242) per share on the | 
Outstanding Paid-up Six and one-half | 
per cent (642%) Cumulative Preference | 
Shares of the Company and a Special | 
Dividend of Two dollars ($2.00) per 
share on such shares, have been de-| 

clared payable February 1, 1944, to 

shareholders of record as at the close’ 
of business on January 15, 1944. The 


| transfer books will not be closed. la 


By Order of the Board. 
Frank Hay, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, January 7, 1944, 


and taxation. 
Foreign Power 


(Years Ended Oct. 31) 
1943 1942 | 


$15,871 $13,808 


85,799 
Minor hana are reported in 
earnings and financial position of 
Foreign Power Securities during 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1943. Fol- 
lowing occupation by the Germans 
of France, in which the company 
has most of its capital invested, it 
was necessary to default on bond 
interest. Holdings of Canadian and 
American securities showed a gain 
in market value from $508,165 to | 
$632,097. No value is given for | 
holdings in France. A _ loan of | 
$40,000 was repaid during the year | 
and invested in Dominion of Can- | 
ada bonds. The bonded debt was 
reduced by $7,000 and now stands 
at $1,694,500. 


MORE RUBBER GOODS 

The 49 active plants making rubber 
goods in Canada last year report 
gross sales at $122.2 millions. 
1941 figure was $119.1 millions. 





of 


the 1942 total, tires took $66.8 millions | 


and rubber footwear $19.9 millions. 
Employees of the industry averaged 
15,497 throughout 1942. Twenty-nine 
of the producing factories were in 
Ontario and 18 in Quebec Province. 


Weekly Record of Financing in Canada 


SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Municipal— Date issued 


Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. ..........4 Jan.. 
MMICO; OR. ciciccccvcecsctdcsoscses Jan... 


Leaside, Ont. 
Provincial— 
uebec 


British American Oil Co, 


*Offering price. 


88,303 Ry 


The} 


Farmer Grain Deliveries 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 7 
1943 


bu. 


= 
ay 132. 956 


2,008,838 
43,316,854 
38,030,195 

2,961,748 
10, 096,080 


Wheat (except 

Durum) 98,23), {693 
Durum wheat 3,200,539 

wie). wwenkee eoee 47,131,545 

«+e 39,217,192 

coe 932,928 

+» 13,021, 926 


Pa per S Stock pile 
Plan Indefinite 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Proposal of the 
U. S. War Production Board to 
create a stockpile of Canadian 
newsprint, consequent upon Can- 
ada’s ability to deliver 200,000 
rather than the 182,000 tons 
monthly expected in the first 
half of this year, has not got be- 
yond the discussion stage. For the 
current month Canadian mills 
have been adding to their own 
stocks. 

Representatives of the WPB 
have been studying plans for the 
creation of a stockpile of the ad- 
ditio:y:l 18,000 tons monthly, with 
the idea that the paper could be 
held in reserve against a possible 
falling off in supply during the 
last walt of the year. 


—Sold to— 


La Caisse Populaive ....sccovdeccscede eoee 
Harrison & Co. 


Pee eee eee eennee a 


J. L, Graham & Co. 


Cree meee eeeneenee eee 


A. E. Ames & Co. and Syndicate 
A. E. Ames & CO. wees 


|though quite effective, 


z 


Wheat Restrictions Eased 
There seems to be much miscon- 
ception about Canada’s wheat 
policy. Recently there has been con- 
siderable publicity to the effect that | 
the authorities have decided against | 
increasing the acreage next year, | 
Contrary to some general expecta- | 
tion no extension of acreage was ap- | 
proved at the recent Dominion-: 
Provincial Conference, at which 


| 1944 production goals were set. But | 
| this does not mean that the former 


official ban on wheat acreage has! 
not been modified. 


Actually, of course, the Canadian | 
grower himself decides how much | 
wheat he is going to plant. We fie! 
not yet reached the stage where 
sowing is held up until some gov- 
ernment official gives the word. 

Wheat acreage restriction in Can- 
ada has been achieved by indirect, 
methods. 
Deliveries of grain, because of con- 


| gested elevator space and heavy 


carryover of crop from other years, 
has been rigidly restricted. In addi- 
tion, for the last three years, the 
government has offered a bonus of 
several dollars per acre for former 
wheat land diverted to other grains 
or forage crops. 


Now next year while there has 
been no official announcement that 
a greater wheat acreage would be 
desirable, at the same time Agricul- 
ture Minister Gardiner has stated 
that the diversion acreage bonus 
will not be continued. In other 
words the government is not going 
to continue to subsidize land taken 
out of wheat and put into barley, 
oats, hay or pasture. If that, plus in- 
creased prices, is not encouraging a 
larger wheat acreage, then what is 
t 


* s 

Farm Land Boom 
Both American and British papers 
are featuring the fact that | farm 
land prices have been moving up 
steeply. The London News Chroni- 
cle recently carried this rhyming 
headline: 
“£12,000 farm sells at £28,000 now. 
And £130 fails to buy £35 cow.” 
Similar striking proof of farm 
price inflation has been noted in 
the United States. 
In Canada, as usual, there is a 
similar trend though on a much 
more moderate scale. Whether the 
movement has reached the propor- 
tions of a boom comparable to the 
rise during and following the first 
Great War is extremely doubtful. 

A modifying influence here has 
been price control. Farm prices are 
up, and up considerably but we are 
still far behind the $3 wheat and 
75 cent butter of 1919. Moreover be- 
fore jumping to any definite con- 
clusions, one should remember that 
this war opened with the level of 
farm prices fully 25% below the 
general level, and some lines, 
notably wheat and beef cattle, were 
the lowest’in 25 years. Substantial 
gain was almost inevitable under 
such conditions. 


. 


Fluctuating Crops 

Fluctuating crops also come into 
the picture. One year, for instance, 
we may have a huge crop of potatoes 
with yields running 50% above the 
average. Costs of production in that 
case would only be a fraction of 
those in a poor year. 

Supposing potatoes are floored at 
| $1 per bag. In an average year a 
farmer might have a total of 100 
bags and his costs for seed, spray- 
ing, cultivations and overhead 
amount to $75. There would be a 
profit of $25. But with the price still 
fixed at a dollar and good yield of 
150 bags, his profit would be almost 
three,times as high because the only 
difference in cost would be a little 
more outlay for bags and harvesting. 
Seed, cultivation, fertilizer, spraying, 
and overhead would be the same. 

In one year there might be justi- | 
fication for a dollar floor; in the 
other there would not be. Of course 
if there was a crop failure and the 
yield went down to 50 or 75 bags 
then a dollar would not pay costs 
but prices would automatically rise 
above the floor level. 


Less Cotton 


Is Available 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Canadian cotton 
mills opened 34,424 bales of raw 
cotton in December, bringing the 
total for 1943 up to 440,854. Bales 
opened last month numbered less 
than in any like month since 1938 
and the second smallest number 
to be opened for any mionth in 
1943, 

For all of 1942 the mills opened 
504,080 bales; in 1941, 499,206; 1940, 
464,031 and 1939, 340,900. 


= 


Canada Iron Foundries has called 
| a special general meeting of share- | 
| holders for Jan. 27,, 1944, for the | 
| | purpose of sanctioning and confirm- | 
| ing three by-laws, one of which is | 
to authorize the subdivision of the 


| 


6% non-cumulative preferred and 
|common skares of $100 par in each 
| case into shares of $10 each. If the | 

| subdivision is approved each share- 

| holder will receive 10 shares of the | 

Py ae of $10 for each share now | 


Shareholders will also be ates 
|to confer upon the company power | 
, to purchase the preferred shares on | 
| the open market. | 
| 

Price Yield | 


Amount 
$35,000 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 

70,000 


$9,680,000 
000,000 


Due 
1945-64 
1945-49 
1950-54 
1955-61 
1944-58 


1956 
1944-48 } 


1949-53 j 


Rate 
3% 
3% 
3)3% 
oe “ 
3° ¢ 
3% 


2'2% 


344% 
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Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG 


Branches Theeughout Canade 


‘ 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 


GEO. S. MATHIESON, Vice-pres. 
C. E. BABBITT, Sec’y. 


Grain Merchants, Shippers and Exporters 
709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE LONDON 


C. C. FIELDS, Pres. 


TOLEDO 
LIVERPOOL 


CANADA'S MOST COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
Specialists in Forage and Pea Seeds 


De AO Bo) 
ee VAR 
PORT ARTHUR, REGINA. EDMONTON \/\ (\ 


raver 
ae hs 


vii 0 
AmCham Laas 


i 


OPERATING TERMINAL ELEVATORS - FORT WILLIAM - PORT ARTHU 
436 COUNTRY ELEVATORS THROUGHOUT THE WESI 
113 COAL SHEDS 


Cit Service and lela d hata, Guarante: Satisfaction 


PAULO ia | 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN 
MASTER FEEDS 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


Also Owning and Opereting 
THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 


CO. LIMITED 
SARNIA ONTARIO 


QUEEN S QUAY, TORONTO 


_ ae 


|Reduced Wheat Acreage | | Unlisteds Make 
Payments $20.4 Millions ‘Good Showin 


eae amounting to $20.4 | Plaxton, McDonnell & Co. state that the 

millions hav unlisted industrial stock market gave a 

e been made in 1943 to good account of itself over most of the 

farmers in the three prairie prov- past week, after shaking off early hesi- 
ancy. 

inces under the Dominion wheat | Brown Co. preferred continued its up- 

acreage reduction plan, E, L. Gray, | | wens trend, gaining 242 points at 33% 


director of PFAA, announces. 4 xt ‘& O. Paper common was a feature 
“— and advanced one point under heavy 

Number of farmers receiving pay- accumulation at 9% to 10. 
ments ‘and amount Provincial Paper preferred was in de- 
. by provinces | mand at 101% bid with offerings very 

follow: scarce. 

A better tone was evident in the grain 
issues with Western Grain preferred at 
oe 33% and Goderich Elevator at 11's 


No. 
Farmers Amounts 
Paid 


teeeeees 40,539 6,067,806 


Saskatchewan ..secees 


Andian National regained .. half point 
Manitoba . 


66,933 10,788,530 | of its last week loss at 23 to 

29,156 3,545,278 All advances were well maintained and 
———— | the demand was especially good for the 

136,628 20,401,614 " higher grade issues. 


Federal Grain Ltd. 


The 642% Preference Shares of this Company (in 
arrears $71.00) earned $11.25—paying $6.00. The 
Common Shares earned approximately 7lc during 
the year ending July 31, 1943. 


The purchase, through its wholly-owned subsidiary 
Algoma Securities of the control of Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co, Limited — at $115.00 per Preference Share 
and $3.00 per Common Share — should materially 
increase the earnings of Federal Grain Limited and 
reflect in a decided improvement in the figures 
mentioned gbove for this year. 


We believe the Preference and Common Shares of 
this Company offer attractive possibilities for capital 
appreciation. 


Further information on request. 


.c.c Fields «co., 


200 BAY ST.— WA.47313 
TORONTO 
Members, The Toronto Stock Exchange 


eantuens—C.C Fields, J.C Allen, G.D. Adams, F. Rose, R Paynter, J. V. Brooks 


E. & O. E. 
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Should Some Restrictions Continue?) 


Louis O. Breithaupt 


M.-P. for Waterloo North, Kitch- 
ener. 


I believe continuance of present 
wartime restrictions and controls 
into peacetime would be a serious 
mistake. People generally are ac- 
cepting present controls in the inter- 
ests of general cost-of-living stabil- 
ization, but would definitely not 
feel inclined to submit to present 
red tape and multitudinous regula- 
tions and orders now enforced, in 
many cases, by inexperienced offi- 
cials, sone of whom have no im- 
_Pressive personal success record. 
While this undoubtedly appears to 
be the feeling most frequently ex- 
pressed, there are, however, a great 


THE 
TASTE 
TEST 
TELLS 


Mix a drink . 
with tap water— - 
or ordinary 
“soda.” 

Then mix 
another with 
Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water: 
You'll be amazed 
at the difference 

in tastel 


for every 
purpose 


| ® 
of Canada. Limited 


RONTC 
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ora lant a 


BRANTFORD 


FROM ay al ri 


The Question: Do you favor continuing into 
peacetime certain wartime merchandising re- 
strictions such as those applying to hours, deliv- 
eries, containers, varieties, etc.? 


many features of the present plan, 
such as limitation of charge ac- 
counts and duplication of varieties 
and packaging of merchandise gen- 
erally, which could very profitably 
be continued in the postwar period. 


L. B. Calnan 


Editor and manager, Gazette, Pic- 

ton, Ont. x 

Serious consideration should be 
given the matter of continuing into 
peacetime certain merchandising re- 
strictions now prevailing. There is 
no excuse at any time for waste- 
fulness which was so often the case 
in- peacetime, and_ restrictions 
would prevent this in many cases. 
It would be necessary to modify 
certain restrictions, but most of 
them could be retained to a certain 
degree. 

By all means continue those re- 
garding containers and varieties, as 
no one has suffered as a result. With 
resumption of motoring on a larger 
scale, gasoline sale hours might be 
lengthened until nine o’clock at 
nights. Delivery service at present 
is adequate, providing. customers 
order as they should. War has 
taught us to conserve, let us not go 
back to a thoughtless and wasteful 
plan. 

S + s 


G. P. Cunningham 


President, Cunningham Drugstores, 

Vancouver. 

I am opposed to many wartime 
merchandising restrictions such as 
hours, containers, deliveries and 
varieties. I am also opposed to the 
present sys of securing replace- 
ments or additions to staff. Pros- 
pective employees also dislike the 
present system. I am in favor of 
reasonable credit restrictions along 
the present lines. To do away with 
loss leaders I am in favor of a 
minimum selling price policy for 
branded products. It should be an 
offense to cut the prices set by the 
manufacturer. 


s 
J. A. Caulder 

President and general manager, 

Dairy Corp. of Canada. 

I believe that in certain lines of 
business it will be desirable to 
carry over into peacetime certain 
restrictions applying to hours, de- 
liveries, containers, varieties, etc., 
because experience has shown that 
in highly competitive fields proper 
control within the industry is 
impossible. If power of cohtrol is 
given to some properly constituted 
body, the very existence of such 
control will make it much easier for 
self-regulation by the industry. 
Exercise of authority should be re- 
stricted to the minimum necessary 
to achieve desired results. 


T. H. DuPlan 

General manager, Silverwood 

Daifies Ltd., London. 

We have found several existing 
government orders to be construc- 
tive, making for required conserva- 
tion and elimination of wasteful 
practices without undue disturb- 
ance. To that extent their continu- 
ance would be valuable for peace- 
time operation. There obviously is 
some justification for wartime price 
control but for peacetime the con- 
trol by and through the law of sup- 
ply and demand should be funda- 
mentally restored. We have reached 
the point where relief for industry 
by reduced government corporation 
taxation is an urgent need. 


C. H. Hale 

Editor, Packet, Orillia, Ont. 

While I believe it to be desirable 
that freedom of trade should be re- 
stored as soon as possible after the 
conclusion of the war, I think it will 
be necessary to make an orderly 
and gradual withdrawal from the 
present regulations lest a sudden re- 
moval of all restrictions should re- 
sult in a wild scramble and create 
chaotic conditions. Just what re- 
strictions should remain; and when 
they should be removed will depend 
on conditions at the time peace ar- 
rives. Not only in Canada, but 
throughout the world we shall have 
to depend to a large extent on the 
judgment of those who know the 
facts. 


Alfred W. Hanks 

Managing editor, St. James Leader, 

Winnipeg. 

I do not favor continuing into 
peacetime the merchandising re- 
strictions imposed as a result of 
wartime scarcities of merchandise 
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and labor. During any period of ab- 
normal scarcity of either commodity 
I believe that restrictions could 
reasonably be applied, but only to 
tide over the period of such short- 
ages. When there is a plentiful or 
normal supply of these commodi- 
ties then there should be no restric- 
tions applied. Scarcity brings high 
prices and restrictions tendfurther to 
increase cost to the consumer, which 
is axiomatic. Restrictions applied 
under any other conditions but those 
of scarcity can only tend to make 


-artificial scarcities, 


A. R. Haskell | 


Manager, Better Business Bureau, 

Toronto. 

What is done after the war is over 
must depend largely upon condi- 
tions at that time—the amount of 
gasoline and rubber available, the 
necessary time it will take to turn 
our plants from wartime to peace- 
time production, etc. 

* s * 


J. W. Horsey 


President, Dominion Stores, To- 

ronto. : 

There may be a limited number 
of regulations that could be retained 
in the mutual interests of efficient 
business operation and consumers, 
such as standardization of container 
sizes, grades, etc. But, generally 
speaking, such regulations hamper 
and restrict development and ex- 
pansion of industry, and therefore 
should be removed. They are not in 
the public interest. 


V. E. Hessel 

Executive manager, Board of Com- 

mercial Interests, Canadian Phar- 

maceutical Association. 

I favor continuing certain specific 
merchandising restrictions. I favor 
continuing into peacetime the re- 
strictions of deliveries, duplications, 
installment buying and overlapping 
of service outlets. 

e s 
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George S. Hougham 

Dominion secretary, Retail Mer- 

chants Association of Canada. 

The Canadian Retail Federation is 
now circulating a questionnaire 
across Canada on the subject of 
your enquiry, under direction of a 
special committee which has divided 
wartime regulations into two par- 
ticular categories, the first being a 
group of orders which, in the 
opinion of the committee, might be 
released immediately upon cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and the second 
covering items which, for various 
reasons, would need to have con- 
trols more gradually relaxed. Pend- 
ing result of that questionnaire I am 
unable to express a definite opinion. 
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J. S. Johnston 


Johnston, Everson & Charles- 

worth, Public Relations, Toronto. 

I believe it'to be in the public 

interest that warm measures be war 

measures only. ‘ 
s s 


H. E. McCormick 


President, Monitor Publishing Co., 

Montreal. 

War has reintroduced many com- 
mon-sense business restrictions, De- 
mand for five-minute delivery 
service for 10-cent articles and long 
retail store hours is absolutely un- 
economical. Standardization of con- 
tainers would eliminate doubt in the 
public’s mind, as in pre-war times 


-| articles were packed in 14-o0z., 16-oz. 


and 20-oz. tins, each with the mer- 
chandising idea of selling tins 
cheaper than the competitor. We 
could still merchandise, but fairly, 
and all benefit economically, 

© * s 


G. J. Rowland 

Publisher, Herald, Penticton, B.C. 

Those bureaucrats who hope to 
ride on the taxpayer’s back from 
now on, and who frown on the re- 
laxation of controls in the notion 
that business is some sort of convict 
scheming to get out “on parole” are 
in for a jolt—off the taxpayer's 
back. All regulations finally depend 
upon the willing acceptance of the 
majority involved, who see in such 
regulations a benefit for themselves. 
Merchandisers and the general pub- 
lic, for their own advantage, have 
consented to the complex dictates of 
wartime. They have made the rules. 
workable, but directly in proportion 
to the removal of wartime condi- 
tions they will also work a change. 

ti) ao * 


Claude Root 


General manager, Better Business 

Bureau, Montreal. 

Canadian free enterprise should 
by now have learned lessons gained 
in wartime re savings, economics, 
trends and responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon them in peacetime mer- 
chandising. Restrictions applicable 
to hours, advertising, deliveries, 
containers and varieties, among 
other factors, should definitely be 
continued into peacetime by volun- 
tary self-regulation, whether or not 
recommended by government direc- 
tion. Business has an unprecedented 
opportunity to capitalize on sound 
policies developed under emergency 
conditions brought about by stress 
of war contingencies. Canadian 
business will miss the boat if it 
does not make the most of advan- 
tages, gained in wartime, for group 


motion of public confidence. 
Whether a Canadian citizen sells. 
manufactures or consumes, hence- 
forth there will be need of common- 
sense restraint and foresight in all 


postwar activities. 
eo ° @ 


Col. H. S. Tobin 


President, Brewers & Distillers, 

of Vancouver, B.C. 

Bureaucratic control threatens the 
life of private enterprise. While it 
can be justified in wartime and ob- 
viously once introduced cannot sud- 
denly be abandoned without danger 
of creating chaos, the Government 
should now be diligently planning 
for the orderly release of all con- 
trols at the earliest moment possible. 
Someone once said, “The power to 
regulate is the power to stultify.” 
Has this axiom not been proved? 
Naturally, rationing and inflation- 
ary control will require time to re- 
lax but there would seem to be no 
good reason for retaining most of 
the other wartime restrictive regu- 


lations. 
a * s 


W. L. Templeton 


Manager, Better Business Bureau, 

Vancouver. 

In principle, we do not favor gov- 
ernrhent regulation of business. We 
believe in self-regulation by busi- 
ness. On the other hand, we do 
favor government control of abuses 
by business. We believe it would 
be in the public interest to effect 
economy by simplification of types 
and sizes of containers. We do not 


think the Government should inter- 
fere with services such as deliveries 


and shopping hours beyond the |} 


point of establishing reasonable 
working hours for staff. We believe 
economy should be the keynote in 
the conduct of business, There- 
fore regulations defined to provide 
more economical goods and services 
are favored by this organization. 


E. P. Taylor 


President, Canadian Brewerles, 
Ltd. 


A free people would never in 
peacetime accept the kind of regula- 
tions we now cheerfully put up 
with. I don’t believe that a country 
will progress if its government per- 
manently attempts to regulate busi- 
ness practices to the extent sug- 
gested in the question. Such restric- 
tions would only be possible in a 
completely socialized state. As such 
state can only be run by force, we 
had better get the concentration 
camps ready if there is any danger 
of the Government keeping the re- 
strictions in force. 


P. A. Woodward 


Vice-president, Woodward Stores 

Ltd., Vancouver. 

Consumers and merchants have 
cheerfully accepted the restrictions 
necessary in a wartime economy 
and the benefits of these measures 
will influence future operations. 
However, in the peacetime economy 
of full production, the wide varia- 
tion in consumer demand for the 
proper combination of service and 
economy can only be met and kept 
in balance by competition. If free 
competition is allowed to meet the 
varied demands of each locality, ex- 
travagant and wasteful methods will 
be kept to a minimum. Local re- 
strictions pertaining to. hours, de- 
liveries, etc., can be continued to the 
benefit of the community concerned, 


How the Parties Stand 


In Canada’s 


(As at Dec. 14, 1943) 
ALBERTA 
Premier—Hon. E. C. Manning. 
Last election March 21, 1940. Max. 
duration—5 years. 
Parties— 
Social Credit 
Independent .sssccsseccess 
Labor GOSH OSS OOOOSSD EEO OCOS 
Liberal eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Ind. Liberal 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Premier—Hon. John Hart. 
Last election Oct. 21, 1941. Max. 

duration—5 years. 

Parties— 
NON. so eka saeekew asesees 
CCF *eeeveeenee eeecereeeeeeeee 
Conservative eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


20 
15 
12 
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MANITOBA 
Premier—Hon. 8. 8. Garson. 
Last election April 22, 1941. Dur- 
ation—5 years. 
Parties— 
By UO seis vccewsisnedes ° 
Conservative ....6 sesssess 
Independent ....csceseesese 
Social Credit ...cccccccces 
Com. eeeeeeeree eeeeeeeeaeeee 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
Premier—Hon. J. B. McNair. 
Last election Nov. 20, 1939. Legis- 

lature continues for 5 years and 2 
months unless sooner dissolved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Parties— 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Premier—Hon. A. Stirling Mac- 
Millan. 
Last election Oct. 28, 1941. Dura- 
tion—5 years. 
Parties— 
BADOTAL .cccccccccsecccececse 88 
Conservative ..ccccccsecess 4 
CCF eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3 
30 


Total eeereeeee Ceeeeseseseee 


Canada Northern Power 
Income Off Moderately 


Canada Northern Power Corp.’s 
statement for November indicates a 
continued downward trend in earn- 
ings. Gross revenue at $339,423 was 
$25,394 lower than in the same 
month last year. Operating ex- 
penses were less, but net earnings 
of $215,691 show a decline of $10,829. 

Cumulative returns for the first 
11 months of 1943 show gross in- 
come of over $3.8 millions, a drop 
of nearly $300,000. A little over 
half of this was picked up in lower 
operating expenses, leaving net 
earnings of about $2.4 millions or 
$136,229 under the comparative 
1942 figures.. These returns do not 
include provision for income and 
excess profits taxes in the operating 
expenses. 


Montreal Stock Sales 
Record 1943 Gain 


Over 5.8 million industrial shares 
changed hands on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb 
Market during 1943. This is the high- 
est figure reported since 1939 when 
8.5 million shares were traded and 
compares with 2.1, million shares in 
1942, 

Volume of mining shares handled 
last year totalled 4.2 millions, com- 
pared with 1.6 million in 1942. 

The total volume of trading for 
the year amounted to 10 million 


collaboration in support of govern-| shares, as against 3.8 million shares 


ment. Nothing succeeds like pro- 


in 1942, 


Parliaments 


ONTARIO 
Premier—Hon George Drew. 
Last election Aug. 4, 1943. Dura- 
tion—5 years. 
Parties— 

Prog.-Conservative 
34 
Liberal ... 15 
Labor eeeeeeeceeecee 2 
MEME: MUMe pcos cdakeacceaes 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Premier—Hon. J. Walter Jones. 
Last election Sept. 15, 1943. Dura- 

tion—5 years. 

Parties— 
BADOPEE) 6 ovcvcceeswececccs 
Prog.-Cons. .. 


20 
10 


QUEBEC 
Premier—Hon. Adelard Godbout. 
Last election Oct, 25, 1939. Dura- 

tion—5 years. 

Parties— , 
MONE v5.6 6 ko ic ka Veicdee coe @ 
Union Nationale 17 
Independent ....ccccsesesee 1 
Vacant 


eeeeeeeeee 1 
ae OS 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Premier—Hon. W. J. Patterson. 
Last election June 8, 1938. Dura- 


tion—5 years, 
Parties— 


National Reform 


eeeeeeoree 


Premier—W. L. Mackenzie King. 
Last election March 26, 1940. Dura- 
tion—5 years. 

Parties— 

Liberal corccccccccerse 
Pree: Cones. isiicisvve sicher 

Gee vsveccan pucceceseesene 
Social Credit ...... setcecan 
GUREE io cesince ce daeccicuece 


Total ... 


TREASURER 


Perry S. Bower who has been 
appointed treasurer of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Co. Mr. 
Bower joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Great-West in 1925; 
in 1930 was transferred to the in- 
vestment department, being ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer in 1933 
and manager of bond investments 
in 1939, 


Cassidy’s Ltd. 
Lists Stock 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Cassidy’s Ltd. pre- 
ferred and common shares have 
been admitted to trading on the re- 
gular list of the Montreal Curb 
Market. The listing covers 100,000 
$1 par Value common shares and 
16,238 shares of $100 par 7% pre- 
ferred stock. 

Cassidy’s was incorporated in 
1911 and conducts a wholesale and 
retail business in china, crockery, 
glassware, etc., in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
with head office in Montreal. 

Balance sheet as at Dec. 31, 1942, 
shows current assets of ' $4,132,716 
and current liabilities of $2,459,932. 
Total assets amount to $5,620,232. 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 1942, 
operating profits were $221,312 after 
providing $1,046,411 for income and 
excess profits taxes. Preferred divi- 
dends paid during the year totalled 
$113,176, and total earned surplus at 
the start of 1943 was $922,289. 


Bank of Canada 


Names Officers 


L. Mundy has been appointed 
deputy secretary and P. D. Smith, 
assistant deputy secretary, of the 
Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Mundy joined the Bank of 


“We must beware of trying to build a society in which 
nobody counts for anything except the politician or of fi- 
cial, a society where enterprise gains no reward and 


thrift no privilege.” 


Churchill’s words of warning, as he gazed into the post- 
war world, have often been repeated. They cannot be 


repeated too often. 


Their application to insurance, and to the insured, needs 
to be stressed. For it was by enterprise that insurance 
companies started and by enterprise, constantly applied, 
that they gained justified rewards in growth and solidar- 
ity. Further it was and is by enterprise, operating in its 
highest sphere, that these rewards are shared with their 
clients in added security at reduced costs. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


E. L. MARSHALL 
Manager for Canada and Newfoundland. 


MONTREAL e TORONTO e WINNIPEG « CALGARY 
VANCOUVER 


Canada in 1935 shortly after it com- 
menced operations. He has been 
attached to the chief accountant’s 
department, Ottawa agency, and the 
secretary's department of the bank. 
Before joining the bank he had 
eight years’ accounting experience 
with the Imperial Life Assurance 
Co. and the Sun Life in Montreal. 


Mr. Smith, before entering the 
service of the Bank of Canada in 
1938, trained as an audit clerk with 
a firm of chartered accountants in 
England and had three years’ bank- 
ing experience with an English 
bank followed by nine years in the 
banking and mercantile business in 
Canada. 
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ANOTHER POSTER 


preparing for peace 


Every Poster you display now is an 
Action Station on the firing line for 


peacetime sales. 


/ WOULD TAKE A FURNISHED ATTIC, 
ANYTHING, SO THAT / COULD ACCEPT 
72S JOB AND BE NEAR MY HUSBAYD 


YES, MADAM, 
$22 FAIRVIEW 
AVENUE, 190 SURE 

YOULL LUKE 7 


By li-Jos 


GRATEFUL / AM, WOW 1 CAN | f{ MY SISTER 
FEEL /M HELPING WIN THE | |ANNABELLE AND 
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LET’S SHARE 
HOUSING, TOO! 


The needs of war have brought 
hundreds of people into cities 
and towns. These people must 
have somewhere to live. More 
accommodation must be 
found. If you have unused space 
in your house, arrange to rent 
now. Many cities have a central 
Housing Registry; but any Real 
Estate Office will be glad to 
tell you what to do. 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


London Caneda 
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What's Ahead for Aircraft Industry ? 


Twenty-five-fold Expansion 
Since 1939—Hectic Past. 
and an UncertainFuture 


Practically from scratch, aircraft manufacture in Canada 
has grown to a mighty industry in the last four and a half 
years of war. Not a handful of pre-war industries approached 
its present size. One per cent of the total Canadian popula- 
tion are now directly employed making planes and certainly 
as many more are working on plane parts and equipment in 
the thousands of plants, large and small, that “have sub- 
contracts. ; 

Before the war the average person in Canada had never 
seen an aircraft factory, let alone having worked in one. 
True, there were about a dozen companies building planes, ten 
of which did nothing else, but these were relatively small 
plants and their output, compared with that of the same dozen 
today, was insignificant. Had it not been for an occasional 
Government order and an odd bit of export the industry would 
have starved to death during the uneasy 20 years’ “armistice” 
between the two great wars. In the first full year of this war 
more planes were built than the total output between 1919 
and 1939. 

Less than 5,000 persons were employed in: Canada’s air- 
craft factories in 1939 and in a total factory floor space of 
500,000 square feet, they laboriously turned out 31 aircraft, 
mostly of small type. And even this modest output was 
greatly in excess of the immediate year. While actual war 
was not declared until the fall of 1939, fortunately for the 
United Nations there was warning that Hitler was going to 
run amok and preparations got under way before the fateful 
ultimatum of September, 1939. Some contracts for planes 
were let, and a great deal more were practically promised. 


But the modern military plane is not a machine that can 
be built in a day. Even the simplest craft involves literally 
thousands of drawings and a huge amount of skilled labor. 
These were not available in Canada and early progress was 
painfully slow. The collapse of France did not help matters 
and for the first two and a half years of the war the aircraft 


industry was further hampered 
with changes in plans, Often 


oes er - — 


tion as the size of plant or employ- 
ment. There are several reasons 


planes became obsolete before 
production got really started. 
However, nearly a_ thousand 
planes were produced in Canada 
in 1940, nearly 2,000 in 1941 and 
nearly double again in 1942. 


Actual output of planes, how- 
ever, does not indicate the growth 
of the industry as graphically as 
the number of workers employed. 
These rose 
fashion from under 5,000 in the 
first year of the war to almost 
125,000 today. 


Growth of Industry 


The accompanying chart and 
table show the growth, in output, 
plants and labor employed, in full 
detail. 

It will be noticed that output 
‘especially in the last two years 
has not risen in the same propor- 


~ Afccroft is a precision-plus industry. 


in almost fantastic | 


for this, some of them readily and 
satisfactorily explained, some of 
them not. : 
Mention has been made of the 
constant changes in plans that 
dogged the industry especially in 
the first two years of the war. 
That situation still exists to 
some extent, for the simple reason 
that this war, and especially the 
war in the air is far from static. 
Each side is constantly striving to 
bring out a bigger, faster and 
deadlier machine. At first the 
ordinary .303 machine gun, par- 
ticularly when mounted in 
groups, was sufficient. In the 
Battle of Britain it was the eight- 
gunned Spitfire with its battery 
of .303’s that literally blew the 
German planes to pieces. But .50 
calibre machine guns began to re- 
place the .303 and cannon; finally 


— 
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up to 75 millimetres, the half inch 
machine gun. 

At the same time bombers step- 
ped up total load and the weight 
of individual bombs. Each change 
meant work for the designer, be- 
cause with planes it is not simply 
a case of hooking on another 
string of freight cars and an en- 
gine. The whole craft with load 
must be scientifically balanced. 
Each change meant a completely 
new désign, a withdrawal of old 
models, a re-equipping of fac- 
tories, a new assembly line. And 
all the time the labor employed 
had to be trained. 


Many Type Changes 

These changes partly explained 
the relatively slower growth of 
output as compared with labor 
and plant employed. The fact too 
that there was a far heavier per- 
centage of light and small training 
planes in the production of 1941 
as compared with that of 1943 is 
another factor. Today a substan- 
tial proportion of the aircraft 
coming out of Canadian factories 
are great massive four-engine 
Lancasters capable of carrying 
eight tons of bombs from Britain 
to Berlin and a seven-man crew 
both ways, and also of the speedy 
two-engine Mosquitoes, and the 
famous Curtiss Helldiver. Produc- 
tion of these bigger and much 
more highly complicated ma- 
chines is not to be compared with 
the lighter training craft in which 
Cariadian factories specialized in 
1941. 

Officially, it is reported, actual 
tonnage of aircraft turned out in 
1943 was one third more than in 
1942. Because of the heavier and 
more complex machines produced, 
weight rather than number is con- 
sidered a fairer basis for com- 
parisons, 


Make Eight Types Only 


Recently, in order to step up 
production and get more practical 
results from the huge national in- 
vestment in the aircraft industry, 
production in Canada was con- 
centrated on eight main types, 
four combat, three trainer and one 
transport. This change in policy, 
it is expected, will do much to 
further increase production. 

By far the most potent factor 
affecting the building of aircraft 
in Canada and especially so in the 
first three years of the war was 


| the British Commonwealth Air 


Training Plan. This came into 
practical existence shortly after 
the outbreak of war. To operate 
it required the use of several 
thousand training planes and 
after the fall of France the bulk 
of these had to be supplied from 
Canadian plants. 

On the postwar future of Can- 
ada’s aircraft industry and avia- 
tion. generally there have been 
few clues either from the officials 
at Ottawa or the spokesmen for 
the industry itself. It is generally 
recognized that the industry, 
especially that concerned with 


‘the direct building and assembl-; 


39 acres 


ing of planes, is more a straight 
war baby than any comparable 
development except possibly the 
manufacture of high explosives. 


In the United States it has been 


stated that any one of the score 
of mammoth airplane factories 
could turn out in two weeks all 
the planes that American civil 
aviation cold use in one year. 
That is probably an extreme view 
but beyond some rather vague 
references to prefabricated hous- 
ing and entry into the automotive 
field there is little definite indica- 
tion of the future development in 
Canada, This, however, is not to 
be interpreted that the Canadian 
aircraft industry has no postwar 
plans. It is understood that it 
has several, but probably until 
considered by the authorities at 
Ottawa, there will be no submis- 
sion to the general public. 


In contrast to those companies 
specializing in finished aircraft 
only the host of subcontractors 
have in the main much less to 
worry about regarding postwar 
conversion. Many of them can 


types of furniture, but not, in all 
probability, as window glass or 
automobile roofs because of the 
lack of resistance to abrasion, 
£1t is believed that the laminated 
wood used in propellers, training 
and other craft have a tremen- 
dously wide field in structural and 
other wood using trades, in addi- 
tion to a possible continued mar- 
ket in aircraft. 

It is believed that there is a 
strong possibility that postwar 


Growth of Wartime Aiircraft Industry 


Production 


Elementary trainers .... 
Advanced trainers ..... 
Service craft . csse cxce cies 


Total 
Aircraft assembled 


from imports ..cacsm seo 
Employment .... 2... s:cas 


Floor space 
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Canada has an alr policy, bu 
it is regarded in some quarters 
ag one of temporary expediency 
rather than of permanency and in 
effect only until the international 
situation is clarified. 

Government-owned Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines has been designated 
the east-west mainline operator. 
The rest of the domestic field, now 
served almost entirely by Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, is left to 
independent operators. Trans- 


1941 
716 
237 
744 


1,697 


2,297 
37,379 
4,048 


1939 
5 


1940 
680 
166 


846 


361 
15,802 
1,684 


4,948 
.» _ 504 


*000's omitted square feet. 
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revert almost overnight to pre-| trends in living and working will 
war production with the assur- | open wide markets to the makers 
ance that there is a large pent-up | of instruments entirely aside from 


civilian demand awaiting their 
goods. Some of them, too, can 
convert to postwar use the meth- 
ods and output used in subcon- 
tracting on plane parts. 

Makers of molded plywood 
fuselages and wings, for example, 
will be able to use the same tech- 
niques and equipment in build- 
ing furniture, boats, canoes, office 
partitions, perhaps prefabricated 
housing, etc. 

Makers of special glass for air- 
craft will be able to use their 
materials in ornaments, certain 


a continuing demand from air- 
‘craft builders, 

But when the hard core of the 
aviation industry is approached, 
the firms that built or assembled 
finished aircraft in 1939 and are 
still doing it, the problems of 
transition, even of survival, be- 
come at least critical. 

On postwar air transport, too, 
there has been a good deal of 
official silence though not as com- 
plete as that concerning the 
manufacturing end .of the in- 
dustry. 


Canada also has been designated 
the instrument of the Canadian 
Government in international air 
transport. 


Pro and Con 


This arrangement has its sup- 
porters; it also has its critics. 
Those in favor point to the diffi- 
culties that developed in the rail 
transport field when excessive 
competition or overbuilding 
brought about the bankruptcy of 
half the railway mileage in the 
country. 

While admitting that unbridled 
competition is undesirable, espe- 
cially in air transport, critics of 


the present government policy say 
that if Canada is to develop a 
commercial air transport indus- 
try to meet the competition of 


or passengers. But air’ transport 
will not be used generally simply 
because it saves time. Cost is the 
determining factor. 


other countries, it must have all 


Undoubtedly aircraft will take 


possible help. International air| some forms of traffic away: from 
routes, it is argued, ‘should not be | established transport methods, It 
restricted to a single government | is équally true that air transports 
agency, but should be made avail- | will develop or create traffic of its 
able to other well-financed,! own. The latter is the unknown 
soundly organized operators. factor. The former can be judged 

There is also a demand for cen- with a fair degree of certainty; 
tralized control of air operations, | but what traffic will be created 
time only will tell. 

Volume of traffic moved by air 
lines in Canada today is a mere 
fraction of the total freight and 
passenger business of the surface 
carrier. 


1942 
592 
2,106 
1,113 


3,811 


2,956 
83,665 
9,271 


1943 
1,309 
1,841 

983 


4,133 


Atlantic Flying Ripe 
Trans-Atlantic, and in time 
trans-Pacific, passenger business 
from and to Canada is confidently 
expected to develop on an im- 
portant scale after the war. 
Plans are being laid to meet 
this development. Trans-Canada 
Air Lines is operating a non-com- 
mercial regular schedule even 
now between Canada and Britain, 
via Newfoundland. A route to the 
West Indies is being surveyed. 
Others are in the making. 
Great things are expected of 


3,257 
122,765 
14,691 


free from politics, to eliminate | 
the present confusion. 
The Air Industries and Trans- | 
port Association have recom- 
mended the immediate creation of 
a central air board, similar to| trans-Atlantic flying after the 
that of the Civil Aeronautics! war, for Canada stands astride 
Board in the United States. In| most of the world air routes of 
effect the industry seeks a regu- | tomorrow. 
latory and judicial body to which Enthusiasts have also pictured 
the operators can appeal on a| regular air services over the “top 
basis of equality. | of the world” via Canada to 
Of the practical development of | Europe. Some day such a pros- 
air transport, economics and not] pect may become a reality. The 
exuberance is expected to be the| difficulty will be in establishing 
deciding factor. Certainly on long| first @ safe route, and second a 
hops time can be saved for the} payload over the territory to be 
carriage of mail, express, freight travelled, 


er oa 7 


ks 


For every foot of floor space occupied by Canada's aircraft industry before the war there are 25 square feet today. No accurate estimate is available of 


the total investment in plant or equipment, it probably runs into 


one of the country's greatest, 


the billions, but from a comparatively insignificant start in 1939 the industry now ranks as 
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The World’s Best Planes? 


English Writer Tackles Major Controversy 


According to an official ee Four planes being made in Canada rank among the consideration) in classifications 


found in the morning mail, Bri- world’s best 22 military aircraft, according to a new where Canadian-type planes were 


: ns = , t,” included: 
tish combat planes, “aircraft for) jasis of comparative values worked out by the noted ranked as “world’s best,” include 
aircraft, are superior in design | 


ane ° Ranking 
end: performance to: any other| British authority, Peter Masefield. 


. . . Long-range heavy day bomber 
comparable aircraft in the world.” | Masefield’s findings are published in the table on (Lancaster) — bomb load and 


The same mail, however, this page. Comment and interpretation are reproduced range. 
brought similarly strong testi-| from the current issue of Canadian Aviation. Bomber-destroyer (Mosquito) — 
mony that “U. S. planes, in every ‘ fire-power and speed. 
classification, excel anything that | Night intruder-bomber (Mos- 
has ever been produced else- compiled for various U. S. publi- | Masefield’s choice of the world’s} quito) — speed, range and fire- 
where.” cations by a wide assortment of} best planes, of 22 distinct types. | power. 

It is impossible to believe both so-called “aviation experts.” Planes being produced in Canada| Two-engine attack-bomber and 
those statements—they can’t both; Just one of the lists stands out | to which he gave recognition are: tank-buster (Mosquito) — fire- 
be right—so what should the read- as an exception, and its impor-|Noorduyn Norseman, the only | power, speed and load. 
er do about believing the even tance lies less in the names of | plane of Canadian design now be-| Short-range, single - engine 
more insistent claim (it appeared planes selected for it than in the| ing produced in Canada, as a/| “rough-rider” transport (600 miles 
three times in the same mail) that fact that it sets up a sensible short-range single engine trans-| in still air) (Norseman)—take-off 
the “planes of the United Nations | method of establishing -the com- port: De Havilland Mosquito as| and ton-miles per gal. 
now surpass, in every classifica- | parative worth of the planes of all | (1) day and night reconnaissance| Single-engine naval dive-bomb- 
tion, anything the Axis has man- | nations—whether Allied or Axis. |pomber; (2) night intruder fighter; | er (Helldiver)'— bomb load and 
aged to produce so far?” This method was developed by | and (3) two-engine attack-bomb- | speed. 

There is cause for confusion Peter Masefield, the British ex-| er and tank-buster; Lancaster as Secret information on aircraft 
over these assertions. It doesn’t | pert who recently was named as | a heavy night bomber; and Curtiss | whose exact performance has not 
lessen the confusion much, either, | adviser to Lord Beaverbrook on | Helldiver as a single-engine naval | yet been published is included in 
to turn to most of the many and | civilian aviation matters. | dive-bomber. his calculations, according to 
conflicting lists of “best planes”! The accompanying table shows! The Lancaster 11, differing! Masefield. 


World’s Best Military Planes 
Types produced in Canada shown in bold face 


Per cent ; 
Category World’s Best of Ideal Some Types Considered 


- Heavy day bomber |Consolidated Liberator :..... ee 78.4 |B-17G, Lancaster, Ju-88, Do-217 
. Heavy night bomber |AVRO LANCASTER II 75.2 Halifax, Stirling, B-17G, B-24J, He-177 
Day and night reconnaissance-bomber IDE HAVILLAND MOSQUITO 93.2 B-26, P-38J, A-20, Ju-88, Baltimore 
Long-range patrol bomber (anti-submarine) |Consolidated Liberator 75.6 Sunderland, Catalina, Mariner, Lancaster, Coronado 
Low-medium altitude single-engine fighter..|North American Mustang II ... 75.0 Spitfire IX, Fw-190, P-38, Me-109G, Typhoon, P-39Q, P-40 
. High altitude single-engine fighter |\North American Mustang II ... 91.4 P-47, Spitfire IX, P-38, Me-109G, Fw-190, P-39 
Single-seat fighter-bomber ........... seeee-|Lockheed Lightning 89.2 Typhoon, Whirlwind, Fw-190, P-40, P-51 
Single-seat escort-fighter ..|Republic Thunderbolt 73.6 Lightning, Spitfire, Typhoon, Fw-190, “Hap’’* 
. Bomber-destroyer ee --|DE HAVILLAND MOSQUITO 
(fighter) 91.6 Typhoon, Spitfire, P-47, P-39, Ju-88, P-51 
. Night intruder-fighter DE HAVILLAND MOSQUITO : 
| (fighter) ee ; Beaufighter, P-61, P-70, Ju-88 
. Two-engine attack-bomber (and tank-buster) |North American Mitchell : Hs-129, A-20, P-38, Whirlwind 
. Land-based torpedo-bomber Bristol Beaufighter X .... i Beaufort, P-38, Do-217, “Betty”*, B-26, Wellington, He-111 
. Naval intercepter-fighter .............0e. ... |Supermarine Seafire IX ,. ‘ Hellcat, Corsair, “Keke’*, “Hap’*, Wildcat, Sea Hurricane 
. Single-engine naval dive-bomber +e+»|CURTISS HELLDIVER ....... 9. Dauntless, “Val’* 
5. Single-engine naval torpedo-bomber .......;/Grumman Avenger 5 Barracuda, Albacore, Swordfish, ‘“Kate’’* 
. Naval escort-fighter «eee (Grumman Hellcat ‘ 2. Corsair, Seafire, Wildcat, “‘Hap"* 
7. Long-range transport .|Douglas Skymaster ‘ Constellation, Stratoliner, Ju-290 
. Medium-range high-capacity transport .....|Curtiss Commando 92, Skytrain, Ju-52, SM-82 
. High-speed medium-capacity transport .....|Lockheed Lodestar ae 3. Flamingo, Electra, Q6, Envoy, Lockheed “14” 
. Short-range single-engine transport - |'NOORDUYN NORSEMAN ,... 5 Fairchild “82” Bellanca Senior Pacemaker, Caproni Ca-111 
. Long-range transport flying boat -|Boeing Clipper ; Coronado, Mariner, Short “G,” Excalibur 
. Air-Sea-Rescue and general amphibian .....|Chance Vought VS-43B ....... ! Walrus, Goose 


© 00-1 Le CONSE 


- a _ RR 


somewhat from the Lancaster | Aircraft Work ers Buy 
produced in Canada, was particu- 


larly mentioned by Masefield in '$10 Millions Last Loan 


his listing. . Canadian aircraft workers 
In setting a figure of 100 on | bought nearly $10 millions of Fifth | 

which to work percentages, Mase- | Victory War Bonds. In the Fourth 

field proceeds thus: The maximum | Loan, earlier in the year, they pur- 

speed which any airplane may | chased about $7 millions. 

hope to attain. today is 500 m.p.h. 

If, therefore, a certain type at- 


ed ‘ v 
i tains 420 mph., then its “quality | Millions which the workers have Fi / ry 5 
Me | factor’ on that count would be vloaned the Government in one O f . ey a e 
84%. If the maximum attainable |¥°2" alone, This total includes only 
te Sales climb were 6,000 feet per the main aircraft plants which em- COMPANY ee oe 
be EDA pee Pay plane sttinkens ah ploy about 75,000 workers. It does 
4.000 feet per minute, then its not include the 30,000 odd workers A | aa ate N A e = Ss EC my R | 6a A i S = R AV) | |= 
w ge “quality tictar ‘on. this point employed in plants only partially 609 gaa 
. , +s devoted to aircraft production. CTs 
DE HAVILLAND MOSQUITO would be 66.6%. Combining the eg 


: Ens : two, we arrive at an overall figure | As high as 22% of the total pay- 
Three firsts were scored for this all plywood British-designed craft | o¢ 75.304. roll dollars is pledged for the next 
in the Masefield appraisal, as a night intruder fighter, as a Proceeding with his calculations |Six months, according to plant 
reconnaissance-bomber and as a bomber-destroyer. It is manu- |; 4); i analysis. This means that of ever 
x ; : : in this way, Masefield then set up y : : a a 
factured in this country by de Havilland Aircraft of Canada. a table, giving a fixed, relative |$100 earned by the, workers in| Fleet Shifts to Combat Planes Fleet Aircraft, Fort Erie, was;indicate the present payroll of{Cornell training planes, though 
mathematical value for the maxi- | half a year, $22 will.be given back} Announcement of production of|made by General * Manager| some 2,500 workers will be main-| on a reduced basis from the pres- 
mum performance by any plane | t? the war effort, a combat plane to be made by |Deisher recently. Current plans} tained as will production of Fleet | ent monthly high rate. 
within a classification, covering : 
each of the major and minor qual- 
ities desired in the type of planes | 
under study. 


The total obtainable, by taking | j . 
all the best scorings from all. the ; 
planes in any given group, comes 


This is a total of roughly $17 





to 100%. 


Each of the planes in the group F 8 A . & jae i d 
was then measured—in terms of astes t om er mm t ]@ or i 
its major and minor qualities for 
the duties assigned to it—against 
this “ideal of quality factors” in 
the table. 

The final finding for any air- 
craft listed as a “best plane” was 
reached in this way — shows not 


CURTISS HELLDIVER only its leadership but also how it 

Tops in the’ naval dive bomber class _ ee poe pew up against the theoreti- 
machine is now being made in Canada by Canada Car : 

Foundry at Fort William, and Fairchild Aircraft at Montreal. li Under such a method of caleu- 
ation, listing a plane as “best 
constitutes a high and reasonable 
tribute. 

When a finding reached in such 

a way leads to the conclusion that 

planes of the United Nations now 

definitely surpass, in every classi- 

fication, anything the Axis has 

| produced, then it can be taken 

| seriously—and that is what Mase- 

field says. 
Major qualities measured (sec- 
ondary ones were also given full 


Pee 


| 


| 
| 


- |Launch Research 


LANCASTER Il Air-Age Education Research, 


Best heavy night bomber according to Peter Masefield is the big an organization to advance un- 
four-engined, eight-ton bomb capacity Lancaster Il. It is British derstanding of air transporta- 
designed. An almost identical type, the Lancaster | is manu- tion and to prepare authorita- 
factured by Victory Aircraft'Ltd., of Malton, Ont. tive \saeterta on < avigtion for 
teachers in schools and colleges 

and the general public, was 

launched at a recent meeting in 

New York. A group of High- 

ranking educators, air transpor- 

tation executives, aviation engi- 


neers and pilots were invited to Canadian-Built de Havilland Mosquito 


organize a program for inten- 
sive study of air transportation ® 
problems. 
Following are the officials of . 
Air-Age Education Research: 
DR. N. L. ENGELHART, Jr., Di- 
rector. 
Members of Advisory Board: 


! | ee DR. ALEXANDER J. STOD- ‘ : u a ae 
a ee ee ae by the leading builders of transport aircraft in the British Empire 
NOORDUYN NORSEMAN DR. EDWIN A. LEE, Dean of 


‘ School of Education, U. of Calif. The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 
Credited as best short range single engine transport, the Norse- DR. BEN M. CHERRINGTON. ’ 


man is generally described as the only plane specially designed | pirector of Foundation for Ad- TORONTO 
in Canada. It is manufactured by Noorduyn Aircraft Ltd. | vancement of Social Sciences. 





as Air Transport a Future? 
Say Economics Have Last Word in Coming Air Plans 


Lined up on the snowy runway of a northern airport, transport mammoths of the 
aircraft industry tune up for a transocean hop. In transatlantic flying great things 
are expected of Canadian air transport after the war. 


Canada is no fledgling in the 
development of commercial flying 
business. ; 

Sometimes forgotten is the fact 
that as late as 1939 the volume of 
air freight carried by Canadian 
lines was 19 million Ib. or 
double that carried by American 
air carriers for the same year. 

What Canada did before the 
‘war is no key as to what she may 
do after the war. 

Development of air transport, 


which many super-optimists over- | 


look in their enthusiasm, will 
be determined economically. Cer- 
tainly on long hops time can be 
saved for the carriage of mail, 
express, freight or passengers. But 
air transport will not be used gen- 
erally simply because it saves 
time. Cost is the determining fac- 
tor. This is the more sober view 
now subscribed to by the ma- 
jority of operators. 

Undoubtedly aircraft will take 
some forms of traffic away from 
established transport methods, 
such as rail, truck, ete. It is equal- 
jy true that air transports will 
develop or create traffic of its 


| by plane, 63 lb. continued to move 
| by rail mail car. 

Then, too, there is traffic car- 
{ried by buses and trucks and 
steamships. 


ice is not of the future; it has 
arrived, The experience gained 
in operating regular services un- 
der wartime conditions ensures 
|commercial operations 


All the services provided by | ately following the end of the 
these different forms of transport | war. 


are open to air transport. 
Atlantic Flying Ripe 
Trans-Atlantic, and 


Matter of Speculation 


| handle the trans-Atlantic market 
|for 1944, and 43 of such types 
| could do the job in 1948 based on 
| the requirements of September as 
a peak month. - 

A survey of Canadian traffic on 
this route by CPAL led to the 
conclusion that by 1955 there will 
be twice as much passenger traffic 
moving across the Atlantic as in 
an average pre-war year and that 
two thirds of this will move by 
air. Time saving on a-ratio of at 
least 7 to 1 is an advantage held 
by airlines in the competitive 
traffic field. 

This survey also brought out 
the fact, well to keep in mind, 
that regardless of the mode of 
transportation cost is proportion- 
ate to speed. 

Many people will want to travel 
from Canada to Britain by air 
after the war, but will be pre- 
vented from doing so by its cost. 
In time air transport operators 
will be able substantially to lower 
rates. Until that is done, volume 
of traffic must necessarily be 
limited to those that can afford 
to travel by air rather than to 
those who would like to travel by 
air. 

Other Forms of Traffic 

Trans-Atlantic passenger trade 
is only one form of traffic in 
prospect for air transport opera- 
tors. There are other and less 
spectacular types of traffic, but 
no less important. 

Transportation of foodstuffs 
| may develop a specialized type of 
| air cargo. Dehydrated yegetables 
i take from one third to one sixth 


immedi- | the space required for similar 


| products processed in other forms. 
| Ready-made express and freight 
traffic awaits air transport in 


| . Where Canada will fit into the | goods or merchandise of high 


in time trans oceanic field, and particu- | value, such as silks, securities, 


trans-Pacific, passenger business |larly the North Atlantic, is a | radium, gold, diamonds, etc. 
| from and to Canada is confidently | matter of speculation and at this 
|expected to develop on an im- | time a subject of discussion. 


portant scale after the war. 


| Air traffic will develop many 
| new types of products which will 


| Until international air plans | move by air alone and this will 


Plans are being laid to meet crystallize, it is of little value to | open up markets altogether inac- 


i this development. Trans-Canada | guess what share of this business | cessible to surface transport. 
| Air Lines is operating a non-com- | will come to Trans-Canada Air 
| mercial regular schedule even|Lines or any other air system 
| now between Canada and Britain, | licensed to operate over the At- 


i 


- 


The great strides Canada’s air transport business has 
taken in recent years have encouraged enthusiasts to 
outdo themselves in painting rosy pictures of the indus- 
try’s future. Hard-headed students say development 


will be governed by economics. 
claimed, will not be used just to save time. Cost will 


Air transport, it is 


he a big factor, as will the unanswered question of whe- 
ther air transport will create traffic of its own. 


} 


own. The latter is the unknown | 


factor. The former can be judged 
with a fair degree of certainty; 
but what traffic will be created 
time only will tell. 


Room for Expansion 


Volume of traffic moved by air 
lines in Canada today is a mere 
fraction of the total freight and 


via Newfoundland. A route to the 


lantic route. On one point can 


West Indies is being surveyed.|there be any definite statement, 


| Others are in the making. 

Great things are expected of 
trans-Atlantic flying after the 
war, for Canada stands astride 
| most of the world air routes of 
| tomorrow. 
| Enthusiasts have pictured regu- 


| 


| 


| 


passenger business of the surface | lar air services over the “top of | 


Carrier. 


the railways. 


rails. 
For every pound of mail carried 


namely, that Canada will need to 
avail herself of all facilities — 


to hold the place in trans oceanic 
air transport warranted by her 
geographic position. 
Need Little Equipment 
Potentially’ the North Atlantic 


| the world” via Canada to Europe. air transport route offers great 
For every passenger carried in | Some day such a prospect may be- | possibilities. Yet it is important | as it was. Greatest reductions in 
1942, there were 25,200 movéd by | come a reality. For the immediate | to keep this highly publicized 


Air cargo should mean a reduc- 
tion of insurance charges, lower 
packaging costs, and will help in 
developing merchandising tech- 
nique by providing suppliers with 
quick and ready inventories. 

Costs Are Vital 


How far the airplane will go in 
developing traffic depends on 
costs. 

Take the matter of passenger 
traffic. While both speed and 
comfort are of prime importance 
to the competitive traffic, cost is 
No. 1 item facing airlines out to 
capture a larger volume of traffic. 

Taking 1939 as a normal year 
in U. S. traffic operations, the fol- 
lowing average per passenger 


!'mile rates were in operation for 
technical and financial—if she is} various types of transport: 


| 


| 


ooo $1.88 
2.11 
3.02 


MGtOr ¢ occccess 
Railroad coach ....eee- 
Automobile ....sccsees 
Pullman .. 3.49 
Airplane .... 5.04 
Thus the relative cost situation 


future will likely be in air rates, 


future, it is most unlikely for two | field in proper perspective. United It is doubtful whether proportion- 
For every ton of freight shipped | reasons: difficulties in establishing | Air Lines’ Survey calculated that | ate reductions can be made in 
by air, 267 tons moved on steel! a safe route, and lack of payload | 15 planes, with a capacity of 100| wich tariffs which have already 
| passengers, and a non-stop range reached a relatively stable level. 
But an east-west Atlantic serv-! of 3,500 miles would suffice to| 


lover the territory travelled, 


“A Defective Casting May Be As Dangerous As An Enemy Plane’’ 


Laboratory Control for Quality Castings 


Bomber Pilots at Their Controls. 


Comrades ai the Controls 


Quality Maintained 


Through 


Expert and Complete Pattern 


Service 
Metallurgical Control 
Radiographic Examination 


Scientific Foundry Engineering 


Laboratory Sand Control 
Precision Heat Treatment 


Careful Mechanical Finishing 


Science rides the skies. 


Thousands 


upon thousands of “laboratory-con- 


trolled" Mitchell aluminum and Elek- 


tron magnesium aircraft castings have 


ground UP. 


proven their dependability from the 


Our “laboratory ground crews’ salute 


the airmen who carry their product to 


Ait Mail Big Field 

In the case of air mail postal 
authorities generally agree that 
all first-class mail after the war 
will move by air where a time 
saving is involved. This develop- 
ment in itself will considerably 
expand air traffic and may ulti- 
mately lead to forming direct air- 
mail services. 

During 1942 Canadian surface 
mail handled totalled 250 million 
Ib., of which 17 millions was first 
class and 122 millions second 
class. 

Airrnail handled the same year 
totalled only 4 million Ib. 

Newspapers, it is believed, will 
be carried after the war to an 
increasing extent. During the war 
The Times of New York and The 
Times of London have both been 
sending copies abroad by airplane. 

‘This development, plus mail 
carrying, says Lord Beaverbrook, 
will exceed:even the development 
in passenger numbers. 

Basis of Competition 

A less favorable situation 
shapes up for express and freight 
where air transport competes 
with surface agencies. On a pre- 
war basis air express rates were 
around 60-80 cents per ton mile. 


|'This compared with rail express 


| 


tariffs of about 13 cents; 4% to 
5 cents for LCL per ton mile and 
a rail freight figure of less than 
1 cent per ton mile. 

As cost of air cargo comes 
down, one may assume some of 
this business formerly taken care 
of by other methods of transport 
will swing over to the airpiane. 


| Distribution will be highly prob- 
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WAR ISA TOUGH TEST... 
fee painie- 


War does not wait for fine weather. It blasts ahead in all its 
bitter fury in all extremes of climatic conditions! 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Sherwin-Williams paints. are serving on the high seas —in the air 
and on land — wherever free men are fighting to stamp out slavery! 


Protection of the weapons of war against corrosion is the prime 
duty of any good paint that has gone to war. Sherwin-Williams 
paints have been protecting surfaces for 77 years. They are known 
and trusted for their high quality and extreme durability. 


It is this service through the years that has made Sherwin-Williams 
paints able to meet the “Tough Test’? of today’s lightning warfare! 


Tue Sueawin-Wittsams Co, 


of Canada, Limited * 
Head Office MONTREAL, 


ee 


a2 Brae eee aah 
* sh has c Cee 


* 


HOME Straight as an Arrow... 


wa aba mn als) 


and toil—, will come peace 


inconditional 


No. | industry 


of our great cities to the 


Aviation, now the 


part in our lives. Distance: 
tance, as the speed and efficier 


You can go home straight as an 


Jacobs 


practical engines 


Advanced engineering and foresight leadership 


dependable and economical Aircraft Engine Ze), 


Vols) aatal 


the 


business concern and the ''fes 
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|]ematical. Given an air freighter 
'which can be operated at from 
| 15-20 cents per ton mile—and a 
‘number of this type are already 
being developed—it would seem 
| that the first kind of freight busi- 
iness to be affected by air cargo 
(Continued on page 18) 


the front line of the skies. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 
Foundries : ST. LAURENT, P.Q. Factories: MONTREAL, P.Q. 


MAI NCO) Ware 


POTTSTOWN - PENNSYLVANIA Oy. 


1851-1944 
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Wanted—A Postwar Air Policy 


Development of Our Strategic Position in Balance 


Canada occupies a most strate- 
gic position on the world’s air 
maps. 

Assets to make her a first-class 
power in the after-war air trans- 
port field include geography, 
trained flying personnel, experi- 
ence, air bases and a highly or- 
ganized meteorological service. 

With assets go certain liabili- 
ties—a small population and lim- 
ited traffic, and, to date, a some- 
what groping policy as to exactly 
what she wants to do. 

Air Transport Ready 

Air transport is ready now to 
take its place beside other estab- 
lished forms of transport: water, 
‘rail and road. 

Developments over the last four 
or five years have been revolu- 
tionary in character. Progress has 
been as great as would have been 
made in 25 years or more of 
peacetime growth. 

The immensity of the possibili- 
ties of this newer form of trans- 
port for a country like spe) 
which has been restricted in its 
economic development through 
the vastness of its arca, is almost | 
beyond calculation. 

Temporary Air Policy 

Canada has an air policy, but usiness will a 
it is regarded in some quarters for instance, an 
as one of temporary expediency . 
rather than of permanency. The 


Shipping cargo by air. 


Government-owned Trans-Can-| other countries, it must have all; 
ada Air Lines has been designated | possible help. To that end, it is'| 
argued, international air routes | 


} 


the east-west mainline operator. 
The rest of the domestic field, now 


Pr OE 


Here Canada's transport pilots load up for a flight of 


toro a thousand miles into the Canadian north. After the war the air transport 
specialize in certain types of air cargo: dehydrated vegetables, 
high class merchandise such as silks, securities, radium, gold and 


diamonds. 


lighted in the January Cana-! ports, other airports of call, to- 
dian Aviation which pictures the | gether with proposed route, main- 
obstructionism and confusion | tenance facilities, meteorological 


(Continued from page 17) 
transport will be in the rail ex- 
press brackets and certain types 
of LCL freight traffic. 

Where will this traffic develop? 

Under present routes Canada 
has a major east-west mainline 
operated by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. It has another system in 
the north, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, somewhat disjointed from 
the point of view of centralized 


operations but still under one) Canada is not an integrated in- 


Has Air Transport 
A Future in Canada? 


CANADA BUILDS 
AND PAINTS 


informed gucss, considering the 

revolutionary nature of air trans- 

port, anything is possible. 
Industry’s Place in Postwar 


What part will Canada’s air- 
craft manufacturing industry play 
in developing of postwar air 
transport? 

The answer will not be found | 
“in the back of the book!” 

Often overlooked is the fact 
that aircraft manufacturing in 


Canada’s 500 ships of war. Before the war, Canada 
had only 15 ships in her Navy. Now she has more 
than 500. This expansion is an accomplishment of 
which any nation might justly be proud . These 
500 ships require paint, much of it specially designed 
to meet the peculiarly strenuous conditions of 
Canada's war at sea. To the task of supplying this 
paint, International has wholeheartedly devoted the 
trained efforts of its chemists and the technical 
equipment and training of its worldwide organ- 
ization, 

D.N.D. Naval Service Phote 


management and eager to expand. | dustry. Many instruments must 


Both systems are controlled and 
operated in conjunction with the 
two transcontinental railways. 

The main line business is now 
and probably will be for years to 
come essentially one of passenger, 
mail and express. All three forms 
of traffic, plus cargo of a bulkier 
type, come into the orbit of the 
other system. 

In the past development of air 
cargo has been largely in non- 
competitive areas. This is espe- 
cially true of air cargo moved to 
isolated northern points. 

To what extent will the north 
be opened? At this stage it is 
hopeless to make even a well- 


a —— 


ada Air Lines, yet have direct | 
control over issuance of licenses | 


to private operators. 


According to Canadian Avia- | 


tion, before the application to the 
Board of Transport Commission- 
ers can be dealt with by them, 
various aspects of the proposed 
route must be designated by 
Order-in-Council as a licensed air 
route. Then the Minister of Mu- 


| 


| 


be imported. Not one airplane 
engine is built in Canada. There 
is only one machine of purely 
Canadian design. 


Study Plane Types 


At this stage a government 
committee is studying’ the post- 
war equipment situation. 

The committee is talking four 
types: 

1.A_ single engine general 
utility plane of 7,500 lb., with 
floats, skiis and wheels, to be 
used in northern bush work. 

2. A twin-engine general util- 
ity plane of about 15,000 Ib., also 
equipped with floats, skiis and 
wheels (in all likelihood the ma- 
jority, it is believed, will be con- 
fined to wheels), these again to 
be used on offline services to 
light traffic centres in the north, 
etc. 

3. A twin-engine inter - city 
plane of about 50,000 lb., for 
local air services, on wheels, 

4. A four-engine trans-conti- 
nental and trans-ocean’ type 
ranging from 65,000 to 140,000 Ib. 


Need Few Machines 


should not be restricted to a} which reigns in the elementary | services, etc. But the hopes of the aircraft cial operators could offer, pare 


nitions and Supply and_ the 


served almost entirely by Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, is left to 
independent operators. Trans- 


| 


single government agency, but) 
should be made available to other | 


Canada also has been designated 
the instrument of the Canadian 
Government in international air 
transport. 

This arrangement has its sup- 
porters; it salso has its critics, | 
Those in favor point to the diffi- 
culties that developed in the rail 
transport fleld when excessive 
competition or overbuilding 
brought about the bankruptcy of 
half the railway mileage in the 
country. 

While admitting that unbridled | operators. 
competition is undesirable, espe-| There is also a demand for cen- 
cially in air transport, critics of | tralized control of air operations, 
the present government policy say | free from politics, to.-eliminate 
that if Canada is to develop a the present confusion. 
commercial air transport indus-| Need for such politics-free con- 


— 


try to mect the competition of | trol of air operations is high-| the service, “your terminal air- | Government-owned 


The Key 


is in the AIR. = 


No longer need nature's barriers bar the 
way to the full development of Canada’s 
natural resources. The key that will unlock the 


door is—air transportation. 


Today C.P.A. carries on the service begun by 
Canada’s air pioneers ... who opened a whole 
new continent in Canada’s Northland. At the 
same time, C.P.A. is engaged in building an 
integrated air system which, in co-operation 
with other lines, will bring air transportation 


within the reach of every Canadian—and every 
Canadian enterprise. 


Yes, the key to Canada’s future development is 


in the air... and the key is turning in the lock! 


mm AIRZe LINES 


THE WINGS OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Chief liability holding Canada hack from occupying 
a position as a first-class power in postwar air transport 
is need for a permanent policy, rather than the present 
one which at best is regarded as a temporary expedient. 
The Air Industries and Transport Association recom- 
mends immediate creation of a central air board, similar 
to that of the Civil Aeronautics Board in the U. §S., to 

which operators can appeal. 


well-financed, soundly organized ' 
: | uled air transport service, it is re- | 


step of taking out a license for 


: : | $ : 
an air line. | get a license: according to Cana- 


dian Aviation your Department 
if you hold an additional license 
from the Board of Transport 


| izing you to operate over the said 
route. But this board will not 
| grant its license unless you first 


from the Controller of Civil Avia- 
tion, who ordinarily will not issue 
his permit unless you have the 
license issued by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. 

The explanation: The Deputy 
ported, you must rst apply for a. Minister of Transport, the Direc- 
license to: the Controller of Civil | tor of Air Services and the Chief 


If you. want to operate a sched- | 


Aviation of ithe. Department of Superintendent of Air and Land, 


Transport. Qn.;the license you | Mail Services, P. O, Dept., are all 
must list, besides‘the nature of | on the Board of directors of the 
Trans-Can- 


With this start you then try to. 





Deputy Minister of the Dept. of| What will be the probable de- 


'Transport must recommend the | mand for these types? Will Cana- 


proposal to the Cabinet Council, | dian companies be able to manu- 


manufacturers do not begin and/| ticularly as the latter have Been 
end with probable demand from| buying most of their equipment 
commercial air transport opera-}| from U. S. sources. 


of Transport license is valid only | 


Commissioners of Canada author- | 
| 


| have the aforementioned license | 


posed route at some future date, 


then the Order-in-Council never if the Canadian industry has to 
Board of depend 
can- | transport for its “bread and but- 
not proceed. In other words, this | ter” business. 


The 
Commissioners 


goes forward. 
Transport 


body has little or no authority. 


Recommended by the Air In-| tain air interests in Canada indi- | 
dustries and Transport Associa- | cated that a total of 400 to 500) 
tion is the immediate creation of "planes composed of the types| 


a central air board, similar to 
that of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the United States. In 


effect the industry seeks a regu- | 
latory and judicial body to which | 
the operators can appeal on a} 


| basis of equality. 

Canada’s long term air policy 
| probably will not crystallize until 
‘there is international agreement 
|on air transport. An early settle- 
'ment is desirable. In any event 
| there is no doubt that after the 
war this country will have an air 
transport industry of the first 
magnitude. 


See Possibility 
New Motor Fuel 


A looming shortage of motor 
gasoline led the Dominion Govern- 
ment early in the war to begin 
investigating substitutes. Of the 
numerous experiments, reports 
the National Research Council, 
the most attractive result appears 
to be producer gas, made from 
coal, coke or charcoal. 

This gas is made in a small fur- 


"| nace similar to those used for heat- 


ing houses which may be attached 
to the ‘car, or operated at a cen- 
tral point. 

The fuel used in the producer 
or “gasogene” is charcoal, wood, 
hard coal or coke. Of these the 
two first are ordinarily obtainable 
in all parts of Canada. 

These gas producers have been 
used for stationary gas engines 
for over 50 years and the small 
ones, suitable for cars, trucks and 
motor boats, were employed to 
some extent in the British Army 
during World War I. After that, 
they were used quite extensively 
in Europe, where there are now 
about half a million of them. 

Offers Some Risk 

For general use many precau- 
tions must be taken. 

The gas contains about 309% of 
carbon monoxide and therefore is 
very poisonous. It must be prop- 
erly cleaned before it goes to the 
engine, otherwise the cylinders 
will wear rapidly or the valves be- 
come stuck with tar. 

The scrubbers and filters that 
clean the gas must be cleaned 
regularly and the plant kept free 
from leakage. 

There is a considerable risk of 
setting fire to the vehicle when 
cleaning out ashes. 

It is improbable that gas pro- 
ducers will be generally applied 
to cars for some time, says Na- 
tional Research, as service diffi- 
culties are great. Also, unless 
the engine is modified, the power 
developed in producer gas is only 
about 60% of that in gasoline. 


Ottawa Fighters Dash 
To Alaska in 48 Hrs. 


A notable feature of Canadian 
activity in the Aleutians campaign 
came to light recently. An emer- 
gency appeal brought a fighter 
squadron, intact, from Ottawa to 
an Aleutian outpost in 48 hours. 


¥ 


In the meantime, it is pointed | facture them? Will they be able 
out, should the Government air | to compete with American and 
line want to operate on the pro- | British plane manufacturers? 


tors. Just where the manufacturing 

There is the matter of national) industry will fit into Canada’s 
defense. Modern defense, partic-| postwar air transport plans, is 
ularly for Canada, depends great-| necessarily guesswork at this 
ly on air defense. This means that | stage. Problems of a major type 
| in all likelihood the Dominion will| face the industry. The outlook 
is dark but by no means hopeless. 


maintain a large fleet of military | 
| planes af all types after the war. | This is the attitude of the manu- 
facturers, all of whom are now 


If RCAF postwar strength 
should reach 10,000 machines, as| laying their plans to carry on 
many competent observers think, | @fter the war. 
They plan to do their part in 


there would be at least 1,500 re- 
mentioned would certainly handle | placements yearly. helping Canada to find a plan for 
all the traffic in Canada for the} This, in itself, would be a far herself in the postwar air trans- 


five-year period after the war. /! larger market than the commer-| port world. 


The outlook is not encouraging 


upon commercial air 


Not long ago’a study by cer-| 
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C-I-L paint is efficient battle dress for a fighting navy—tough, 
durable paints that stand up to the ravages of war and wind 
and weather. 

To keep them in fighting trim the ships of the Royal 
Canadian Navy—destroyers, frigates, corvettes, minesweepers 
and auxiliaries—must wear protecting coats of paint. For 
protection against the wear and tear of salt water, marine 
growth, rust and extremes of climate. Paint also protects 
in battle by ship camouflage. 


. . . - 
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For war paint the Canadian Navy uses special marine 
finishes and other heavy duty paints that prevent rust and 
fouling. Many of these paints have been developed to meet 
the rigid demands of war at sea. On shore, too, paint has its 
special values for the navy at docks, training stations and 
shore establishments. 


Of course, paint has always been a fighter—even in peace- 
time. It is continually battling the destructive forces of rust 
and decay. Its wartime uses only serve to emphasize its im- 
portance at all times. 

Supplying war paint for Canada’s fighting 
navy is one of the wartime jobs of C-I-L’s 
Paint and Varnish Division. 


High-grade paints for the protection of war 
material is another example of how Industrial 
Chemistry aids Canada’s war effort. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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100,000 Workers Make Canada’s Planes 


Combat, Training and Transport Types, Feature Dominion’s Production 


No Canadian industry perhaps, 
excluding explosives, can match | 
the impressive wartime expansion | 
of Canada’s aircraft industry. 

From a nucleus of approximate- | 
ly 1,000 employees in the years 
before the war, successive expan- | 
sion programs have carried the 


\ 
| 


industry along to the point where \* 


employment is 100 times as great. 

Over 100,000 Canadians are to- 
day working on aircraft produc- | 
tion, 25% of them women. 

And production is still all out! 
on the aircraft production front | 
with further people being chan- | 
neled to plane manufacture. 

Canadian plants, which are 
striving for ever greater produc- 
tion, can now turn out hundreds 
of planes a month. In the course 
of little more than 12 months it 
is estimated that $1 billion of air- 
planes can be produced. Wages 
paid aircraft workers run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
per annum — are apparently 
greater than Canada’s annual) 
gold production. 

Expansion Amazing 

Before the war Canada’s air- 
craft industry used only 500,000 
6q. ft. of floor space; less than 40 
aircraft were produced a year. 
The entire industry could be 
housed in a two-story plant cov- 
ering a city block. 

But today aircraft industry 
plants cover over seven million 
square feet. It would require a 
city larger than Hamilton, Ont., 
to provide just the workers need- 
ed in aircraft production. 

Deliveries so far in the war are 
fm the neighborhood of 10,000 
planes. ; 

Planes More Complex Now 

Plarts which were formerly 
geared to turn out the relatively 
simple planes of peacetime have, 
for the most part, been tooled up 
for the production of advanced 
trainer and operational craft. 

Considering the size of this 
country and the relative youthful- 
mess of the Canadian aircraft -in- 
dustry, a remarkably wide and 
well-developed range of planes 


Before the war, all Canada’s aircraft industry could 
have been placed in a two-story building covering a city 
block. Today it would require a city as large or larger 
than Hamilton to provide just the workers needed for 


day-to-day operation. 


From bombers to trainers, Canadian planes rank 
with the best turned out in the world, Famous names in 
the hattle headlines now feature the Canadian produc- 


tion program. 


has been turned out varying all 
the way from diminutive Moths 
to huge bombers of Victory Air- 
craft. 

In combat planes, the aircraft 
industry has emphasized four 
types. 


Stranaer flying boats have play- 
ed a key role in guarding Can- 
ade’s Atlantic. and Pacific fron- 
tiers and in combating the sub- 
marine menace. 

Canadian-produced Lancasters 
compare favorably with those 
turned out in the United King- 
dom. In the Lancaster, this coun- 
try is not only turning out the 
world’s largest bomber but the 
four-engined bomber which has 


\ 


Here a mighty Lancaster! bomber is being readied for flight. 

This skilled aero-engine mechanic demonstrates he knows his 

. way about the intricate maze of the big bomber's “power plant" 
as he gives her a final tune-up. 


shown the lowest loss ratio under | American Harvard, a single-en- 
actual combat conditions. gined advanced trainer; the Can- 
Mosquito bombers, produced in |adian Anson, perhaps the best 

Canada, are unquestionably su- twin-engined advanced trainer in | 
preme in the “hit and run bomb- | the world. 
er” field. And this is again a 
plane which has shown its ability 

Canada’s aircraft industry ae 


to come through unscathed from | 
enemy raids. not hesitated to try new wrinkles 


The Curtiss Hell-diver, which| where it has appeared tangible | 
Canada is assisting in producing | gains might result. In fact, the | 
; Canadian aircraft industry led the 
continent by inaugurating a plan | 
asking workers for suggestions in 
May, 1942. The United States 
plan was announced in Washing- 
ton several months afterward; 
and a similar plan was adopted 
by Canadian war industry in 
general on October 17, 1942. The 
plan has stood up under tests and 
taxpayers and workers have 
shared in benefits, 

And the aircraft industry has 
gained by increased efficiency. 
for the United States navy is an| The plan has been simple and 
old yet a new plane. The latest effective. Suggesting a new meth- 
version just recently placed in | 0d of applying wing numbers paid 
operational service boasts over | $400 to one worker—10% of the 
1,000 major changes over a pre- | $4,000 the idea is expected to save. 
vious model. It'rates as something | Redesign has been used to con- 
very unusual — a dive bomber | serve valuable raw materials. The 
which can keep up with the fast | Dominion Government has also 
fighter planes being turned out | instituted “aircraft control” to 
today. prevent the introduction of un- 
approved modifications into de- 
sign of aircraft. 


Originated Suggestion Plan 


| 
| 


Four Trainers 

Three types of training plane 
are being turned out, each a lead- 
er in its field and all of great im- 
portance to the success of the 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. 

There is the Fairchild Cornell, 
an elementary trainer; the North 


Improvisation “Dividends” 


A real ability to improvise has 
been demonstrated on more than 
one occasion. Some episodes are 
almost unbelievable. In one in- 
stance, rejected gun barrels were 


used in the manufacture of air- | 
craft propellers. The gun barre] | 
rejects were the result of machin- 
ing defects which did not inter- 
fere, however, with utilization in 
propellers as the composition of | 
the barrels was satisfactory. 


The technical ability of Cana- | 
dian aircraft plants to turn out} 
Lancaster planes with relatively | 
little equipment has been one of | 
the features of aircraft produc- 
tion in this country. Speaking of 
Canada’s achievements in turning 
out the Lancaster, Ralph P. Bell. 
Director-General of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, declared a few months 
ago: 

“The fact of the matter is that 


Fleet Aircraft Limited is proud of its 


United States experts never 
thought we could produce it at 


To secure a great expansion in 
| production, a certain degree of 
|financial assistance has been 
|necessary for some firms in the 
industry, while the Government 
has found it desirable to under- 
take production of aircraft on its 
own through Victory Aircraft. 


| The project of airplane engine 
manufacture was_ investigated 
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aircraft engines are not being | better than 200 planes and 800 en- 
| made in this country. | gines a month. 

Canada has been able to pro- | Achievements on the aircraft 
| duce sufficient other war materia! | front have not been effected with- 
for export to allow the importa-| out a fair share of difficulties. 
tion of necessary airplane engines | Ironing out of “kinks” has been 


without resort to lend-lease. 
‘After the war, private industry 


a complicated problem at times 
| which has taxed ingenuity of both 


all, They thought we did not about 2% years ago. At that time may be interested in turning out Managerial and technical staffs 
have the facilities fo make such| it was decided that $50 millions aircraft engines in Canada, but Executives have not always seen 
a big and complicated machine. | would be required to establish a| fo, the duration it appears the in- eye to eye and the Dominion 
Anyone who knows anything plant capable of turning out per- dustry will be satisfied with im-| Government has found it neces- 


about aircraft at all, knows ‘it haps 400 modern engines a month ports from the United States and 'sary in certain instances to ap- 
was a remarkable performance.” | of only one model or type. It the United Kingdom 


Everything But Engines 


All components of Canadian 
aircraft except engines have beer 


, turned out in Canada. This means 


employment of much personnel 
indirectly on aircraft production. 


In fact, it is estimated that per- | 
haps 25% of Canada’s war spend- 
ing has been earmarked for air- production has not been material- | planes. 


craft production. 


- would not provide ‘the range of 


' engines required to power train- 


ing planes, commercial planes and 
sombat types. Canada’s own pro- 
‘ram at that time required 15 or 
16 types of engines. 


' 


Not An Inconvenience 


Fortunately, Canadian aircraft 


‘ly inconvenienced by the fact that 


Closely related to the develop- 
ment of the aircraft industry has 
been establishment of extensive 
facilities for aircraft overhaul and 
repair. Special plants are located 
strategically across the Dominion 
to make regular engine overhauls, 
| to take care of airframe recondi- 
_ tioning, and to rebuild damaged 
These plants can recon- 
‘dition and replace into service 
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|point controllers for individual 
| aircraft plants and for companies 
turning out accessory products. 


But the time of greatest diffi- 
iculty is now past. Untrained 
| workers have become skilled 
|craftsmen. Planes have been re- 
| designed to fit in with Canadian 
facilities. And great strides are 
being made toward producing 
combat planes necessary to speed 
the Victory. 4 
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in its association with the carly develop- 


production record. In October 1943, the ment of aviation in Canada, enabled it, in 


Wood-Working Skill at the Service of “FLEET” 


Fleet organization ,presented the Royal the urgency of war, to produce needed 


Canadian Air Force with a Cornell train- planes quickly and efficiently. In this age 
ing plane they had made and’ paid for. of expanding aeronautical activities .. . 
It was the 1,000th Cornell produced by 
Flect and was christened the “SPIRIT 


OF FLEET”. 


today for war, tomorrow for peace... the 
plane in which our pilots learn to fly is of 
vital importance. The Cornell has proved 


its worth through fine performance and 
Since that time. many more planes have aie fs ' 

flying qualities that inspire the confidence 
rolled oft Fleet’s production lines ..many 


of pupils and instructors alike. 


‘ more trim Cornells, the plane that has 
Fleet Aircraft's famous Fairchild “Cornell” Trainer embodies 


many parts made by Dominion Electrohome’s expert workme’ 
including 


b aii h pee Today, as in the past, Fleet Aircraft, 
t s the standa rim , 
ee eee ai Limited maintains its traditional high 
trainer for Combined Training Organiza- ; 
3 standard of production. Tomorrow Fleet 
tion of the United Nations. 


PLYWOOD SEATS FINS 
COMPLETE WINGS 


STABILIZERS Aircraft is ready to serve aviation in the 


Fleet’s background of experience, gained - 


post-war world, 


FLEET Cheetos 


Our entire woodworking facilities now devoted to aircraft. 


DOMINION ELECTROHOME INDUSTRIES 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


Peace-time manufacturers of 
Deilcraft Fine Furniture — Phonola Radio Receivers — 
Electrohome Fans and Airconditioners | 


FORT ERIE-ONTARIO 
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Dilemma of the’Plane Builders 


Resources Are Great, But Over-capacity is Serious Threat 


One of the biggest, if not the 
biggest postwar industrial prob-| 
lem in Canada will be what to do 
about the aircraft industry. 

Now employing over 100,000 
workers, aircraft production in 
Canada is, on an employee basis, 
about 100 times as large an indus- | 
try as it was in 1938. Its production 
of over 8,000 complete aircraft in, 
the first four years of war is about | 
16 times as great as in the fqur | 
years ending with 1938. 

But while aircraft in reasonable | 
quantities are an_ established | 
peacetime transport medium, fast | 
aircraft in the thousands are —| 
thus far—as much a weapon of! 
war as a flame-thrower. 

Certainly there will be a great. 
expansion in aviation after the| 
war. Certainly Canada will be one | 
of the major participants in that | 
increase. But the increase would | 
have to be of fantastic proportions | 
before it would absorb Canada’s | 
increased productive capacity, let | 
alone that of the world. The prob- | 
ability is that for some time after | 
the war, Canada’s aircraft needs | 
will again be numbered in hun- 
dreds instead of thousands. 

Prophets of Doom | 

The parallel situation in the 
United States has led the head of 
Douglas Airgraft to sum up post- 
war plans for the aviation indus- | 
try in the words “you shut the) 
damn shop up.” Others of similar | 
pessimistic turn suggest that the | 
most valuable thing the aviation 
indusiry will have to sell after the | 
war is its floor space. 1 

Between these despondent | 
views and the unbounded opti- 
mism of “imagineers,” the truth | 
will probably be discovered. 

For example, one Canadian| 
manufacturing concern is reported 
to have drawn up complete plans | 
for entry into the production and | 
merchandising of 5-passenger “air 
taxis.” It is recognized that some | 
of the best customers for planes | 
will be returned fliers, that they | 
will need some financial aid if 


they are to be able to purchase for aircraft will be able to use; tural and other wood using trades,{ But when you approach the hard 
aircraft, The company plans to) their materials in ornaments, cer- | in addition to a possible continued | core of the aviation industry, the 
provide these aviators with planes | tain types of furniture, but not, in| market in aircraft. 
on a rental basis, the fliers would | 91] probability, as window glass or| There is a strong possibility that 
enter into a commercial air jitney | automobile roofs because of its hpeatiat trends in living and work-| doing it, the problems of tran- 
business, paying their plane rent | lack of resistance to abrasion. _| ing will open wide markets to the | sition, even of survival, become 
out of the profits and ultimately, Makers of laminated wood pro- |makers of instruments entirely | well-nigh overwhelming. 

buying the plane. pellers for training craft have a/ aside from a continuing demand There are ten companies in this 
Success of plans of this type) tremendously wide field in struc-| from aircraft builders. | group, each with highly indi- 
will pivot on the state of the post-| —- — 

war national income, since air | 

travel is still regarded as a luxury | 

and is not likely to thrive in a} 

depression. 


Easier for Subs 


The many subcontractors that, 
surround the industry will most | 
probably revert to normal peace- 
time production, in most cases 
with relatively little difficulty, 
and adapting their aircraft equip- 
ment to new peacetime lines. 

Makers of molded plywotdd | 
fuselages and wings, for example, 
will be eble to use the same tech- 
iques and equipment in building 
furniture, boats and canoes. 

Makers of plexiglass “bubbles” 


‘TCA Affirms — 
Postwar Status 


Groundwork Now Being | 
Laid, Says Symington, 
Traffic Gains in 1943 


trom Our Own Correspendent * 

MONTREAL.—Trans-Canada Air 
Lines is laying foundations for Can- 
ada’s aviation future, according to a 
statement released by President H 
J. Symington, who emphasizes that 
“Trans-Canada has been designated 
as the instrument of the Canadian 
Government in international air 
transport in addition to being given 
the responsibility of operating all 
main line systems in Canada.” 

Along these lines, Mr. Sgmington 
reports that though not on a com- 
mereial basis, nor as part of its re- 
gular operations, TCA actually be- 
gan fiying the Atlantic this past 
summer in a special Government 
wartime service. Passengers on 
urgent war business and tons of im- 
portant cargoes and mail for the 
troops overseas have been carried 
in this service. 

In the dumestic field, TCA made 
mly one route extension last year, 
the short one between Vancouver 
and Victoria. 

At present TCA has routes total- 
ting 4.903 miles, extending from St. 
John's, Nf! to Victoria, between 
Toranto and New York, between To- 

nto, London and Windsor, and be- 
veen Lethbridge and Calgary and 

Monicn. 

Heavy Gain in 1943 

During the past year, TCA aircraft 
tiew 8987.000 revenue miles. an in- 
crease of 1.014870 over 1942. Vol- 
ume of traffic also showed a con- 
siderable ificrease. Passengers num- 
bered 141.000. an increase of 26,554. 
Mail amounted to 3.9 million lb., an 
increase of 1.6 million lb. Express 
weighed 840,000 Ib., an increase of 
77.163 Ib. This was more than} 
double the amount carried in 1942. | 

At its engineering and mainten- 
ance base at Winnipeg, Mr. Sym-| 
mgton reports, Trans-Canada car-| 
ried on research and accomplished 
a considerable volume of overhaul | 
work for military aircraft, At Mont-| 
real, it continued co-operation | 
with the British Overseas Airways! 
Corp. ia the maintenance of silcraft 

the transallaniic selura ferry 
sery ce. ‘ 


Although only a fraction of an inch in thickness, moulded plywood is now used exten- 
sively in building both combat and training planes, After the war a great many 
peacetime uses for this product are planned. 


ished aircraft in 1939 and are still 


“For I dipped into the future, 


far as human eye could see, Argosies of magic sails, 


Saw the vision of the world, Pilots of the purple twilight, 


and all the wonder that would be 


its 


firms that built or assembled fin-’ 


Highly individualized, the firms which make up 
Canada’s aircraft industry will probably find individual 
solutions to the problems that will arise at the end of the 
war. Chief problem is a tremendous increase in the 
capacity to produce, with little promise that normal 
demand for aircraft will be sufficiently increased to 
make serious use of that capacity. On the other hand, 
the industry is youthful, energetic, has larger financial 
reserves than ever before, a setting loaded with dynamic 


possibilities. 


vidualized characteristics. So 
strong are these differentiations 
that it is highly improbable that 
there will be any consistent “pat- 
tern” to the industry’s transition 
from war to peace. Each company 
will probably answer its own 
question in its own way. 

Enigma No. 1 in the industry is 
undoubtedly the Victory Aircraft 
plant at Malton, Ont. Now owned 
and operated by the Government 
for the production of Lancaster 
bombers and the cargo version of 
the Lancaster, the plant was taken 
over from National Steel Car 
Corp. on Nov. 5, 1942. With floor 
space of some 750,000 sq. ft., the 
plant is one of the largest in the 
industry. 

The possibility that Victory Air- 
craft will be operated by this 
government or by the next gov- 
ernment after the war, and if so, 
on what basis, is one of the nag- 
ging uncertainties of the aircraft 
industry outlook. 

The Hon. C. D. Howe, under 
whose dominion the company now 
operates, has repeatedly stressed 
his faith and preference for pri- 
vate enterprise, but Mr. Howe can 
at best speak for the present gov- 
ernment only, and may not be do- 
ing the talking when the fate of 
Victory Aircraft is decided. It is 
obvious that if this plant should 
be run on a subsidized basis by the 
government, the problems of the 
independent firms would be acute. 

The Mosquito Makers 

Also under the government 
wing for the time being is the 
de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Ltd., which has been managed by 
J. Grant Glassco since last June 
for the Department of Murtitions 
& Supply. 

Output of this plant is now con- 
fined to the speedy Mosquito twin- 
engined craft which can be used 
for reconnaissance, day or night 
fighter, or bomber. Recently, 
Peter G. Masefield, technical edi- 
tor of “The Aeroplane,” London, 
gave the Mosquito a rating of 
93.2% as a reconnaissance-bomber, 
95.2% as a night intruder fighter, 
and 91.6% as a bomber-destroyer. 
In this article, which dealt with 
all the major types of war air- 
craft, Mr. Masefield did not rate 
any other plane on more than two 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 


gliding down with costly bales.” 


Altred Lord Tennyson ® Locksley Hall, 1842 


categories, and no other was able 
to better the 90% mark on more 
than one count. 

Having clearly 
itself as perhaps the best multi- 
purpose plane of the war, the 
Mosquito’s radically new plywood 
design holds considerable promise 
as a forerunner of peacetime de- 
signing. 5 

The experience of producing 
the Mosquito, a long background 
of pre-war experience principally 
in light planes, a connection with 
de Havilland of England, and its 
subsidiaries throughout the Em- 
pire, will help establish the indi- 
vidual postwar pattern for de 
Havilland of Canada. There is a 
possibility that the various units 
of the de Havilland family will 
each be given specialized jobs 
after the war, each getting one or 
two planes to produce for the 
world market. 

In the Canadian industry are 
three companies whose aircraft 
production is accompanied by 
other war and peace production— 
Canadian Car & Foundry, Can- 
adian Vickers and Ottawa Car & 
Aircraft. 

The transition problem for this 
group will probably be less acute 
than for the remainder of the in- 
dustry. Canadian Car’s production 
of rolling stock, Canadian Vickers’ 
shipbuilding and repairs, and its 
production of structural steel and 
machinery, and Ottawa Car’s pro- 
duction for transit companies 
should help to cushion recessions 
in the ot industry. Markets 
for the formal production of all 
three companies have developed 
tremendous backlogs during the 
war and should guarantee good 
earnings for a few years at least. 

In addition, these three compan- 
ies have long been associated with 
the aircraft industry. Canadian 
Car takes credit for being the only 
Canadian firm to design and build 
its own pursuit plane and aircraft 
engine. Vickers “Stranraer” ma- 
chines have for years been leaders 
in north country fire patrol and 
other work, Ottawa Car holds 
manufacturing and selling rights 
to the A. V. Roe-designed planes, 
Roe’s best-known planes in Can- 
ada are the Avro-Anson and the 
Lancaster. 


Courtesy United . 


established | 


THE MOSQUITO 


TO UNTOLD HEIGHTS 


AN EVER increasing ceiling for modern warplanes 
has made great demands on manufacturers to 
produce materials capable of withstanding the 
extreme temperatures encountered at such tre- 
mendous heights. 


We are proud of our part in supplying self-sealing 
materials for fuel and oil tanks, also flexible and 
rigid hose. We have also supplied window and 
dinghy stowage mountings, gaskets, door-seals and 
sealing strips, etc., etc., for most of the modern 
aircraft being produced in Canada. 


SELF-SEALING 


WILKINSON LINATEX 


CO. LIMITED 
417 St. Peter St., Montreal 


Also in Great Britain, U.S.A., New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, ete. 


The remaining five Canadian 
aircraft companies are “purely 
aircraft.” They are not under 
government management and 
have no other business of major 
importance, Four of them have 


stock in the hands of the public. 
Boeing Aircraft of Canada is a 
subsidiary of the American firm 
whose best-known planes are the 
Flying Fortress and the Clipper 
(Continued on page 22) 
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From 40 to 4,000 Planes a Year 


That’s Canada’s Production Record in the War 


From production of less than 40 
aircraft a year to an annual output 
of about 4,000 including the world’s 
largest bombers; that is the record 
of the Canadian aircraft industry 
since the outbreak of war, four and 
a half years ago, an expansion of 
about 100 times. 

This growth has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the num- 
ber of employees from 1,000 to well 
over 100,000 and in factory space 
used from 500,000 sq. ft. to about 
seven million. These figures, more- 
over, refer to the aircraft com- 
panies only, huge subcontractors, 
like the farm implement and scores 
of other companies now engaged 
heavily on aircraft contracts, are 
not included. 

Because of a slow start most of 


this growth has taken place in the | 


last 21 months, production in the 
first two years being held up by 
changes in models to meet changes 
in the pattern of the war and to 
give effect to new devices and 
methods of construction develop- 
ed. : 

In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the declaration of war, in 
September 1939, developments in 


the aircraft industry so far as ac- | 
tual output was concerned, were 


relatively insignificant. 

In the first great war, Canada 
produced 2,900 planes, a very note- 
worthy accomplishment for those 
days. This country also provid- 
ed 12,902 men for the Royal Air 
Force and the Fleet Air Arm, or 
close to 25% of the flying person- 
nel of these forces. 

But in the years immediately 
following the Armistice, many 
wartime fliers gave up their joy- 
sticks with their uniform and the 
aircraft industry itself became al- 
most non-existent. 


Mining Explorers 

In the later 20’s however, owing 
largely to the enthusiasm of min- 
ing pioneers for the airplane 
as a means of distant prospecting, 
fiying received considerable im- 
petus. Accordingly, aviation as a 
profession and the aircraft indus- 
try generally began to get their 
second wind. Both began to make 
a good comeback but even by 
1929 there were only 349 licensed 
pilots in the whole Dominion. 

Further impetus was received 
when the discovery of new mine- 
fields in far off parts of the pre- 
Cambrian shield’ was. followed by 
their development. Tremendous 
quantities of supplies and equip- 
ment were taken in by air with 
the result that aircraft came to be 
regarded as a stable means of 
transport. But even with Canada 
attaining a leading place in air- 
freight traffic of the world, the 
number of licensed pilots by 1939 
had increased only to 357. Air- 
craft production likewise showed 
only a moderate expansion, the 
total output between the two wars 

, being only 981 machines. 

+ In the later 30's however, when 
rumors of war began to disturb 
the world, the Canadian authori- 
ties, realizing the important part 
that aircraft would play in any 
war which might develop, began 
to prepare. One of the first steps 
was the formation of a Govern- 

@ ment company known as Canadian 
Associated Aircraft Ltd. This com- 
pany was to be the link between 
the Government and a number of 
private civilian companies equip- 
ped to manufacture airplanes and 
through it, contracts for the vari- 
ous parts necessary in airplane 
production were to be farmed out. 

The actual declaration of war 
made airplane production a matter 
of urgent Government concern. 

At first the system followed was 
to place orders for required air- 
craft through Canadian Associated 
Aircraft. But as time went on, this 
was changed. In the earlier months 
of the war one of the main jobs of 
CAA was to arrange for produc- 
tion of Lysander co-operation 

‘ planes. But after the British army 
Was withdrawn from the continent 
demand for Lysanders dried up. 
Finally Associated Aircraft was 
wound ,up. Formation of the 
Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply found this body charged with 
the placing of contracts. The pres- 


Checking the pitch of the constant*speed propeller, a mechanical work of art that 
requires intricate precision work of the highest quality. It is called "the constant- 
speed propeller" because its blades are altered automatically in flight, harnessing 
the full power of the plane's engines, and maintaining a constant number of revolu- 
tions. Airplane engines thus equipped, can develop as much of their rated power 
as the pilot wishes, whether taking off, climbing, flying level, or descending. Constant- 
speed aluminum propellers are now produced in a modern new Canadian war plant. 


ent system is for the RCAF and 
the RAF to notify the Department 
of Munitions and Supply of its re- 
quirements as regards planes. The 
Department then places orders 
with the various Government 


Bombers have been agded. 
Production is now concentrated 
on eight types of planes — four 
combat, three trainers and one 
transport. These are: Combat— 
Lancaster, Mosquito, Helldiver 


Although slow in starting, Canada’s production of 
aircraft for war purposes is now operating at a high 


level. 


Production in pre-war years is estimated at 


about 40 a year. Current rate of production is estimated 
at between 300 and 400 a month including manufacture 
of the world’s largest four-engined Lancaster bombers 
and the,lightning-fast Mosquito. All parts are constructed 
in Canada except the engines. Growth of the aircraft 
industry since the previous war is sketched in the 


accompanying article. 


companies that have come into 
being or private companies. Gov- 
ernment companies which have 
come into existence include Fed- 
eral Aircraft and Victory Aircraft, 
ete, 

| From the beginning of the war, 
there have been many changes in 
the lines of production followed. 

Effect Of BCATP 

Most powerful factor affecting 
the business in Canada was the 
British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan, This plan required great 
numbers of training planes and 
when it came into operation early 
in the war, attention was largely 
centred on production of those 
types. But, as the war continued, 
to these types of trainer planes 
have been added gervice planes 
for the defense of Canada and, 
more recently, first line’ combat 
planes for use of both Great 
Britain and the United States. 

In the first years of the war pro- 
duction was often held up by 
changes in plans and models, Ef- 
forts were made to correct weak- 
nesses that developed. But as 
months passed and specifications 
| and requirements became more 
| stabilized it was possible to in- 
crease the rate of production. It is 
now estimated that production is 
at the rate of between 300 and 400 
a month, output this year being 
unofficially estimated at approxi- 
mately 4,000 or about half the total 
production since the war began, 

During the four and a half years 
|of the war, production of certain 
\types of planes has been discon- 
tinued as demand for them was 
|discontinued and several new 
ones have been added. For ex- 
/ample, ‘as indicated above produc- 
| tion of the Lysander, co-operation 


| plane was discontinued early in| 


the war while construction of the 
later types of combat plane such 
as the Lancaster and Mosquito 





(theCurtiss Navy Dive Bomber), 
and Catalina; Trainers—Anson, 
Cornell, Harvard; Transport— 
Norseman, 

The Cornell is.an elementary 
single-engined trainer made by 
Fleet Aircraft, at Fort. Erie. The 
North American Harvard, also 
single-engined, is an advanced 
trainer made by Noorduyn Air- 
craft of Montreal, The,Canadian 
Anson, twin-engined advanced 
trainer, is turned out by the firms 
MacDonald Bros, Winnipeg, Fed- 
eral Aircraft, Montreal and Cana- 
dian Car of Amherst, N.S. 

The combat planes being pro- 
duced are as follows, 


Catalina Flying Boat 


The PBYs5 Catalina Flying 
Boat is essentially a patrol craft 
and is valued for patrolling of 
Canada’s coastal areas. It costs 
close to $250,000 and comprises 
more than 100,000 parts. It re- 
quires more than 100,000 man- 
hours to produce, Weight of this 
craft is 14 tons and its hull is as 
long as a Pullman coach, 

Its wing span is equivalent to 
10 automobiles lined up end to 
end. Holding the record for the 
greatest range of any twin-engined 
bomber in the world, the PBY-5 
Catalina Flying Boat is powered 
by Twin-Wasp 1,200 h.p. engines 
and constant-speed propellers. It 
has gun pits in the nose and in the 
rear fuselage and is provided with 
bomb or aerial torpedo installa- 
tion. It is built by Boeing of Van- 
couver and Vickers of Montreal. 


Avro Lancaster 


Possibly the most publicized and | 
glamorous of the combat planes | 
turned out in Canada is the Avro! 
Lancaster which is described as} 
the world’s largest and fastest | 
four-engined bomber. This plane | 
has a speed of about 300 miles per | 
hour and a range of approximately 


3,000 miles. It is fitted to carry a 
bomb load of eight tons and ten 
Browning Aircraft machine guns 
mounted in four power-driven 
turrets. It is powered with four 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines and 
is 69 ft. long with an over-all 
weight of 30 tons. The first of these 
Canadian-built Lancastcrs was 
produced last summer and it is 
understood they are now coming 
off the production line at Victory 
Aircraft, Malton, in fair volume. 
Curtiss Dive Bomber 

The Curtiss Navy Dive Bomber 
is being manufactured under a 
contract calling for more than 
1,000 planes awarded in January, 
1942, The expenditure involved in 
manufacture is $60 millions. This 
plane is stated to be the latest and 
best of the dive bombers. Fair- 
child of Montreal and Canadian 
Car of Fort William are building 
it. 

Mosquito | 

Another Canadian-built plane 
which has achieved great distinc- 
tion in bombing operations over 
Germany is the Mosquito, now 
being manufactured in substantial 
numbers by de Havilland of To- 
ronto. This plane has a wing span 
of more than 54 ft. and a length of 
over 40 ft. It is powered by two 
Rolls-Royce Packard engines, It 1s 
made almost entirely of wood and 
is recognized as the world’s fastest 
bomber. It has an exceptionally 
long range and is extremely man- 
oeuvrable and can be utilized on 
day or night operations. Because 
of its great speed it can also serve 
as a reconnaissance craft. 

Norseman 

The Norseman, famous trans- 
port plane is the only wholly 
Canadian-designed aircraft in the 
list. Regarded as easily the great- 
est and most adaptable single- 
engined transport in the world is 
equally efficient and manoeuvrable 
on wheels, skis or floats. It is turn- 
ed out by Noorduyn of Montreal. 

These are entirely built in Can- 
ada and most of the parts are made 
here except the engines, All of the 
latter are imported. 

Of the 117,000 workers in the 
aircraft industry today it is estim- 
ated that more than 25% of them 
are women, Orders ahead it is 
estimated have a total value of 
about $1 billion. 


Plane Types 
Canada Makes 


The complete tabulation of air- 
plane types produced in Canada 
until the middle of 1943 is repro- 
duced in the following table. Out- 
put since then hasbeen restricted 
to eight types. 

Elementary Trfiners 
Tiger Moths 
Menascoe Moths 
Wireless Moths ......... 


WRtOur?t 


An aircraft engine supercharger 
is not a mysterious device ; it is sim- 
ply an air pump. By compressing 
more air into a cylinder, more fuel 
may be burned’ during each power 
stroke—which in turn means greater 
output, At sea level or altitude, 
whether turbo or gear driven, a su- 
percharger’s sole purpose is to in- 
crease engine horsepower, 


Although it takes power to pump 


POWERS 
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THE 


air with a supercharger, the result is 
a dividend of free horsepower far 
exceeding the investment. Flight at 
high altitude is impossible unless the 
rarefied air is first compressed, while 
in a Cyclone 9 at take-off, 100 HP 
spent to drive the supercharger re- 
wards the engjne with 500 addition- 
al horsepower at the crankshaft. 
x ek & 


Superchargers, like Cyclones, pay their wey.. 


TONNAGE OF 
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A supercharger’ supplies ‘combus- 
tion air at greater density, per- 
gitting increased engine power. 


Cyclones and Whirlwinds Light conpee Jue A GT ongines 


IN CANADA — CANADIAN WRIGHT LIMITED 


WAR 


INDUSTRIES 


o oP 


IN THE SERVICE OF 


Mile after mile, Provincial coaches travel daily through resi- 
dential centres where workers live, carrying them, fresh and 
untired, right to the Main Gates of the plants where they do 
their all-important work, delivering them with precision regu- 
larity at each change of shift. 


The flexibility of Provincial Transport service 
made it an instant and valuable asset to the 
war industries of Canada,\for most of them — 
including large aircraft plants — were estab- 
lished some distance from existing means of 
transportation. Only motor- 
coach service could provide 
facilities of the size required, at 
short notice. 


Employment problems have been lessened by 
Provincial motorcoach transportation; fatigue 
reduced; time consumed in travel shortened: 
and emergencies swiftly met. Split shifts can 
be run, and overtime workers transported 
readily with the aid of Provincial 
coaches. It is a privilege to be 
associated with so much oi 
Canada’s war work. 


Cornell Trainers .... 
Fleet—16's 


Advanced Trainers 
Harvards 
Norsemen 
Fleet—60's 
Bolingbrokes ........... ieee 
PROM . vBes X50 0b eb-0re i nuntes 1,850 
Lysanders 


PROVINCIAL 


IP EW RY 0) 2) 


COMPANY 


Service Aircraft 
NE 255 is oc veticsene sues 
Grummann ... ....... 
Stranraers 
Deltas 


Bolingbrokes. ena’ iewedte * ; ; 
Catalinas 


liamp¢ chs 
Mosquitoes ...... eocccced Gace 


a 1188 DORCHESTER STREET WEST (AT DRUMMOND), MONTREAL 

Workers "building up" plywood over a special mould or form. Three. or more strips | ; 

of wood are glued and moulded together under heat and pressure to form walls of 
body and wings. » 
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DSO’s of Air Industry 
Save Nation $100,000 


Bright Ideas Which Won Director-General’s 
Merit Award Run From Bombing Circuits to 
Easy Ways to Take Tires Off Planes 


Some 25 workers have won “the | 30, Annual net saving in money on 
DSO of the aircraft industry”—the | this job is $5,600. 
Director-General’s merit award—| Herbert S. Hubbard, 39, devised 
for their bright ideas which speed | 4 foot-operated vise for riveting 
production and victory. operations. What used to take 14 

These men alone have already | minutes for two men now takes 
saved the nation $100,000 directly, | 115 minutes for one man. 
with incalculable savings promis- | Everton Holmes, Stratford, Ont., 
ed. Theirs are the brightest of the formerly with International Nicke? 


many production-saving projects at Copper Cliff, now with Fleet | 


revealed from the first year’s offi- | Aircraft at Fort Erie, thought up a 
cial operation of the employee sug- |way to save de-greasing fluid as 


gestion plan in the aircraft indus- | .,0)) as reducing the handling time 
ee Sie |to one third. 

otal savings of a ese prac- se k ; 
Hen thease at luding the t - 25 William Mollison, Victory Air- 
already id ounted to $236,904. Thi i | craft, Toronto, takes the crown for 
is an increase of $22,210 over the a Tt salted ek dea aaa 
$214,694 saving accounted for re- ee — : f 1 
cently when the first announce- land, made a special ute we 
ment of the success of the sugges- with which to remove tires ~ 
tion plan was made. poet eh aircraft wheels with 

tit . . | simplicity. 
pam Walton Fish, Canadian "Boeing Aircraft, Vancouver, 
stor, BE Sauteed a new way to supplied five honor men, while 


: : ce . |leading thinker-upper at Noor- 
test electric bombing circuits. His atin ; 
invention, costing little, can be | uy n Aviation in Montreal is E. 


: |W. Feeney, who had no less than 
operated by an apprentice, 


 SAFWAY 


STEEL SCAFFOLD 


FOR AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 


AND MAINTENANCE 


In the construction of aircraft and in maintenance work of 
operational craft, SAFWAY PORTABLE STEEL SCAFFOLD 
provides a solid working platform and a speedy and safe 
method of reaching and working on the normally inacces- 


sible parts, saving time and money. 


SAFWAY is most flexible in use, and is adjustable to various 
heights and for propeller clearance. It is light in weight, yet 
possesses great strength. The heavy caster wheels are 


equipped with brakes. 


Adequate stocks are available for im- 
mediate shipment. Inquiries invited. 


SARNIA BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


SARNIA 
Branch Offices at Toronto and Montreal. 


Use Cian to Plug Hole | Plugged. the hole. Band-aid was 


4 “ then applied over the gum and 
In Hydraulic Line gauze bandage used to wrap up 
Chewing gum was used to per-| the works, The operation was so 


form an emergency operation on | successful that there was enough 


Inter-City / Air 
Seeks Permit 


From Our Own Correspondent 


NI 


ie Lake Tremblant, Grand’Mere, Ques 
bec City, Thetford Mines and Sher- 
brooke. 


It is planned to set up a central 


terminal in Montreal, at an as yet 
Howard M..Heard, 32, Aircraft siloney-o-pperswad sen fr nestor: 


: vented jig after jig to simplify and 
Repair Ltd., Edmonton, proposed ee 
making a small panel in the casing eee ee four 
of Oxford-type aircraft which y ; 


“ ee og ” 43 : ee lected site. Further it is stated 
Old Ironsides,” a Martin B-26| pressure to lower the landing gear |, MONTREAL. — Newly-formed | Unse oe 

: : : -Ci i i inh | that some of the alit a 

Marauder. during a recent mis-| and make a perfect landing. Inter-City Airlines Co., in which | > eee ae 


, Provincial Transport Co. has an in-| terested have already approved the 
sion over Italy. The bomber was | Oe terest, has applied to Ottawa for a| Proposed air service. 
|hit by flak which tore a hole in| In the first year of war Cana-| license to operate helicopter planes 


er tag ona : : : |on a passenger and express service , 

5 co iee A. Buchanan of the M.&C. over- | the hydraulic line in the radio) dian airmen flew a total of 14,300 | : company have been appointed. H. 
cae aaa ated haul plant of Prince Albert, Sask os /compartment, says The Martin! hours on convoy patrol. By 1942 hae a Lawrence River valley. | 5, Curtis is president; R. G. Perry, 
‘ . 5 ; : : Ser ames ; ie ; i " According to R. , Vice- ; i lay, 
ated anhae runs into hundreds of | Sets credit for invention of a tire} Women have praven particularly adaptable workers in aircraft | Star. they had increased their hours ording to Rs: Tremblay, vice-| general manager, and R. Tremblay 
dollars on Oxford production and | remover that takes ‘em off aaa factories. Above, preparing to drive rivets. 
saves hours of time. in a jiffy. 


Executive officials of the new 





| 3 : plication is for rights to link inter-| three men ate officials of Provin- 
like mad, pooled their efforts and 


ECT 


Kenneth W. Smith, 35, London, | 


qu genet Avent es|Dilemma is Facing 


one minute which previously took | 


| (Continued from page 20) 
- | ships, But its Vancouver plant is | 
Some ic en! currently turning out Catalinas 
|and in the past has produced | 
| British “Blackburn” models. 


Some NECK i, Cub Aircraft Corp. of Hamilton, | 
88) Ont., is a pioneer of the light, low | 


| cost monoplane that has done good 

ee2some joint {Ef work in wartime reconnaissance | 

and experienced a steadily civilian 

Thirt . | growing demand before the war. | 

er coca aes ory | Ir? addition to manufacturing and | 

- -. C <_ P ket assembling civilian and trainer | 

left ao sidahinn 40 ‘find @ | aircraft, Cub operates a training | 
| school at Hamilton, 

better home in a transformer. | a Now eda ahe the Curtiss | 

ae aoe Sanne “Helldiver’ dive-bomber,. Fair-| 


. : child Aircraft Ltd. recently com- | 
and we took their word for it. pleted its contract for Bristol | 


Since then, many atrouble- | “Bolingbrokes.” The company has | 
some joint has disappeared | expanded its capacity to over| 
and LANGITE, the patented 600,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Be- 
oil-resisting cork sheet with fore the war, Fairchild turned out 
the specially shrunk, cotton | planes specially adapted to Can-| 
lamination to provide extra | adian conditions, and held rights | 
tensile strength, replaced | on other planes, together. with 
gasket after gasket and oil | complete facilities for overhaul. | 
leakage, one of the vital ees - es _— “ the rt 

: ; e Canadian producing units, has 
problems ns sage Me ve a built up its working capital to 
literally died cectural death, | $445275 from $7,062 in 1940. 


Now about to begin production 
And speaking of death and § ————___ 
destruction . . . Britain was 


Seepepeets tm tet Joint Airport 
duved a speci grace ot (Plans Talked 


LANGITE AERO, to Spec. 

219A and this aero grade e 

proved itself in the Battle of At Windsor 
Britain. The designers of |. 

Spitfires, Lancasters, Mos- 
quitoes, Avro Anson, Haw- 
ker Hurricanes, Bolingbrokes, Cossiitten te 
Hampdens and other British nadian Side 

planes know Langite as From Our Own Correspondent 
standard equipment, speci- WINDSOR.—Strategic position of 
fied on their respective blue- this city on anticipated postwar in- 
prints. ternational commercial air lanes, 


coupled with the. pressin df 
Regardless of where future P g need for 








Schemes Would Provide 
Facilities For Detroit on 


: increased airport accommodation in 
lanes may be designed or ; 
buil t, in view of thins: facts, ae = PSE a ae 
the encineer svecitvi * ing for investment of approxi- | 
= oe yi g mately $15 millions each, and may | 
Langite or substituting 


I ite upholds a worthy | produce others. 
tradition and protects him- 


ties with one stroke of the 


| able degree. 
| Even today, many American air 


ing! The school of hard 
knocks has produced .a dy- 
namic organization unafraid | Windsor airport and travel to De- 
and ambitious. Consequent- | troit by automobile via the tunnel, 
ly, our production of many making the trip in less time than 
items previously imported ose Detroit airport to downtown 
intoCanadahavebeenmade -”” 

on the spot, in record time, 
without interference .. . and 
we love it! 


Two Proposals 


Two major proposals to provide 
a solution for Detroit’s airport situ- 
ation have developed. On the one 
hand, a public development has the 
e attention of both Detroit and Wind- 

sor Chambers of Commerce and 


calls for joint co-operation of the | 


governments of the United States 


i ROY HEDG ES and Canada in the establishment of | 
® 1 an international airport. 


é& co REG’D | Proposed site of the airport 
e 


would be 25 square miles of land 


318 Castle Bids., Montreal immediately south of Ambassador | 


Bridge on the Canadian side. Allan 
V. Brett, Detroit consulting engi- 


LANGITE HALLITE | neer, says it is “made to order.” 


The plan would call for establish- 
Cork Asbestos 


REDEX 


Oil Activator 


troit and Windsor bound passengers 
would be transported directly to na- 


the establishment of a joint operat- 


Sheets, Strips, Gaskets and Washers | ing commission established by the | 


United States and Canadian govern- 


Se NINES 8 ee ments. 


| 
Because of the absence of suitable | 
+ land near Detroit, and the availabil- | 
self against doubts and wor- ity of inexpensive land in Essex | 
County, on the Canadian side of the | 
pen. river, there are indications that! 


Talking a aialieilateen, | Windsor may benefit to a consider- | 


ment of a “free port” by which De- | 


tional terminals with a minimum of | specify how he wishes his shipment 
border red-tape. It would call for | to proceed beyond these two cities 


‘Aircraft Builders 


of a combat plane, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd. of Fort Erie, Ont., has recent- 
ly devoted its entire production to 
the Fairchild “Cornell” training 
plane, previously having produced 
various models of primary and ad- 
vanced Fleet trainers. The Fleet 
models are produced under license 
from Consolidated Aircraft, de- 
signers of the “Liberator” and the 
“Catalina.” Fleet’s contract with 
Consolidated gives it the manufac- 
turing and selling rights for the 
British Empire on all Consolidated 
models, 


The only Canadian-designed 
plane being built in Canada to- 
day is the Noorduyn “Norseman” 
which was given top -rating in 
Peter Masefield’s recent listing as 
a short range single engine trans- 
port. Large orders have been 
placed by the U. S. Army with 
Noorduyn’s. Montreal plant for 
Norsemen. The plane was design- 
ed to meet Canadian northern fly- 
ing conditions and is adaptable to 
skis, floats or wheels, is widely 
used by the RCMP in northern 
patrol work, and by the RCAF as 
a trainer, particularly for wiréless 
crews. In addition to the Norse- 
man, Noorduyn has turned out 
large numbers of Harvard ad- 
vanced training planes under li- 
cense from North American Avi- 
ation Inc. of California, Floor 
space of the Noorduyn plant has 
grown to 750,000 sq. ft. 


Dynamic Possibilities 


The brief picture of the Can- 
adian aircraft industry presented 
above should make clear the sa- 
lient point that the component 
firms are perhaps more highly in- 
dividualized than any similar in- 
dustrial group. There will conse- 
quently be little likelihood of one 
postwar solution applying to all 
members of the industry. Some 
may find their postwar work lies 
in reproducing American models 
for the Empire market, others will 
rely on their own or British engi- 
neering talent, while still others 


| may shift their emphasis to other 


lines, either those that had been 
established before the war or new 
ones yet to be announced. 

There is no industry with 
greater uncertainties or greater 
dynamic possibilities. Its leaders 
are for the most part young men. 


| line passengers choose to deplane at | After the war there will be hun- 


dreds of thousands more young 
men to provide a nucleus market 
and missionary force for wider use 
of aircraft. Most of the aircraft 
companies have accumulated lar- 
ger financial reserves. The entire 
setting is one that should produce 
startling results, but it will tax the 
ingenuity of the industry to get 
them. 


Amer. Airlines Express 
Now Serves Mexico 


Announcement by American Air- 
lines that it will now accept ship- 
ments to 41 cities in 21 states in 
Mexico, marks a further step in the 
development of transportation be- 
tween Mexico, the United States 
and Canada. 


Shipments will be routed through 
the two gateway cities on American 
Airlines routes, Monterrey and 
Mexico. If the shipper does not 


to its destination, American Airlines 
will route it by the most effective 
form of transportation. This may be 
by rail, air or motor carrier, 


FLIES oO R 


The crew began to chew gus | alot to 94,450, In 1943 they ex- president of the company, the ap-/| vice-president and treasurer. All 


pect to double that figure. 


mediate points between Cornwall,| cial Transport Co. 


PBY “CATALINA” AMPHIBIAN BOMBERS BUILT BY VICKERS are playing a big part in 
the “Atlantic Sky Patrol” that now extends from shore-to-shore...smashing the U-Boat 
wolf packs— Hitler's main hope. Today, U-Boats are being destroyed faster than 


Germany can build them. 


Our Atlantic convoys of men and materials are getting through, thanks to greater AIR 
COVER, supplementing the dogged vigilance of our navy. 


In this great victory over the U-Boat, Canadian Vickers take pride in the ever-increasing 
number of these giant bombers that they have built and are building: 


Other vital Vickers contributions to victory include fighting Frigates, great Cargo 
Vessels, Marine Engines and Boilers and Vickers-Keeler Boilers for industrial plants— - 


convincing evidence of the capacity and diversity of Vickers’ facilities. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


To executives planning for a quick retum 
to peace-time operation, the engineering, 
designing and production facilities of 
Canadian Vickers can be of practical 
assistance, 


= ¥ 


‘ 


SHOWING a number of PBY's on the # 
assembly line at the huge Vickers 
Aircraft Plant... one of the finest 
equipped plants on the continent. 


Fk. OYa.e Ss 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


CARTIER VILCE QUE 


VvicK ERS CAN 8B 
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Radio Makers Step Up Tempo 


- Big Job Done Already in Design As Well As Production 


Volume of radio communication 
equipment produced in Canada 
in 1943 was greater than in any 
previous year in the history of the 
industry. As many of the in- 
creased plant facilities only reach- | 
ed completion during the year, | 
the industry did not have the! 
benefit of a full year’s produation | 
out of the expanded facilities. | 
Consequently, providing there are 
no cancellations, the production | 
of war equipment in 1944 should 
reach even higher figures. 

Few contracts of any conse- | 
quence were placed with the in- | 
dustry in the early part of the | 
war. It was not until well along’ 
in 1941 that the full productive | 
capacity was called upon for com- | 
munication equipment. As a re-| 
sult, the industry has not yet ex-| 
Pperienced any lessening in de- 
mand. 

Another factor contributing to 
continuing demand for this type 
of equipment is that develop- 
ments in the radio art are prob- 
ably taking place faster, and are 
more startling, than in any other 
type of product. There is a con- 
stant demand for new and better 
equipment to replace what was, 
only a few months before, the 
most modern then available. 

The contribution made by the 
Canadian radio communication 
industry to the equipment of the 
United Nations has not been in 
the field of production only, In 
the field of design and engineer- 
ing, the Canadian industry has | 
made notable contributions. Vari- 
ous types of equipment which 
have been conceived, designed 
and produced by Canadian com- 
panies are in use throughout all 
the theatres of war and are being 
used by all of the United Nations. 


Depends on Communications 


Successful smashing of the roof 
ef Hitler's vaunted “Festung 
Europa”—the destruction of Ham- 
burg and the Ruhr; the harrying 
of Berlin, Nuremberg, Kiel; the 
day and night pounding of Ger- 
many’s war plants, oil storage 
facilities, supply dumps and com- 
munications, owes much to the 
radio communication equipment | 
made in Canadian factories. 

Successes of the Mediterranean 
fronts, in Russia and the far-off 
battles in the sky over the South 
Pacific have depended upon Cana- 
dian-built radio transmitting and 
receiving equipment without 
which the co-ordinated air opera- 
tions would be impossible. 

The brilliant and successful 


: 1 


Because planes must often fly through temperatures ranging down to 50 or 75 
degrees below ‘zero, radio equipment must be tested in special refrigerators. The 
picture shows such a test at the plant of Northern Electric Co., the instrument coming 
out of a chamber where the mercury can be forced down to 90 degrees below zero. 


welding of land, sea and air oper- 
ations that culminated in the com- 
plete subjugation of Sicily and the 
heartening progress up the Italian 
“boot” and other triumphs, hinged 
largely on radio. 

Much of the equipment for the 
tanks, armored vehicles, field 
communications and other port- 


the fore have been R.C.A. Victor, 
Northern Electric, Canadian Mar- 
coni, Philco, Dominion Electro- 
home, Stromberg - Carlson, 
Rogers-Majestic, Addison Indus- 
tries, Sparton, Stewart Warner 
and other manufacturers, whose 
names are household words 
throughout the length and 


Not only in the field of production but in that of 
design and engineering have notable contributions been 
made by the Canadian radio communication industry to 
the materiel of the United Nations, Various types of 
equipment which have been conceived, designed and 
produced by Canadian companies are in use throughout 
all the theatres of war and are being used by all of the 


United Nations. 


able sets come from Canadian 
factories. > 
Are Doing Big Job 
Demands made upon the indus- 
try have been many and varied. In 
meeting them the manufacturers 
have called upon all their skill, 
technical knowledge and plant 
facilities. With some the contri- 
bution has been bigger than with 
others, but all have shared in this 
vitally important work to the 
limit of their resources. Well to 


breadth of the country. 


If any one job which the radio 
communications industry has done 
in this war could be picked out 
for special mention, perhaps the 
quartz crystal stands in a class 
by itself. 

Prior to the war, all radio crys- 
tal oscillator units used in Canada 
were purchased from the United 
States suppliers. Even before 
Pearl Harbor, radio-equipped 
planes, tanks and ships were be- 


fresh fields to conquer... 


% " 


Basrot, builders of the battle- 
tried Beaufighter and other military air- 
craft, are planning for the day when 
mightier Bristol transports will carry for- 
ward the work of those earlier “Bristols”’, 
which pioneered so many of the world’s 


commercial air routes. 


Represented in Canada by 


BRITISH AEROPLANE ENGINES, LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


ing turned out by the thousands 
each month south of the border, 
and Uncle Sam could not keep up 
with domestic demands, much less 
export to Canada, 


Stepping into the breach, Cana- 
dian Marconi opened the Domin- 
ion’s first production centre for 
the processing of crystal quartz 
from far-off Brazil into oscillator 
units. Small as it is, the quartz 
crystal might be said to be the 
brain of radio communication, for 
it keeps the transmitter and re- 
ceiver correctly tuned in spite of 
all outside influences, thus en- 
abling contact at all times without 
attention, . 


Design General Set 


Before the war, the industry 
was working with the RCAF on 
the design of a radio communica- 
tion system which would serve for 
use in several types of aircraft. 
The result was the GP (Gen- 
eral Purpose) set, consisting of 
transmitter and receiver, direc- 
tion finder, inter-communicating 
system and local and remote con- 
trols. These sets must and do 
operate under exacting conditions 
of vibration, humidity, tempera- 
ture and altitude or air pressure. 

Designed primarily for training 
planes, this set was found to be 
equally useful in other types of 
aircraft and for use on ground 
stations as well. 


Another development was the 
interphone amplifier now used ex- 
clusively in Canadian-built Har- 
vard trainers, for inter-commiuni- 
cation between pilot and crew or 
instructor and student. 


Build Special “Mikes” 


‘An interesting item of produc- 
tion by Canadian plants is the 
tiny microphone in use by pilots. 
This was originally developed as 
the receiver of the audiphone, a 
device to aid the hard of hearing, 
but its characteristics rendered it 
unusually adaptable in reverse as 
a super-sensitive microphone, or 
transmitter. 

Then, of course, there is another 
type of microphone specially de- 
signed for use on oxygen masks. 

The beacon transmission equip- 
ment, a highly developed form of 
radio transmission for guiding 
pilots was in use prior to the war, 
and has found a wider use today 
under war conditions. 


Special airport transmitters and 
receivers also were designed and 
in use at airports across Canada 
before the war for the reception 
of CW: (continuous wave) or 
MCW (modulated continuous 
wave) connecting airport to air- 
port and plane to airport. 


Then there is the radio com- 
pass which is now entirely manu- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Air Fleets 
Cost Money 


Operational Air Squad- 
rons Estimated to Cost 
$383 Millions One Year 


Canada has shouldered cost of 
maintaining her squadrons over- 
seas, and it has taken a lot of 
money. Last budget estimate for 
operations, aside from the Home 
War Establishment, was for $383 
millions. And that only covers one 
year’s activity in a war that con- 
tinues to accelerate in tempo and 
scope. 

The Home War Establishment 
itself, according to budget, re- 
quires $300 millions. This expendi- 
ture enables Canada to produce 
trained men, machines and materi- 
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TODAY’S VEHICLES OF VICTORY 
ARE THE TRANSPORTS OF TOMORROW 


helping United Nations ‘flyers win mastery of the air. 
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Bendix aviation equipment has played a mighty part in 


Tomorrow, these vital contributions toward safe and 


sure air transportation will help reconstruct a new and better 
peacetime world. 


Bendix-Eclipse-of Canada is proud of its contributions 


toward Victory and eager to shoulder an important respon- 
sibility in the great developments ahead for air travel and 
transport. 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE of CANADA, Ltd. 


WINDSOR, 


Division of 


More Canucks in RAF 
Than in Overseas RCAF 


About ten.Canadians are sca® 
tered through the RAF for every 
one there is in each of the 36 


RCAF squadrons now in Britain. 
Thus, it is hard to gauge the ex- 
tent of credit that should go to} 
the Canadian boys, says Hon. C. 
G. Power, Minister of National 
Defense for Air. 


ONTARIO ’ 


Advise Hair Lacquer 


For Women in Plants 
The Venida League, a non-| 
profit group dedicated to the edu- | 


despite wartime restrictions, sug- 
gests hair lacquer for defense 


| workers to keep their hair neat 


and out of the way of machines 


cation of women in beauty| and gadgets. 


T’S all that, our North Country. A post- 


war opportunity, 


too. 


Noorduyn knows what the Northland 
offers—what it demands, A vast frontier of 
undeveloped resources, of hidden treasure— 
beckoning to the enterprising—ready to re 
ward those who follow the northern air trails 
blazed by intrepid bush fliers and by the far- 
sighted Canadians who financed them. 


Noorduyn’s 


“Norseman” planes have 


loomed large in the picture of the North- 
land’s development. Designed for bush fly- 


ing, for small and 


for short take-off, 


rough landing surfaces, 
for heavy loads, for 


wheels, skis or floats—on every test de- 
manded by the North the Norseman has 


come through. 


Today all of Noorduyn’s design and pro- 
duction is engaged in serving Canada’s war 
in the air. But, tomorrow, when the war 
planes are finally grounded Noorduyn’s 
Norseman—newer, finer—will again be fly- 
ing the North, developing and serving Can- 


ada and the world. 


MONTREAL 
| MAKERS OF THE "NORSEMAN", ONLY, CANADIAN- DESIGNED PLANE IN PRODUCTION 


“ 
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Are We Killing Our Schools? 


$536.55 A Year for Jailbirds — $537.4 Ye 


In the accompanying article only one phase—the financial— 
of the Dominion’s educational needs as set forth in the report of 
the Survey Committee of the Canada and Newfoundland Educa- 
tional Association, has been discussed, Other findings of the report: 

Health teaching has been too largely linked with physical educa- 
tion and the training of pupils toward highly specialized skills, 

In order to improve supervision of schools, many additional super- 
visors and helping teachers are needed. 

Canada has 20,610 school administrative units and more than three 
times that many school trustees. Of the above units, 14,692 employ 
only one teacher each and 1,430 others employ but two teachers each, 

In one province, 101 of these administrative units are so small they 
have less than $5,000 of property assessment to tax for the upkeep of 


the schools, 


Improved salary scales would attract to the teaching profession 
more people with the qualities needed, inducé them to stay longer in the 
profession, reduce the number of teachers in training, thus reducing 


that item of expense. 


Objectives of school activities in a democracy should be: establish- 
ment of the principles of morality, of physical wellbeing, of a good 
attitude toward work, and the training of children to develop their 
abilities fully so they may accept their full responsibilities. 


School curricula should not be uniform. 

Time is ripe for the wide introduction of crafts and skills. 

If the democratic way of life is to persist as the best the world 
has developed and can produce, great responsibility rests on the 
leaders of democracy suitably to prepare for training of the children 


in the homes and in the schools, 


Most Canadians suspect that the 
schools of the Dominion are starved 
financially. 

In one respect, namely teachers’ 
salaries, is this statement borne out. 
The Financial Post is informed that 
17,492. teachers in Canada receive a 
salary of less than $537 per annum. 
According to the last report of the 
Provincial Secretary of the Province 
of Ontario the average cost of keep- 
ing a person in jail for one day is 
$1.47. On this basis for one year 
the cost would be $536.55. The com- 
parison between money spent on 
maintaining our teachers and main- 
taining prison population is clear. 

Low Assessments 

Because the greatest number of 
children are often found where 
property assessments are lowest, 
these sections demand greater 
school facilities. Yet because the 
assessment upon which school rates 
may be levied is only the assess- 
ment of low-cost homes, with little 
or no factory business or other as- 
sessment to assist, result is a very 
high school rate in one area touch- 
ing upon another with a relatively 
low school rate, ~ 

Too great variation in school costs 
and opportunities occur in remote 
rural school sections due to a small 
number of children living in a wide 
area or to extremely low assess- 
ment. Frequently such conditions 
lead to no secondary -facilities at 
all. Creation of larger units of ad- 


ministration and amalgamation of 
former rural school sections would 
do much, the committee believes, to- 
ward equalization of rural costs and 
providing minimum secondary 
school advantages, 

Similarly illuminating facts are 
set forth in a report of the Survey 
Committee of the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association 
which was formed to investigate and 
appraise the educational needs of the 
country, and make recommenda- 
tions. 

This group of educationists is 
headed by W. P. Percival, Director 
of Protestant Education for the 
Province of Quebec, and includes 
representatives of such Dominion- 
wide educational organizations as: 

Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

Canadian National Federation of 
Home and School. 

Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 

National Conference of Canadian 
Universities. 


Double Expenditures 

In the belief of this group, present 
annual expenditures ($146.8 millions 
were spent by all the provinces dur- 
ing the 1941-42 session) are just 
about one half of what they should 
be. An additional annual sum of $144 
millions is required to achieve a 
moderate practical advance in edu- 
cation, “an advance well within the 
nation’s reach as soon as the neces- 
sity of war expenditure is passed.” 


Following is a break-down 
additional expenditures requi 
WHERE TO EXPEND EXTRA MONEY 


the 


I. Health: 
Health survey .. ° 
a grants for health 


SZ vce e 
Medical, dental, nursing . e 
Nutrition services ,.. 


Tl. Administration: 
For better supervision ... 
An equalization fund: 

(i) a — a sendaré 


(i) To. eda oo 
np 


‘inaeaiees old buildings . 
Transportation ......... 
Longer school periods, 
plus part-time classes .. 


51, 
Ill. Educational Personnel: 
Selection and training of 
teachers, and to augment 
teachers’ salaries ...... 
IV. Curricula: 
Enriching school program 
Extra-curricular activities 
Educational guidance .... 
5,000 classes for special 


Schol. to gifted ‘children 

Secondary or junior col- 
lege work 

Better library 

Technical a trado-treln- 
ing schools 

Education by radio, visuai 


1,000 
6,000 
150 


32,650 
V. Adult Eduestion: 
Library extension ....... 1,000 
Provision for a more vig- 
OFOUS PFOZTaM ..sseceee 150 


1,150 
Total ccccccccccvccccccess $144,000 
Grand total eeeeeeesoeeeos $203,260 


School Costs Vary 


The committee reports further: 

The amount of money spent per 
child per year varies widely among 
the provinces, with consequent vari- 
ation in educational opportunities. 
For instance, in 1936 expenditure 
per child was as low as $35.37 in 
one province while in another it 
was $80.24. The average for all the 
provinces was $57.18 per child per 
year. 

In 1936 for 38% of the children 
between $35 and $40 only per child 
was spent annually. 

For 16% it was $50 to $55, with 
the remaining 46% having $70, and 
$80 expended upon their educational 
betterment. 

In other words, the pupil who 
could spend 12 years in the element- 
ary and secondary schools of the 
least favored province would have 
$420 spent on his education while 
his fellow Canadian pupil in the 
better-off section would have $960 
spent on his behalf. 

The cummittee reports that as far 
as figures available for the year 
1940-41 the same inequality exists. 

Inequalities of the school burden, 
the survey reveals, are greater 


or Schoolteachers 


when measured in relation to local 
school rates. The tax rate for main- 
tenance of local schools varies from 
as low as a fraction of a mill to as 
high as 200 mills. 

Sometimes, school rates are made 
higher or lower because of the ratios 
of the number of school children to 
the total population of the com- 
munity, it is shown. Newer settle- 
ments frequently have more chil- 
dren than do the older sections of 
the provinces, and are therefore at 
a disadvantage when it attempts to 
offer educational opportunities com- 
parable to those in the older areas. 


Capital Costs a Burden 


Moreover the schools are greatly 
handicapped becausé of necessity of 
paying annual expenditures to meet 
payments on school bonds, school 
debentures or for interest payments 
on capital account. These payments 
necessarily curtail the amount of 
funds then available for school ex- 
penditure proper. Indeed, in some 
local school areas, it is pointed out, 
the annual capital charges equal the 
maintenance costs for the year. 

Chief recommendations of the 
survey committee therefore are: 

1. For the welfare of the schools 
a greater proportion of the annual 
school revenues be made available 
for the three major school needs: 

a. Teachers’ salaries. 

b. Instructional equipment and 
pupils’ supplies. 

ec. Ordinary maintenance of the 
school plant. 

2. That school moneys be secured 
from all sources where the present- 
day wealth of the people is found 
arid not only from levies on real 
property. 

3. Fees, wherever levied, be abol- 
ished from the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

4, The practice of apportioning 
legislative grants according to need 
to be continued and extended. 

4. That in addition to the present 
yearly school expenditures of $146.8 
millions throughout the Dominion, 
an additional capital sum of $59.3 
millions, a total of $203.3 millions, 
be secured to make the moderate 
‘advances outlined in the report. 


Quebec Clay, Cement 
Output Drops Sharply 


Cement and clay products in Que- 
bec for the first three quarters of 
1943 decreased from the 1942 figure, 
while lime production increased 
substantially. Comparative figures 
follow: 


a Months 

1942 
Clay products ....... $1, 1158 919 $1,431,100 
Lime, tons’ 666 262; 228 
Cement, bbls. .....0+. 3 3s, 795 3,521,297 


POWER TO BRING PEACE ON EARTH 


The year just closed has seen an intensification of the air power 


> 
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role in building a more plocsatit world. 


\ 


of the United Nations. That power is helping materially to bring 
peace on earth — and bring it soon. We, of Pratt & Whitney, are 


proud of the part we are playing in supplying and maintaining 
engines and propellers for that aerial armada. At the same time 
we look forward to the future when we can play a more satisfying 


% 
MAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 
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C. P. Air Lines Dotting North |Radio Manufacturers 
With New Mine Area Airfields 


What aviation plans to do for 
Canadian mining was told by C. H. 
Dickins, vice-president and genefal 
manager, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lin2s, at a luncheon in Toronto 
early this week. 


Mr. Dickins revealed that new 
C.P.A, landing fields through Can- 
ada’s mining areas are scheduled 
for completion by next September 
and that more ’planes are being 
purchased for northern Canada 
mining air lines. 


To mining men attending the 
luncheon, the announcement that 
air fields are being constructed at 
various strategic points’ across Can- 
ada comes as good news. Mr. Dick- 
ins mentioned an air freight cost of 
4% cents a pound against $1 a pound 
reported by J. E. Hammell in the 
early days of air freighting into Red 
Lake, 

Of improved northern air serv- 
ice Mr. Dickins declared: 


“We are buying the best 'planes 
available for postwar business, and 
if the rates cannot be lowered in 
the near future, at least improved 
service in a major way we do aim 
at. When we get these landing strips 
we will be able to give regular 
services. For instance, we might 
have a daily round-trip from Win- 
nipeg to Red Lake and other points. 
We realize keenly that the airplane 
must be a key factor in the develop- 
ment of Canadian mining. We aim 
not to be behindhand in any par- 
ticular in serving what we believe 

greatest expansion in 
history of Canada’s mineral resour- 
ces of all kinds.” 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Mr. 
Dickins revealed, is fully convinced 
that in the postwar period the min- 
ing industry is going to be Canada’s 
major industry and is prepared to 
do everything in its power to give 
developers and producers steady 
and reliable service better than any- 
thing before. 


Education of Public . 


Ensures Insurance 


Vice-president American T. & T. Sees Under- 
standing of Life Insurance Services Means of 
Enabling Business to do Better Job 


Public realization of the services 
life insurance provides and a con- 
viction that these services were well 
handled would make the job of the 
whole insurance business easier, 
said Arthur W. Page, vice-president 
of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. before a meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents recently in New York. 

Mr. Page claimed that: 


“There isn’t any reason why the 
public shouldn’t know these things 
if the business will take the trouble 
to tell them. But I doubt if the 
telling can be done effectively ex- 
cept by making the maximum use 
of everyone in the business. That 
means creating in them a faith, a 
confidence and pride in their pro- 
fession, constantly renewing it’ and 
providing them with ideas, imagin- 
ation and help in their task of 
transmitting their knowledge to 
the public.” 


Mr. Page was speaking primarily 
of the United States but his remarks 
apply in principle to Canada as well. 
He stated insurance has one means 
of informing the public in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people whom 
it employs directly and some hun- 
dreds of thousands more in its 
agents. These represent a fair sec- 
tion of the public to begin with. 
They are scattered throughout the 
country, in every walk of life, and 


accordingly insurance people must 
know everybody in the country. 
Moreover, he declared, if everyone 
in the insurance business knows 
what, his business is about and 
really believes in it, and knows how 
to tell the public, it would seem 
the latter could hardly escape being 
informed on the subject. 


Part of Management 


People in the insurance business 
can only be shaped into effective 
walking-talking .expositors by con- 
stant teaching and preaching. These 
are the dynamic aspects of manage- 
ment, Mr. Page declared. If those 
concerned in the business work’ 
100%, everyone in the country will 
hear a convincing story about in- 
surance. If they work 50%, enough 
people will hear about it to provide 
all the reasonable political insur- 
ance that life insurance needs. 


Moirs Declares $6 
On Preferred Arrears 


Moirs Ltd., Halifax, manufac- 
turers of confectionery, biscuits, 
bread, has declared a dividend of 
$6 a share on the 6% preferred 
stock on account of arrears, pay- 
able Jan. 15 to shareholders of re- 
cord Jan. 3.' This is the first pay- 
ment to be made on these shares 
since Jan. 1, 1935. Taking the pres- 
ent payment into account, arrears 
at the end of 1943 will amount to 
$48 a share. 


d a 
ones: 


Step Up Production 


(Continued from page 23) 
factured in Canada and used in 
the Mosquito and Lancaster 
bombers. Previously they were 
imported. 

In radio, too, there is the set | 
which is used by the Allied Na-| 
tions in tanks and trucks of vari- 
ous types. 

The field telephone systems in 
use by various branches of the 
Army also come from Canadian 
factories. 


As for wires and cables, some 
hundreds of types and designs for 
specialized use by Army, Navy 
and Air Force, form a large part 
of wire and cable production of 
Northern Electric and other pro- 
ducers engaged in this branch of 
work. 

Unusual and extremely effi- 
cient, too, is the “super switch- 
board” or multiple remote control 
and tone-keeping equipment 
which it is possible to control up 
to 20 transmitters. Developed for 
the Royal Canadian Navy, this set 
is used at shore stations and pro- 
vides unification of big communi- 
cation establishments. 


There are numerous other radio 
developments born in the modern 
engineering laboratories. But the 
most spectacular of all, to date, 
is the 100 kw. low frequency tele- 
graph transmitter designed for 
the Canadian Navy for long-dis- 
tance, point-to-point transmission. 
This is an RCA Victor of Canada 
development; it is sensational in 
operation and has been adopted 
by the British Admiralty. Its post- 
war possibilities are unlimited. 
Its details are, for the present at 
least, strictly secret. 


Equipment designed, developed 
and manufactured by the Cana- 
dian radio communications indus- 
try, has found wide employment. 
It is used by the Ferry Command, 
the Canadian Department of! 
Transport, Trans - Canada Air} 
Lines, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
the Royal C:nadian Navy, the} 
British Admiralty, Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force, Royal New Zea- 
land Air Force, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the United States, and 
other Allied forces, 


Much of the work done by the} 


industry is still on the secret list, 
some of it only partially so. At 
this time, it is permissible to say 
that many of the developments 
arising out of the war will find 


Lieut. G. S. McIatosh, 


wide and highly important appll- 
cation itt the postwar. 

There has been widespread ane 
ticipation that immediately the 
war is over fundamentally new 
products will be available to the 
public. This, definitely, does not 
pertain to radio. Manufacturers 
say it is likely that receivers 
available to the public in the 
early months following the lift 
ing of restrictions on the produce 
tion of radio for domestic uses, 
will be similar to those sets on the 
market at the time the industry 
stopped producing civilian radios, 
There will be some improvements, 
but these will not be of a funda- 
mental or spectacular character. 
It will take many months, possi- 
bly years, they agree, before all 
the advances made by the radio 
art during the war will be adapt- 
ed and produced for the general 
public. 


CPAL’s Maritime 
Plans Blocked 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Canadian Pacifie 
Air Lines’ application for a license 
to operate an air transport route 
between Saint John, N.B. and 
Halifax, has been turned down by 
the Federal Department of Trans- 
port. 

A spokesman for the Depart- 
ment is quoted as saying that this 
action is in line with Government 
policy laid down some time ago. 
The same authority is also quoted 
as saying the Government is ree 
ceiving numerous applications for 
air franchises but “these routes 
have been and will be held open 
until our gallant airmen return 
from overseas.” 

The connection between the ree 
turn of RCAF members and the 
granting of licenses is not exe 
plained. 


Harding’s Earnings 


| Cover its Div slams 


In a letter to Harding Carpet Ltd 
shareholders, accompanying curren 
dividend cheques, president J. 
Dickson states preliminary figure 


|for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31 


1943, show dividend earned by 
| Substantial margin. During the yea 
the company paid two semi-annua 
dividends of 10 cents each. 

It has not been possible for th 
company to forward the annual re 
port or hold the annual meeting a 
early as in preceding years. The re 
port ts expected to be forwarded td 
shareholders by the first of Feb 
ruary. 


US. shies congratulates Chief 


Test Pilot, Hon. Group Capt, J. H. Lymburner, oa 
test of first Fairchild-buile Hell-Diver. Spectator ia 
white naval uniform is Capt. J, E, W. Oland, D.S.C, 
R.C.N., N.O.LC, at Montreal, 


Rear Admiral D. C. Ramsay, U.S.N., Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, in a wire addressed 
to the men and women of Fairchild Aircraft Limited, stated that the Hell-Diver played a major 
role in the recent devastating raid in Rabaul. Admiral Ramsay’s wire is quoted:— 


“Navy Hell-Diver in first smash at the Japs played 
a major role in the recent devastating raid on 
Rabaul. In this action, a squadron of the new Hell- 
Divers sank a light cruiser and a destroyer, probably 
sank a heavy cruiser, severely damaged another 


light cruiser and 


probably damaged a second 


destroyer. What the Hell-Diver accomplished in this 


single engagement 


is but a foretaste of what the 


FAIRCHILD 


LONGUEUIL 


Japs may expect when our flyers have enough of 


these powerful new planes.” 
i. Me 


* 


The U.S. Navy Hell-Diver, designed by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, and built in 
Canada by Fairchild Aircraft Limited, is the 
ultimate in dive-bomber construction. 


AIRCRAFT 


(Montreal) QUE 


LIMITED 
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One of the biggest jobs of Canada's aircraft industry has been to turn out Anson 
bombers. Extensively redesigned, the Anson is one of the major instruments of 
preparing the air attack against Germany. 


Eire: A Sick | Economy 


Country Is Suffering Penalties of Neutrality 


Although Eire (Ireland) has suc- 
Ceeded in keeping out of the war, 
she has not been able to escape its 
economic consequences. 

An acute shortage of consumer 
supplies, induced by the fact that 


Eire’s normal imports come from | 


England and the U. S. A.—both war- 
ring countries whose exports to 
Eire have been drastically cut—has 
forced the Government to grapple 
with the problem of price control 
and distribution of scarce commodi- 
ties. Its reluctance to carry out this 
legislation until conditions had be- 
come acute, however, together with 
ineffective execution has caused 
widespread dissatisfaction in. the 
country. 

At the recent elections, labor, 
farmer and independent groups 
gained at the expense of De Valera’s 
“Fianna Fail” party as well as the 
chief opposition party, the “Fine 
Gael.” 

According The 


to Christian 


Science Monitor the election results 


show that Mr. De Vailera's chief 
weapon, the “partition issue,” is be- 
ing pushed into the background by 
the more practical issues resulting 
from shortage of supplies. 

These facts are reported from a 
recent survey made by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

No Feedstuffs 

An acute shortage of imported 
feedstuffs and fertilizers, for inst- 
ance, particularly affects an agri- 
cultural economy like Ireland’s 
which before the war concentrated 
on dairy farming and meat produc- 
tion. Whereas Eire had been import- 
ing 150,000 tons of wheat offal and 
500,000 tons of corn, in Oct., 1942, 
she was getting none. 

At this point barley production at 
home was increased from 110,22 
tons in 1938-39 to 172,274 tons in 
1942 to offset this. Oats likewise 
were increased. 

Nevertheless the feeds shortage 
induced & decline in the hog popu- 


shortage. Hogs in Eire fell from 
1,049,089 on June 1, 1940 to 518,704 
on the same date in 1942, a decline 
of 506%. Even the 
tillage” system introduced in Oct., 
1939, whereby no less than one 
eighth of the arable land contained 
in any holding had to be tilled, ac- 
complished little. Wheat production 
did increase in 1942 to 511,518 tons 
from 200,000 tons in 1940. But at- 
tempts to find replacements for im- 


‘ported artificial fertilizers were not 


“compulsory | 


| successful either. 
| In the same train a shortage of 
butter resulted from the lack of 
feedstuffs and imported vegetable 
oils. 
Industries Slow Down 
Industrially, Eire has chiefly en- 

gaged in producing consumers’ 
goods. But most of her industries 
ihave to depend on imported fuel, 
|raw materials and machinery. Con- 
| sequently the war caused neutral 
| Eire to suffer a reduction of indus- 
| trial activity and brought about un- 
| employment. 
| Moreover, Eire has on] 
small number of mercha 
some of which have bec 
which to carry supplies. 
ring countries natural] 
| shipping space to spare. 
|has fared is seen in thi 

figures from the Minist« 
| plies, April, 1943: 


| ‘ Eire's imports 

a) 
of Normal 

| Tea 25 

| Gasoline .... 

| Kerosene ... 

Cotton Yarn .. 
| Textiles 


| What Ireland Lacks 


| Moreover, it was reported in 
June, 1942, Great Britain reduced 
|cotton yarn exports to Eire to 12% 
normal amount, piece goods to 20°. 
| Wheat imports dropped from 30,240 
{tons in 1939 to 27,655 tons in 1940, 
}and 5,465 in Jan.-March, 1941. Cor- 
| responding figures for maize were 
| 34,004 tons, 24,094 tons and 1,315; 
other cereals from 9,506 tons to 
6,377 and 1,972. 

Due to increased tillage and 
greater demand for turf to make up 
for lack of- imported fuels, labor 
lack is acute in rural areas. In the 
towns, on the other hand, industrial 
production decreased 20% during 
the war owing to shortage of im- 
ported raw materials, machinery 
and fuel. For the week ending Jan. 

| 2, 1942, the registered unemployed 
| totalled 103,249, and had only de- 
| clined to 86,622 on the same date in 
| 1943. ; 
Large numbers of workers are 
| migrating to Northern Ireland and 
| England where there is a great de- 
mand for labor. In 1941, 31,800 men 
and 3,272 women left the country. 

In the face of these conditions, 
the Government of Ireland was 
gradually forced to introduce a sys- 

tem of price and wage control, 
rationing and subsidies. 


i 


The aircraft industry rightly demands 
precision in all parts of the plane. Tall- 
man castings are meeting these de- 
mands where non-ferrous castings are 
concerned. Tallman experience and 
foundry capacity assures reliability. 


TALLMAN CASTINGS 
In NON-FERROUS METALS 


Aluminum 


and bronze castings made by 


Tallman are regularly used by Canadian 
aircraft manufacturers. Castings made 


to precise 


HAmMILTOMm 


analysis and tests. 


ALLMAN Apqnge 


fe 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


cCANAROR 


| Wages in certain industries were 
controlled and all applications for 
| wage increases were reviewed by 
tribunals. A system of standard 


| 
} 
| 


| rates for each occupation was intro- | 


duced, plus a flat rate cost-of-living 


| bonus which was not granted auto- | 


matically, but only on recommen- 
| dation of the tribunals. 
se 


Convert People as Well as Plants, Says K. B. Elliott 


Because we are at present in a, 


“seller's market’—a period combin- 
ing high purchasing power and 
scarcity of merchandise—ineptitude 
and indifference on the part of 
sales people, even active dis- 
courtesy, has come to be taken al- 
most for granted. It is high time 
management started preparing for 
the day when the shift to the buy- 


er’s market begins to make itself, 


felt. It is time industry took to | 
thinking and acting to bring about | 
the reconversion of personalities, as 
well as the reconversion of plants. 


This is the statement of K. B. 
Ellioti, vice-president in charge of | 
sales, The Studebaker Corp., speak- | 
ing on “Sales Management Tomor- | 
row” in a lecture series arrunged by 
the School of Commerce, McGill 
University, and the Advertising and 
Sales Executives Club of Montreal, 
delivered recently at McGill. 


Four phases were seen by the 
speaker in which the peacetime 
sales management job may be ex-| 
pected to show marked develop- | 
ment from previous standards or 
experience: 
the 


1. General widening of 


scope of the field. 


2. A broad advance in selecting, ' 
training, supervising and compen- 
sating salesmen. 

3. Improved opportunities for 
salesmen because of better sales 
management and progress in selec- 
tion, training and compensation; 
more constructive attitude toward 
selection and training on part of 
both sales management and sales 
personnel, 


4. Less flamboyancy and more! 


realism in the character of the 
literature of sales management. | 


In training salesmen, Mr. Elliott! 
said, there must be a definite pur- ' 
pose. 

What, then, is the target? The! 
main purpose of training salesmen, 
he remarked, is to improve the kind 


| of work they do, and increase the. 


; amount. 


| veloping after a man is hired. | 


This method*® has served &’s a 
important factor in raising the pro-j practical guide to reducing turn- 
duction-per-salesman than 


amount of effort in training and de- 


of employment may well be a more | 


' speaker. 
Another ‘selection method de- 


In selecting and training at the Sctibed is the “standardized inter-| 
retail level, it was pointed out,' View.” It is used by the U. S,| 


there is need for methods of the Employment Services and by U. S. 


simplest sort which the employer’ 4tmy boards-of-review. It is on the | 


any | over among salesmen, claimed the 


Now, therefore, is the time to pre¢ | quickly without calling in outside | Plication blank,” or controlled in-| 


|can interpret clearly and apply | same principle as the “weighted ap- | 


It’s time for industry to make ready to meet the prob- 
lems of a buyer’s market, says K. B. Elliott, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Studebaker Corp., speaking on 
“Sales Management Tomorrow” at McGill University. 
Foreseeing a general widening of the scope of the field, 
a broad advance in selecting, training and compensating 
salesmen, improved opportunities for them, and less 
flamboyancy in sales management literature, he outlined 
various methods by which industry may adjust to the 
problems to be faced after the war. Notable among these 
was the importance of choosing the right kind of sales- 
men and then giving adequate training, instead of just 


whoop-and-hooray meetings. 


pare the pattern, for management to 
ask itself: > 

What are the requirements for 
making good as a salesman in your 
company or mine? What are the 
salesmen for our individual com- 
panies supposed to do? How are 
they supposed to do it? What are 
they being trained for? 

Salesman Selection 

As desire to learn about a job is 
most easily stimulated in a new 
man, careful selection at the time 


, help. 


“One of these is the strictly factual 
“weighted application blank” which 
aims at finding the chief common 
denominators among the company’s 
successful and unsuccessful sales- 
men and giving these statistical val- 
ues. This takes such facts as age, 
marital status, former earnings, em- 
ployment changes, etc. out of the 
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Is it liable to force salesmen to 
adopt “high pressure” methods 
that skirt the edges of dishonesty? 


Will the plan encourage cream- 
skimming? 


| * Will it tempt salesmen to promise 
| more than they can deliver? 


Will salesmen have sufficient in- 
centive to sell customer-satisfac- 
tion along with the product 
service? 


r 
or 


Does it recognize the difference 
between established territories and 
those where pioneering is just 
getting started? 


| terpretation of+ objective informa- | 


tion, but is designed to draw the | 


applicant out and see what’s on his 
mind. The interviewer who has a 
clear idea of what he wants to find 
out and uses a well-planned inter- 
view guide can uncover many re- 
vealing facts which would never 
emerge otherwise. 


Compensation Plans 


Another problem Mr. Elliott saw 
| facing postwar sales management is 
| the effect of the compensation plan 

on the attitude and productiveness 


of salesmen. Method of pay needs to , 


emphasize more than quantity and 


quality of the salesman’s work as a} 
gauge of the size of his pay check. | 


| It needs to have qualities to attract 
| the right kind of salesmen and en- 
courage them to exert their best 
efforts. 

Sales management therefore 
needs to review all its compensa- 
tion policies in the light of their 
potential influence on salesmen, 
sales activities and results. 

For instance, it might ask itself, 
said Mr. Elliott: 

What's going to be the effect of 


“impression” category and are made! our compensation plan in the com- 


a specific aid to judgment without, 
however, displacing judgment. 


ing competition for sales man- 


' power? 


Two Factors 


| There are two factors to which 
| Sales management may well give 
| special attention: 


|« 1. Take full advantage of the cur- 
' rent live interest in training. 


2. Plan for visible, tangible re- 
sults, Though exciting, inspirational 
whoop-and-hooray meetings for 
salesmen have accomplished some 
results, they are at best stimulation, 
not nutrition, “They are not train- 
ing,” said Vice-President Elliott. 


Measuring the difference in pro- 
duction-per-salesman is one of the 
surest ways of selling the program 
to salesmen and increasing produc- 
tion and is assuredly a “tangible.” 


Training provides also the control 
for “know-how”; it keeps the sales- 
man's attention concentrated on the 
smooth road, prevents his landing 
in a rut. 

A final tangible result, he said in 
conclusion, is the opportunity in 
training salesmen to create leader- 
ship within the organization. More 
than ever in the postwar world is 
there great need deliberately to 
cultivate leadership qualities for 
the many marketing tasks to be 


' done, 


BRITISH WAR BRIDE 


Speaks Out... 


“I think British parents ‘as a whole do 
not spoil their children, particularly 
daughters, in the way that. Canadian 
girls are spoiled.” 


HY have 16,000 Canadian boys chosen British girls as wives? 
Why are these girls able to “take the cream of Canada’s young 
men out of circulation?” — It’s more than just loneliness and being on 
the spot, one of them argues in Jan. 15 Maclean's. 


“Life means more to'us than dances, movies and good times and 
Canadian boys say they can sit and talk to us seriously, plan the 
future with us,” she writes. 


This British girl pulls no punches. Read her frank criticism of our 
Canadian way of life in one of the most provocative magazine 
articles of the year. 


The Strange Case of Mosley 


by Beverley Baxter 


" MORRISON would have been on 
, safer ground if he had not 
dealt at all with Mosley but had gone 


straight out after Regulation 18B 
which empowered the Government 


to imprison and detain British sub- 


jects without trial,” Baxter argues. 


JANUARY 15 ISSUE 


His London letter tells of the demon- 
strations, the deputations and the 
vigorous conflict of opinion that fol- 
lowed the release from prison of 
Fascist leader, Sir Oswald Mosley. 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: 


Tomorrow’s Car 


What will your next automobile be like? How soon 
after the war will it be ready? — Ray Millholland dis- 
closes what car designers are planning, debunks much 
exaggerated talk about the “wonder car” of the future. 


‘| Was The Wireless Operator 


It was no easy task to draw out his thrilling ex 
/L Coleman Perkins, DFC, 200 hours on 


from youn 


riences 


operational flights. But Gordon Sinclair did it and the 
result is a superb story of what it feels like to be in a 


big bomber in action. 


Canada’s “Mike” Pearson 
A close-up of the young. smiling, hard-driving diplomat 


at Washington who heads the United Nations 


terim 


Commission on Food — by R. T. Elson. 


Reply To Bloc Populaire 

French Canadian Edmond Turcotte vigorously refutes 
leader Maxime Raymond's views expressed in Janu- 
ary lst Maclean's when he answered 33 questions on 


Le Bloc’s policies. 


The Spirit of Enterprise 


How competition gave us an improved motor car, con- 
tinually compels the redistribution of wealth — a pro 
vocative contribution to the issue of Free Enterprise vs. 
State Control of Industry, by Edgar M. Queeny. 


Australia’s New Role 


B. T. Richardson, Canadian news man on a 12,000-mile 
flying tour around the Commonwealth, cables his im- 


pressions of Australia at war. 


New Navy Medical Discoveries 


New-found treatment for immersion foot, hearing testing 
devices, sight tests, emergency food rations — as de 
veloped in RCN laboratories, described by E. B. Reid. 


Pass 0’ Killiecrankie 


A rollicking comedy of errors 


in which the Air Force 


gets Jost and the Army has the last laugh, by Thomas 
H. Raddall; also, a fast moving fiction story by Scott 


Corbett and Alan Lipscott. 


ON SALE TODAY 


burn paper this year! 
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More Labor For Gold Mines 


Oil Production 


Turner Test Gets Oil 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and 


Mining Investments. We 
Paying Gold Mines and in 
under present active and 


specialize in the Dividend 
new gold mining properties 
encouraging development. 


|| A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Established 1886 
Osler Bidg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 


From Our Own Correspondent 
CALGARY.—Northend Petroleum; well was carried to total depth of 
No, 1, deep test of the east side| 7,958 ft., with oil and gas showings| 
|limestone in Turner Valley this} in the Madison and Devonian limes. | 


Aim to Keep All Remaining Golds in Production 


By GORDON M. GRANT 


Canadian gold mines arpear on | 
the verge of getting some worth- | 
while assistance on the manpower | 
front with indications not lacking | 
that gold mines may have a much} 
easier time of it from now on as} 
far as securing men is concerned. 


Announcement of Arthur Mc- 
Namara, Director of National Selec- | 
tive Service, that men will be as- 
signed to gold mining where addi- 
tional labor is essential to keep the | 
mine in operation, appears a con- | 
cession of first importance to the | 
gold mines, No longer, it seems, will 
the list of Canada’s producers) 
shrink month by month due to 
gradual shrinkage in available | 

_ labor. | 

With tabor forces at most gold 
mines already cut to the bone, there | 
will probably be few gold mines | 
which won't be able to present a. 
good case for further assistance. | 

Even limited immediate assistance | 


is an encouraging factor for the| Cariboo Gold Quartz mines had | plenty of manpower was still avail- 


golds. 
Broader Outlook Encourages | 


According to reports from Ottawa, 
predictions are being made of an 
early reversal of, the entire man- 
power situation, a development | 
which would be still more encour- 
aging to the golds. D. W. Foster, 
associate director of National Selec- 
tive Service, at a recent meeting in 
Ottawa, declared that there will be 
“lots of lay-offs between now and 
June.” While he stated that Na- 
tional Selective Service will be 
called on to solve a “lot more” man- 
power problems, there is a big dif- | 
ference now as far as the golds are | 
concerned. . Gold mining has been 
included in the category of “man- | 
power problems.” 

For several months, authorities at 
Ottawa have had Major J. M. 
Eakins, northern Canada mining | 
authority at work, surveying the 
gold mining manpower situation. 
Fairly well cognizant of the situa- 
tion at various mines in eastern 
Canada, Major Eakins has recently | 
completed a survey of the gold min- | 
ing industry in British Columbia, | 
generally conceded the hardest-hit 
sector of the Canadian industry. 


B.C. Mines Get Men 


No statement has been released 
on Mr. Eakin’s findings but reports 
lend belief that British Columbia 
and certain eastern mines will get 
further men. It is believed that 
mines such as Cochenour will be 
allowed to carry out shaft sinking | 
where any further delay in shaft | 
sinking might prevent the regular 
development of ore. 

Other mines will be allowed to, 
extend their development in order 
to keep ore ahead of the mill. 

There are some signs that the} 
government has already moved to 
assist individual gold mines as a 
result of Major Eakin’s survey. 


j 





ONTARIO 
Ontario Mining 


Commission 


Notice of 
PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The Ontario Mining Commission 
will sit January 24th and 25th, 1944, 
at 10:00 a.m. in Room 1433, Depart- 
ment of Mines, East Block, Pariia- 
ment Buildings, Toronto, for the 
purpose of hearing presentations on 
the following subjects: 


Monday, January Ath 


(a) Regulations Governing the 
Financing of Mining Develop- 
ments. 


The Necessity for and the Meth- 
ods of Stimujating Prospecting 
in Ontario. 


Tuesday, January 25th 


Miscellaneous subjects, coming 
within the scope of the enquirv 
by the Commission as previously 
announced by advertisement in 
the press. ; 
Th®se wishing to appear on the 
above dates are asked to notify the 
Secretary for the Commission, Room 
13902, East Bleck, Parliament Bulld- 
ings, Terente, at as early a date as 
possible and in any event not later 
than January 20th, 1944. 


Date and place of hearings to be 
held in Northern Ontario municipali- 
ties will be announced later. 


By Order of 

The Ontario Mining Commission. 

Nerman C. Urquhart, Chairman. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, j 
January 13th, 1944. 
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| Island Mountain recently placed a, on the “teeter-totter,” from a labor , 


crew on development and it is | standpoint, would seem likely to 
planned to place another crew on | secure men for its operations. 

similar work shortly. Cariboo Gold; There is not a single gold mine 
Quartz management recently an- | in Canada, it appears, which is not 
nounced that there were hopes of | short of men, but not all will likely 
securing further men for operations, | receive immediate consideration. 


As there are still many high | week was the centre of interest for 
priority jobs awaiting people sub-/ the Alberta oil industry. It moved 
ject to “lay-offs,” no great influx | into the spotlight last week when 
of men into gold mining appears | it penetrated the upper porous sec- 
likely for some months at least.! tion of the lime, halted drilling at 
Success attending the opening of a | 9 186 ft., and'made a very successful 
second front will probably deter- | qrill-stem test of the first porous 
mine if the total war effort can be | horizon. The test, made on Jan. 4, 


reduced and a much larger supply | provided evidence of a heavy oil 


Knottiest problem of the gold mines—the manpower 


question—is now receiving 


further men are to be made available for the mines which 


need them most. 
British Columbia golds 


Madsen, Cochenour and Chesterville are expected to 
benefit, according to preliminary reports. 
instances, permits are expected to be granted.to allow 


the sinking of new shafts. 


ri 
apparently referring to Major 
Eakin’s recommendations. 
Both the Island| Mountain and 


been previously hard hit by the 


of men made available. 

But there are reasons for think- 
the attention of Ottawa and ing gold mining will be rated 
from now on. 
gold mining appears to have been 
carried ‘to an extreme point with 
the supply of labor dangerously 


and Ontario mines such as 


In certain ostiae. 


Must Prepare Now 

If it desired that these mines be 
in a position to assume a substantial 
number of workers after the war, 
it will be necessary to provide them 
with enough workers now to main- 
tain workings in fairly good shape. 
Just maintaining the mines in pro- 
duction will be no assurance that 
the mines concerned will be able to 


| Mining companies which showed | 
foresight in extending shafts well | 
| beyond current requirements, when | 


| able, may not get consideration as 


I 


| 


volume, backed by strong formation 
pressure and initial gas volume suf- 
ficient to cause the well to flow 


fairly high in point of labor priority | without acid, despite the depth of 
“Concentration” of | nearly 9,200 ft. 


Following the test, drilling was 
resumed, and the bit is expected to 
enter the lower porous zone and 


short at some of even the larger | eomplete drilling in a few days. 


Final depth will probably be more 
than 9,400 ft. 


It is expected the well will be 
developed into a large oil producer 
—one which will have an important 
bearing on the future of develop- 
ment in Turner Valley. Success of 
the well opens up a number of new 
sites in northeast Turner Valley, 
and offers hope that a further 


| 


| each of these metals which are by- 


| can be and is metered and each con- 


| vice he uses. 


| a statement issued by the commit- 
| tee, “that the publicly owned utili- | 

ties in Ontario have adopte os , 7s : a 
practice of furnishing electric light | States as under existing tariffs this 


i to domestic consumers at Jess than 


labor shortage—perhaps hit harder 


| early as others under the present 
than any other nt mines still in | 


step-up as the idea is to keep all 
production. gold mines in operation. 


Madsen & Chesty Gain Some mines in the Little Long Lac 

In eastern Canada, Madsen and | area are already reported to have 

Chesterville have been mentioned | secured some extra men. Further 

along with Cochenour as mines | manpower had become a particu- 

which will likely get more, men. | larly acute problem at Little Long 
Omega Gold Mines, which has been | Lac*Gold Mines. 


Platinum Metals Find 
New Wartime Uses 


During 1943 there was an in- Ruthenium is said to have been 
creased use of platinum metals—in- | one of the most interesting of the 
cluding platinum, palladium and| platinum metals during the past 
ruthenium according to Charles| year. It had previously been over- 
Englehard, President of Baker) shadowed by iridium as a hardener 
Platinum of Canada Ltd. | of other platinum metals but when 

Canada continues to be the domi- | a shortage of iridium developed, the 
nant factor in the world supply of | properties of ruthenium were in- 
| vestigated by the industry and this 
products of nickel-copper produc- metal now fills an important posi- 
tion in the Sudbury district. | tion in the field of precious metal 

Due to war restrictions, no review | hardeners. 
is made of present uses of platinum, Increased knowledge of the plati- 
but palladium is stated to have;num group of metals indicates 
enjoyed a very active demand, prin- | greater usefulness in chemical and 
cipally for jewellery, dental alloys! allied industries in the postwar era 
and electrical contacts. |to provide improved processes and 

With use of platinum in jewellery | new products. It is interesting to 
restricted, palladium has benefitted, | note that expanded production of 
and while the demand for palladium | fibreglas, rayon and_ electronics, 
has been unusual, there has never- | three developments of science, was 
theless been a_ restriction in| made possible by platinum. 
jewellery’s use of the metal due to Mr. Englehard feels that ‘the 
the United States government’s de- | future of palladium is @xtremely 


sire to conserve manpower and_| bright, particularly in jewellery to 
employ precision machinery for war | supplant.white gold, in dentistry to 
production. 


replace gold. and in the chemical 
As a result of this curtailment, it 


industry for catalytic purposes. 
is reported the supply of wedding | Current stocks of this metal assure 
and engagement rings may prove | 


ample supply for all these pur- 
insufficient. poses,” 


Montr’l Group ‘OPA States 


Hit Power Plan Paper Policy 


Lightweight Newsprint | 
Price Left Open; Will | 
Set Ceiling About April 1 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — During .a four- | 
month experimental period new 


Citizens Committee is | 
Against Quebec Taking 
Over Montreal Power | 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Private ownership 
and operation of the electric light | 
and power services of Montreal is | light. weights of newsprint paper 
recommended by the Montreal Citi- | may be priced by the addition of the 
zens Committee, an organization/of | extra production costs to ceilings 
business men and others interested | for standard newsprint paper, the 
in the welfare of the city. Clinton | U. S. Office of Price Administration | 
Henderson, former president of the | rules. 
Montreal Board of Trade, heads the} The differential applies to the 
Committee, with C. E. Gravel, a| period from Dec. 1, 1943, to March 
prominent French-Canadian busi- | 31, 1944. | 
ness man, as vice-president. | Because of the lack of information | 

Although not always the most ef- 





on increased costs of manufacture, | 


ficient, the Committee regards the | the OBA is allowing the temporary | 
socialization of public services as | differential to be determined by i 


ne 
streets, sidewalks, sewers and _/} dividual negotiation between each 
schools, as necessary because of the | seller and buyer. . | 
impossibility of assessing each user| Manufacturers are required to 
of such service with a fair share | send monthly reports to the OPA 
of the cost. This is not the case | on their increased costs, so that by 
with electricity, where the service | April 1 next OPA authorities anti- 
| cipate it will be possible to deter- 
mine the fixed differential for use 
by all manufacturers. 
Don’t Like Politics ' | While Canadian manufacturers 
“There is reason to believe,” says | have been making a lightweight 
| newsprint sheet for export to Brit- 
| ain, no attempt has been made to | 
market this product in the United 


sumer charged the price of the ser- 


d the} 


| product would be subject to duty 
whereas standa 
free. 

Great Northern Paper, one of the 
| larger U. S. mills, recently offered 
voters is highly essential to them.” | SUPPly its customers with light- 

In recommending against opera- | weight newsprint paper at 8 pre- 
tion of the light and power services | Schott = “ a ton above the existing 
in Montreal by the provincial gov- a standard paper. St. 
ernment, the committee says: “That | Croix Paper and Maine Seaboard 
government is necessarily respon- oa ee are making a light- 
sible to a Legislature elected by the '| W°'8 t sheet. 
whole province, and there may be a | 
grave danger that the operations of 
a utility in Montreal paid for by . 
charges on the citizens of Montreal | Granted Publishers 
might become a method by which | Grants for additional newsprint 
those citizens might be taxed for} paper tonnage to American pub- 
provincial purposes, without having:| lishers in the fourth quarter of 1943 
the right to control that form of | up to Dec. 16 totalled 28,867 tons. 
taxation.” This contrasts with $60,286 tons dur- 

Opposition is also expressed by | ing all of the third quarter; 57,962 
the Committee to turn over the| tons in the second quarter and 66,- 
operation of Montreal’s power sys- | 352 tons in the first quarter. 
tem to the Metropolitan Commission ey cere a 
on the grounds that the Commission | , Little Long Lac Gold Mines divi- 

dend of 4 cents a share paid recently 


a true economic charge, for the | 
reason that they are publicly owned | 
and that they are, therefore; in a 


position where the goodwill of the 


W.P.B. Reports Tonnage 





|'Copper Showings 


was designed to help out bankrupt 
municipalities in the Greater Mont- 
real area and its operation of the 
utility system would only add to the 
burden of the citizens of Montreal | 
proper. 


Paper Union Workers 
Seek Wage Adjustment 


Delegates of intergational unions | 
in the paper industry and of 19 com- 
panies and mill owners have sub- 
mitted to the Regional Paper Board 
a memorandum requesting for all 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova | 
Scotia mills’ wages similar to those 
paid in Ontario. 

In Quebec paper mills workers | 
are paid 45 cents an hour, while in 


| shortage, 





Ontario the basic wage is 56 cents 
an hour. 


approximately equalled 1943 net 
profit per share, president D. M. 
Hogarth informs shareholders. Re- 
duction in earnings from 16 cents 
a share in 1942 was due to labor 
increased costs and 
smaller tonnage and grade of ore 
handled. It is expected the labor 
situation will right itself, Mr. 
Hogarth states, but other adverse 
factors appear likely to persist. An 
independent consulting engineer 
retained, John A. Reid, draws at- 
tention to a steady diminution in 
width and grade of ore at depth, 
and estimates known ore resources 
should permit milling to continue 
for about four more years. 
possibilities of developing new ore 
were reported to exist and a broad 
program of exploration is planned 
as soon as conditions permit. 


major extension of the field may) 
be made in this area, 

The Jan. 4 test was made with 
drill-pipe bottomed at 8,920 ft., 80 
ft. above the upper porous zone. The 
tester wa’ opened at 1.30 a.m. and, 
by 9.25 a.m., influx of fluid from the 
formation had filled the pipe and 
had kicked out a column of 270 
ft. of drill-fluid. From 9.25 to 10.15 
a.m. the well flowed steadily under 
its own power into a sump pit, rate 
of flow being estimated at up to 20) 
bbl. hourly, although no _ exact 
check was possible. At 10.15 a.m.! 
the well was closed in, By 11.40 a.m. | 


give work to a much larger num- 
ber of men after the war. However, 
there are indications that the man- | 
power authorities are not unmindful | 
of the postwar job situation. 
Allowing mines to sink shafts fur- 
ther will provide a larger number of 
places where men can be put to 


work after the war. J 


Steep Rock’s 
Lake Drops | iiigiriec'hd a’ 


Surface Down Eight Ft. hour, pressure bled down to 110 Ib., 


, and the well flowed into the sump 
— Pumps Exceed Rated | until 12,35 noon at an estimated rate 
Capacity 


of 10 bbl. per hour. Tubing pressure 
Water level in the main reaches | 


was maintained at 110 Ib. At 12.35 
of Steep Rock Lake has dropped | the well was again closed in, and by 
eight ft. since the start of pumping | 





2 p.m. tubing pressure had risen to} 
operations in December, Steep Rock 250 Ib, | 
Iron Mines reports. . | 

Despatches from the _ property | 
state that dewatering is proceeding | Formation Unusually Thick 
satisfactorily and that the pumps Th th : d 
are exceeding their rated capacity. | , e crew then commenced pump- | 
An area of more than five square | ing the column of fluid back into the 
miles is being dewatered which re- | formation, loaded the hole with | 
presents the biggest pumping job; mud, and prepared for Se 
ever undertaken as part of a mining | of drilling. During both the brief 
operation on this continent. flow periods of the test, the fluid | 
Fourteen electrically driven | appeared to be clean crude oil, with | 
pumps are being used on the job, | no evidence of water. The test was | 


each with a capacity of 23,000 gal- : 
lons per minute. They are operated supervised by Ken Doze, petroleum 


from steel barges, engineer a” Oil Ventures Lita. 

In order that continuous opera-| Conservation Boardy analysis of | 
tion may be carried on regardless | the limestone samples at Northend 
of weather conditions, pumps are/1 disclosed an unusual thickness of 
discharging into a specially exca-| the upper porous section. Samples 
vated collecting basin which is) from 9,000-9,015 ft. showed fair por- 
planked over and can be heated, if | ocity, 9015-20, mostly cement; 9,020- 
a. couaiee samen ae aa 40, dense, with small traces of por-| 
of the mining equipment has been osity; 9,040-60, dense; 9,060-70, gran- | 

ular, with traces of pin-point poros- 


purchased and is already .in the| ° , : 
company’s possession. Other items ity; 9,070-80, traces to fair porosity; 
9,080-9,100, samples missing; 9,100-20, 


are being secured under the com- 
pany’s priorities without difficulty. | traces of porosity; 9,120-25, dense; | 
Production is scheduled to start on | 9,125-40, fair porosity; 9,140-55,' 

traces to fair porosity; 9,155-70, fair | 


August 1 of this year. 
eS eae porosity. The 170-ft. section showed | 
in all about 110 ft. of “traces to fair | 
porosity,” plus additional very slight | 
porosity. 
The Northend No. 1 well is locat- 
ed in L.S.D, 12-9-21-3w5 on the ‘east ! 


logist of the Quebec Department of side lime’ of north Turner Valley, 
Mines, in a preliminary report (No. | and quarter of a mile east of the 
181) on this area. | Northwest-Hudson Bay No. 13 well, 
The area covers about 200 square | 9.435-ft. producer. Lime elevation is 
miles and jies in Saguenay Co., | about the same at both wells, about 
some 55 miles northwest of Havre | 4,961 ft. below sea level. The North- 
St. Pierre, a regular port of call for | west 13 is currently capable of pro- 
the Clarke Steamship Co, on the | ducing 300 to 400 bbls. of water-free 
north shore of the St. Lawrence, | oi] daily from the upper and lower 
400 miles below Quebec City. | zones of the “east side lime,” with 
ome he inte agg» eg |an increased potential looked for 
all of which are said to be of Pre- | flowing full opening up of the 
Cambrian age, are abundantly ex- | ™ain uplift lime. 
posed. The showings of copper 
minerals occur at or near contacts | 
between quartzite and gabbro.| New Saskatchewan Test 
Such contacts are reported numer- : ; 
ous and extensive throughout the! Location for the fifth well on 
area and adjoining regions. | their holdings of around 2.5 million 
Copies of the report, which is ac- | acres in south Saskatchewan was 
companied by geological maps may | announced last week by Norcanols 
be secured in English or French | Oil & Gas Co. and Imperial Oil. The 
from the Deputy Minister, Depart- | new test, Norcanols-Corinne No. 1, 


ment of Mines, Quebec. is to be drilled in the centre of the 


, a fe orto  s 80 acres comprising L.S.D. 15 and 
United Shipyards Lid. _| 16 section 32-13-20w2. The site is 7 
Set Launching Record 


| 


Quebec Reports on 


Showings of copper minerals in 
the Wakeham Lake area, Quebec, 
are noted by Jacques Claveau, geo- 


| 


| miles northwest of the Corinne rail- 
| way point, and is about 20 miles 


rd newsprint is duty-/ United Shipyards Ltd., jointly | south of Regina. 
| operated by Dominion Bridge and | 


| 


Fiemeitaek Ghatenaion. so b-| Norcanols ( in which Imperial Oil 
, bi, a : 

lieved to have set a 1943 shipbuild- | 20lds around 80% interest, with the 
ing record for Canada by launching | *°™#21ng interest held by the Can- 
more than 250,000 tons of cargo|@dian Western Natural Gas, Light 
ships between May and November. | & Power Co. and Osler & Nanton) 

Two years ago this month the} and Imperial Oil each acquired) 
shipyards was an icy swamp on the | holdings exceeding a million acres | 
south bank of the St. Lawrence | in south Saskatchewan early in 1940, | 
River opposite Montreal. The| plus additional acreage since, and/| 
launching season is limited to 7! have been engaged in a joint large: | 
months and during that period last! <caje survey and development pro- | 
year, the company accomplished the gram the past four years { 


task of carrying out 5 double oe | 
Drilling was commenced in 1942, 


launchings and one triple launch- 
ing. with Norcanols-Radville No. 1, This} 


Western Canadian Oil 


is in a period of intensive development. 


STOCKS — ROYALTIES 


Quotations, information, reports, maps will be 
sent on request, without obligation. 


CLIFTON C. CROSS & CO. 


(QUEBEC) LIMITED 
1405 Peel Street, Montreal 


Gentlemen: Please send me information regarding oil developments in 
Western Canada, without obligation on my part. 


Several ; 


| Madison at 5,563 ft., the Devonian 


| Parry is 2,547 ft. above sea-level. | 


| granite looked for at any time; 65¢-| 


Due to mechanical difficulties (ost ed for about 3,350 ft., with potential 
drillpipe), the hole had to be plug- | oil and gas zones in the sands im- 
ged back and re-drilled from 4,912) mediately above the lime, and in the 
~ It oo co Mit eA lime itself. The initial well will be 
dav webanaiaaicant the well ee ee 


was finally abandoned in Jan., 1943. | already been completed at the site, 


The second venture, Norcanols-) cejjar and derrick will go in next, 
Dahinda No. 1, was drilled to 5,208 | week, and spudding is slated by 


ft. into the Madison, and was aban- | Jan. 31. 
doned in July, 1943, with oil shows | 
not commercial. 


their program, 


at the greatest depth yet drilled in| the groups financing the drilling, | 


Saskatchewan, are expected to soon! will share the acreage. The block 
commence working back for tests; has been checkerboarded, but the 
of various potential oil and gas exact division of acreage has not 
horizons penetrated from the J uras- | yet been reported. 

sic lime down, Both wells have en- 

countered encouraging showings. 


e * * 


Down Over 9,000 Ft. 


Norcanols-Parry No. 1 halted 


drilling at 9,042 ft., after doing con- | 


siderable coring past 600 ft. and/| 
was still reaming at last report. The | 
7-in. casing was set at 7,828 ft. The | 
Jurassic was topped at 3,858 ft., the 


he Continental Life 
in its annual report for 
well-balanced progress. While 


at 6,031 ft. Since then, the bit has 5 

penetrated the Silurian and Ordo- | through 7 po sp of = 
vician, and is now believed in the} time, stn, taacle: sutotentiol 
Cambrian, or at the top of the Pre-| 
Cambrian, where drilling is to be| 
completed. The surface elevation at 


force by 9.35%. 


Norcanols-Ogema No. 1, at last| 
report was drilling at 9,234 ft., with 
confirmation of the Pre-Cambrian | 


Consistent Progress 


Business in force 
; December 31, 1943 


D 


in. casing was set at 7,634 ft. The! 
Jurassic at this well was topped at} 
3,286 ft., the Madison at 5,550 ft. and 
the Devonian ‘at 5,945 ft. Surface) 
elevation at this well is 2,420 ft. | 
above sea level. ; 

Alofig with this drilling program, 
the Norcanols-Imperial team are | 
continuing intensive geological and} 
-geophysical investigation, under the | 
direction of Dr. J. C, Sproule. Their | 
large holdings lie south of Regina, | 
and trend in a southeasterly direc- | 
tion, largely south of the Canadian | 
Pacific Soo line, to a point east of | 
Weyburn, The southeast corner of 
the holdings lies just north of the 
International border in twp. 1, 
Range 12w2. 


’ 


Sound Growth 


Total Assets 
December 31, 1943 
$12,803,307.49. 





Company, whose 


Force and Office Staffs. 


J. W. Hobbs 
President 


o# 
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To Test Hutton Area 

Two majors and four independ- 
ent groups have joined forces to 
test a 30,000-acre block in the Hut-. 
ton area, on the south Alberta 
plains, 90 miles due east of Calgary. 
The initial well on the block, to be 
known as Riley-Lloyd No. 1, has | 
been staked in the centre of L.S.D.) 
16 5-23-l14w4. Ground elevation is | 
2,308 ft. Madison limestone is look- 


THE FINANCIAL POST €; | 


orporation 


'COMPLETE INVESTMENT FACTS ON CANADIAN COMPANIES 


READY 
FOR 
DELIVERY 


| using a light rotary rig. Pits have' 


Backers of the well are: A. H./! 
|Mayland (Gas & Oil Products); | 
The, third and fourth wells in} British American Oil Co.* and Do- 
Norcanols-Ogema | minion Oil Co. The 30,000 acres in-' 
No. 1 and Norcanols-Parry No. 1,| volved were taken up by Riley and 
are now at the final drilling stage, | Lloyd of Calgary who, together with ! 


— 


|'Wende Named President 


\Of Lake Shore Mines 


| Albert Wende of Buffalo has been 
‘ appointed president of Lake Shore 
Mines, replacing the late Dr. W. P. 
| St. Charles. 

William Wright, who has been 
vice-president of the company, now 
adds the position of treasurer. 

Walter Foskett of Loganport, Ind. . 
has been added to the board of die 
rectors to represent Lady Oakes. 


Central Patricia Gold Mines re- 
ports production of $232,187 from 
, 20,804 tons of ore milled in the last 
|quarter of 1943, compared with 
| $333,060 from 24,632 tons of ore 
‘Milled the preceding quarter and 


| $468,828 recovered in the same 


quarter of 1942. 


Insurance Company 
1943, shows a year of 
maintaining as the first 


essential duty its service to Policyholders, the Company, 


loyal but reduced war- 
gains in premium and 


other income, in assets, and increased its business in 

Payments during the year to Policy- 
holders were again greater, and the amount set aside - 
for future payment to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
was the largest in the history of the Company. 


Efficient Service 


Payments to Policy. 
holders during 1943 
$754,328.39. : 


‘ ; 


Adequate Previsien 


Policy and -Annuity 
Reserves, Dec, 31, 1943 
$10,901,175.00. 


The Continental Life Insurance Company is a purely Canadian 
Representatives are skilled in Life Insurance 
Service. Highly qualified Branch Managers conduct the training 
and direction of carefully selected Agents. The continued sound 
progress of the Company is the result of the fullest co-operation 
of all within the organization—Directors, Management, Field 


THE CONTINENTAL LWFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Head Office 
TORONTO 


Newton J. Lander 
Viee-Pres. and 
Managing Directer 


Branches in principal cities 
across Canada, 


ervice 
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The Annual 
Dividend Record 


The valuable annual edition of The Financial Post Corporation Service 
Dividend Record is now available. This Record gives complete informa- 
tion on 1943 dividends paid by Canadian public companies and will be of 
material aid to you — and your clients — in calculating income tax returns. 


The annual edition records in the one place each 1943 dividend payment 
along with the date payable, record date and ex-dividend date, where it 


applies. An example follows: 


The Steel Co. of Canada Lid. 

7% c part pf, ($25) Rate $3 pa Q 
0.75 ... Feb 1/43 Jan 7-xd 6 
0.75 ... May 1/43 Apr 7-xd 6 
0.75 ... Aug 2/43 Jul 7-xd 6 
0.75 ... Nov 1/43 Oct 7-xd 6 

Paid: 1942--$3.00; 1941—$2.68% 

Ordinary ‘np: Rate $3 p.a. 'Q) 
0.75... Feb 1/43 Jan 7-xd 6 
0.75 ... May 1/43 Apr 7-xd 6 
0.75 ... Aug 2/43 Jul 7-xd 6 
0.75 ... Nov 1/43 Oct 7-xd 6 

Paid: 1942—$3.00; 
1941—$2.68% + $2.00 


Individual Copies — Individual copies of this useful permanent record of 1943 dividends 
may be secured at ‘the rate of $1.00 for one copy and 50c. for each additional copy. 


Year-Round Service — For those who require continuous 


dividend information, The 


Financial Post Corporation Service Dividend Record may be secured on a service basis 
at the moderate rate of $10.00 a year. This rate brings you a card each week giving new 
dividends declared and, at the first of each month, a cumulative booklet bringing all 
announcements to date into the one place. If you subscribe now you will receive one 


copy of the January, 1944, edition as part of your service, 
of that edition at the special subscriber rate of 25c. each. 


Order Copies NOW! 


and may ;secure extra copies 


The January, 1944, edition is limited. Send in your order now so that you may be sure of 
_Securing all the copies you need for your own offices and for distribution to clients. 


ORDER FORM 


The Financial Post Corporation Service, 
‘481 University Ave., Toronto. 


Please enter my subscription for the Dividend Service for one 


Pic idnsdsdsediadl 


year from Jan. 1, 1944, at the 


rate of $10 per year, and send me ........ extra copies of the January edition at the sub- 


scriber rate of 25 cents per copy. I enclose cheque for $ 


Please send me ............. copies of the January edition only at the non-subscriber rate 
of $1 for one copy and 50 cents for each additional copy. I enclose cheque for $......sees 
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Your Personal Income Tax 


Molyneux L. Gordon Advises Against Incorporating Business 
Where Land, Patents or Copyrights are Handled — Taxes Higher 


By MOLYNEUX L. GORDON 
ARTICLE 6—When to Incorporate 
The answer is, not if you can avoid it. 
This article deals solely with the tax situa- 
| tion, and no consideration is given to the 
| many advantages to be obtained by incor- 
| porating a business apart from the tax 
| problem, ° 
The principal benefit to be obtained from 
incorporating a business is due to the fact 
that individual rates of tax rise very sharply 
as your income increases and if an individual 
makes $5,000 in one year and $10,000 the 
| next he will pay considerably more than if 
he were earning $7,500 per annum. At the 
present time under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act every company is allowed a minimum 
profit of $5,000 and if a company earns in 
excess of the amount of his standard profit 
most of the balance goes to the government. 
Consequently, this benefit is not as valuable 
as it used to be. 


Different Rates for Companies 

In Canada companies are taxed at a dif- 
ferent rate to individuals, so that if you 
incorporate your business and own shares 
of the company which operates the same, all 
profits, made by the company after deduc- 
tion of your salary, bear a tax of 40%, and 
when you distribute these profits any share- 
holder who receives the same has to pay a 
personal tax. In other words, by incorpor- 
ating you increase the tax on your standard 
profits 40%. If at the present time your 
profits do not exceed the amount allowed 
for standard profits a company which earns 
more than $5,000 per annum pays 22% income 
tax and 18% excess profits tax, while an 
individual pays 15% excess profits tax and 
the appropriate income tax. 

A taxpayer employed by a company may 
obtain some advantage on the salary ques- 
tion because he will usually be permitted 


to enjoy salary at the same rate as he | 


.obtained prior to the 7th of November, 1941, 
while an individual who superintends a 
company is limited to a salary of $5,000 per 
annum. Many privately controlled com- 
panies are entitled to pay the manager who 
controls the stock considerably more than 
$5,000 per annum: 
These Should Not be Incorporated 

There are certain types of businesses 
which should not be incorporated, Perhaps 
the most important of these are investment 
companies, particularly those which trade in 
land. It has been decided over and over 
again that if a charter of a company permits 


to be taxed on capital profits’ than an indi- 
vidual whé is doing precisely the same 
thing and who claims that he is not carry- 
ing on business but merely making invest- 
ments. 


It is useless to argue that there should 


not be one law for a company and another | 


amount of your standard profits is fre- 
quently based upon the amount of capital 
employed and an untried patent is usually 
considered of little value and, notwithstand- 
ing the English decisionf, it is not likely that 


| you will be allowed to turn over the patent 


to the company at any excessive amount. 


for an individual and that it is unjust to tax | On the other hand, if you hold the patent 


a company which buys an apartment house 
as an investment and subsequently sells it 
at a profit, while an individual who does 
exactly the same thing will not be taxed on 
the profit made by the sale. Yet the courts 
in every part of the Empire have decided) 
that there is this difference and the com- 
pany will be taxed and the individual go 
free. 


This principle is not restricted to land, but 
applies to almost every investment com- 
pany, but if your company does not deal in 
land but merely buys and sells securities it 
will not be taxed on the profits made by 
buying and selling investments if 51% of 
the capital is invested in interest or divi- 
dend paying securities. This statement does 
not appear to be in accordance with a 
number of legal decisions and it is quite 
possible that a very slight difference in the 
manner of operation might have an import- 
ant bearing on the amount of your tax. 


Hold Real Estate Yourself! 


Before commencing business you would be 
wise to consider this situation very seriously, 
because if you buy a building worth $50,000 
and are lucky enough to sell it for $100,000 
you would at the present time be almost 
certain to pay most of the profit to the 
government if you transferred this building 
to a company, while, if you held it yourself 
you would almost certainly be free of tax 
on the profit made on the sale unless it 
could be shown that by reason of other 
transactions you were in the real estate 
business, in which case you would, of course, 
have to pay. 


No one should incorporate a company to 
hold a patent or copyright, for two reasons. 
First: because under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act a company pays on its total income 
while under the same Act an individual only 
pays on the income derived from the carry- 
ing on of one or more businesses and any 
income which you receive from the patent 
or copyright is investment income* and not 
subject to tax under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act, although it is subject to tax under the 
Income War Tax Act. The second reason 
is that under the Excess Profits Tax Act the 


yourself and incorporate a company to 
manufacture and sell the patented article, 
royalties may be deducted from the profits 
of the company and will increase as the 
patented article becomes popular. 


More Difficulties 

Once you have transferred assets to a 
company it is extremely difficult to get them 
out without paying a tax upon the amount 
| and consequently if you have 
| buildings or machinery which you use in 
your business it is necessary to consider the 
question of depreciation. You may deduct 
the amount allowed for depreciation from 
the profits of your company, but the 
problem is how can you distribute this 
allowance without the recipients being 
compelled to pay personal tax, because the 
Canadian courts have, on two occasions, 
stated that the only way this can be done is 
by reduction of capital or some similar 
proceeding. 

If you reduce your capital it at once 
becomes subject to Section 19 (1) (b) which 
provides that anything paid to your share- 
holders shall be deemed to be a dividend 
to the extent that the company has undistri- 
buted income on hand. This means that if 
your company has $20,000 undistributed 
income on hand and in addition has a 
depreciation reserve of $20,000 your share- 
holders must first pay tax on the undistri- 
buted income before they can reduce the 
capital and get out the depreciation free. If 
you purchase buildings and machinery out 
of your own money and then rent them to 
the company, you may deduct from the 
rent the amount allowed for depreciation, 
and consequently would receive an annual 
sum which would be free from tax. 

Many other similar situations arise which 
are too numerous to mention in a short 
article, but generally speaking every tax- 
payer would be extremely wise to consider 
the tax question carefully before he turns 
over any business which he owns or contem- 
plates owning to a new company, because 
in most cases he will have to pay more tax 
than if he kept it in his own hands. 


*Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. Marine Steam 
Turbine Co. Ltd. (1920) LK.B, 193; 


it to buy and sell land it is far more likely 


Coast Labor Jittery 
Over Feared Lay-offs 


Report Drop in Shipyard Payroll, But Other 
Contracts Take Up Slack; Where Copper and 
Strategics Are Cut, Golds Happy to Hire Men 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—Changes in Can- 
ada’s shipbuilding program and the 
transition from a wartime to peace- 
time basis being felt in certain in- 
dustries have created anxiety in 
west coast labor circles regarding 
threat of large-scale unemployment 
during the coming. year. 

So far, these fears have not been 
justified. There is virtually no un- 
employment in British Columbia to- 
day. While there have been some 
layoffs in the shipyards, there is 
evidence additional contracts for a 
different type of craft will replace 
those for cargo ships and escort 
vessels which have kept the plants 
busy since wartime shipbuilding got 
under way. 

Apparently wartime employment 
in B. C. has passed its peak. There 
is less demand for labor in the ship- 
yards, which have been employing 
about 28,000 men and women. Sev- 
eral engineering plants, building 
components for ships, have reduced 
their working staffs. Incentive to 
timber production has been curtail- 
ed somewhat by withdrawal of the 
depletion allowance on taxes—this 
means that the logging industry no 
longer requires the 4,000 additional 
men it sought last year. | 


Will Relieve Golds 


Copper mining may possibly be 
cut down during the coming year 
| as a result of expiration of contracts 
with Metals Reserve Corp. Mercury 
and tungsten operations, which 
were expected to absorb consider- 
able labor this year, have been re- 
duced. Gold mines, however, will 
be glad to hire several, hundred 
men and there is indication they 
will be accommodated. Of the 25 
gold mines operating in B. C. two 
years ago, though, only eight are 
now in steady production, so the 
market for labor there is limited. 

Manpower shortage in the Van- 
couver area has decreased by 9,000 
during the past five months. This 
confirms the impression that the 
industrial boom is well past its 
| peak, with trend of employment 
continuing downward. In Vancouver 
| there are still jobs for everyone. A 
| recent NSS tabulation showed that 
industry needs 4,257 more workers 
than are immediately available, but 





New Brunswick Potatoes 
Bought By Uruguay 
About 40,000 crates of New Bruns- 
wick certified seed potatoes, valued 
at more than $160,000, were shipped 
to Uruguay recently, according to G. 
C. Cunningham, marketing special- 
ist of the New Brunswick Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As a result 
of increased home requirements and 
lack of shipping, no other potato 
shipment will be made to South 
America this year. Normally, the 
province exports large quantities of 


market. 


seed potatoes to the South American | time last year has not reappeared. 


this figure compares with orders for 
13,000 workers last summer. 

It is expected that during the 
present month Vancouver shipyards 
and subsidiary industries will lose 
about 1,000 men, perhaps more, Bur- 
rard Dry Dock’s south shore yard 
now employs 3,000 workers com- 
pared with 4,100 last summer, and 
500 men will be leaving the North 
Van Ship Repairs between now and 
Jan, 25, Leek & Co., engaged in aux- 
iliary ship work, recently laid off 
130 men. Although shipyard per- 
sonnel in B. C. has dropped by 4,400 
men since last July, there has been 
no major layoff. 

Some shipyard operators hope 
soon to get contracts to build big 
ocean-going barges for the British 
Government. It is understood Yar- | 
rows, Ltd., at Esquimalt, has already 
received such an order. This will 
pick up some of the employment 
slack, especially since Yarrows has 
been instructed to curtail its pro- 
duction of frigates. 


Boeing Postwar Troubles 

Boeing Aircraft of Canada con- 
tinues to be one of the largest em- | 
ployers and its production is being 
well maintained. This industry, 
however, is likely to be affected 
directly by the changing strategy of 
war. The company will face the 
problem of drastic conversion after 
the ‘war. 

Other industries, notably plywood 
and other wood-using enterprises, 
give promise of large-scale employ- 
ment after the war to meet the de- 
mands of the civilian market for 
building materials, but these indus- 
tries are already employing large 
numbers, and it is doubtful whether 
they will need many more work- 
ers when the changeover comes. 
They may even, for a while, need 
less. 





Coast Problem Serious 

So much industrial activity hav- 
ing been geared to shipbuilding, in 
a sense an exotic outgrowth of the 
war, the postwar employment prob- | 
lem is more serious on the west! 
coast than it would otherwise be. | 
Secondary industries have made| 
some progress during the war and| 
will probably continue to advance, 
but they have not yet reached the 
point where they will be able to} 
swing over easily ‘to civilian market 
requirements in the face of out- 
side competition. 

These arguments serve to support 
establishment of a steel industry 
which, even on a small scale, would 
give impetus to many forms of 
manufacturing that are now handi- 
capped. 





* » * 


Winnipeg Holds Own 
From Our Own Correspondent 


WINNIPEG.—A production let-up 
that caused numerous lay-offs in 
Winnipeg district war plants at this 


For the time being, at least, pro- 
a 


NEW PRESIDENT 


S. J. Biffin, formerly general man- 
ager of Industrial Factors Corp., 
has been appointed president. 


duction in the few sizeable war 
plants is being well maintained and 
employment is steady. 

Only layoffs so far have been sea- 
sonal ones following holidays in de- 
partment stores and packing plants, 
and affecting part-time workers. 
These, according to F. J. White, re- 
gional Unemployment Insurance 


;Commission superintendent, “have 


not been of any consequence.” 
At this time last year working 
hours at the Transcona Cordite plant 


| were cut down to spread employ- 


ment; but now there is sufficient 
work ahead to keep the plant oper- 
ating fully until April at the earli- 
est. Closing of the Nobel plant may 
deflect further orders here to keep 
the production level up. 
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Rental Order 
Hits ‘Relatives’ 


Landlord of a “multiple family 
dwelling” may not evict a tenant 
during good behaviour to make way 
for a relative; but if he can prove 
he needs the dwelling for his own 
family he can take over. A new 
rentals order effective last week 
thus changes WPTB eviction con- 
trols under authority of Rentals 
Administrator Owen Lobley at 
Montreal. Multiple family dwell- 
ings are defined as apartments, self- 
contained flats, duplexes and tri- 
plexes; not affected by the order 
are boarding houses or detached 
and semi-detached dwellings, in- 
cluding cottages. 

Owners may still serve the cus- 
tomary six months’ eviction notice 
on tenants if the purpose’is to sub- 
divide for additional living units 
under the National Housing Admin- 
istration’s housing conversion plan. 


The new order voids notices to 
vacate presented to such tenants 
since Oct. 1, 1943, by landlords want- 
ing the accommodation for selves 
or relatives, but there is a proviso 
that a landlord not living in the 
dwelling can still evict to gain the 
accommodation for himself simply 
by serving further notice before the 
end of January. The “relatives” are 
thus wiped off the slate. 


Remaining effective, however, are 
all six month notices given by land- 
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lords to tenants of detached or semi- 
detached houses or cottages for the 
purpose of personal occupancy by 
the landlord or his relatives. 
Nominally applicable throughout 
Canada, the order will affect chiefly 
the Montreal situation, real estate 


the Dominion 


men tell The Financial Post. They 

| do not expect the measure to be 
very much felt elsewhere, but are 
| inclined to grant that a purely local 
| order would have opened the Board 
to charges of discrimination un- 
founded in the circumstances. 
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